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Series  editor’s  preface 


Sources  in  Hstory  is  a new  series  respondhg  to  the  continued  shift  of  emphass  in 
the  teaching  of  history  h schools  and  universities  towards  the  use  of  primary 
sources  and  the  testing  of  historical  skils.  By  using  docixnentary  evidence  the 
series  is  intended  to  reflect  the  skils  historians  hive  to  master  when  challenged  by 
problems  of  evidence,  interpretation  and  presentation. 

A distinctive  feature  of  Sources  in  History  will  be  the  mamer  in  which  the 
content  style  and  Sflirficance  of  documents  is  analysed.  The  commentary  and  the 
sources  are  rot  discrete,  but  rather  merge  to  become  part  of  a ccxitinuous  and 
integrated  narrative.  After  readirg  each  volume  a student  should  be  well  versed  in 
the  historiographical  problems  which  soirees  present  In  short  the  series  aims  to 
provide  texts  wNch  will  allow  students  to  achieve  facility  in  thinking  hstoricall/ 
and  place  them  in  a stronger  position  to  test  their  historical  skils  Wherever  pos- 
sfcte  the  intention  has  been  to  retain  the  integrity  of  a document  and  not  simply 
to  present  a gobbet’.  wh:h  can  be  mfileadng.  Documentary  evi dense  thus  forces 
the  student  to  confront  a series  of  questions  with  whidr  professional  historians  also 
have  to  grapple  Such  questions  can  be  summarised  as  fofows: 

1 What  type  of  source  is  the  docunent? 

• Is  it  a written  source  or  an  oral  or  visual  source’ 

• What,  in  your  estimation,  is  its  importance? 

• Did  ft.  for  example  have  an  effect  on  events  or  the  decision-making  process? 

2 Who  wrote  the  document’ 

• A person,  a group,  or  a government? 

• If  it  was  a person,  what  was  their  position? 

• What  bask  attitudes  mi#it  have  affected  the  nature  of  the  h formation  and 
language  used? 

3 When  was  the  document  written? 

• The  date,  and  even  the  time,  m^it  be  signficant 

• You  may  need  to  understand  when  the  document  was  written  in  order  to 
understand  its  context 

• Are  there  any  special  problems  in  understanding  the  document  as  contem- 
poraries would  have  understood  it? 

4 Why  was  tte  dooment  written? 

• Fcr  what  purposes)  did  the  document  come  into  existence,  and  for  whom  was 
it  intended! 
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• Was  the  ctociment  author-initiated’  or  was  it  commrsbcned  for  somebody/ 
If  the  document  was  ordered  by  someone,  the  author  could  possibly  have 
tailored"  hs  piece. 

5 VWiot  was  written? 

• Ths  is  the  obvious  question.  but  never  be  afraid  to  state  the  obvious. 

• Remember,  it  may  prove  more  revealing  to  ask  the  question  what  was  not 
written? 

• TKit  is,  read  between  the  fines.  In  order  to  do  this  you  will  need  to  ask  what 
other  references  (to  persons,  events,  other  documents,  etc)  need  to  be 
explained  before  the  document  can  be  folly  understood 

Sources  m History  is  intended  to  reflect  the  indrvidjaJ  vorce  of  the  volume 
authors)  with  the  aim  of  bnngng  the  central  themes  of  specific  topics  into  sharper 
focus.  Each  volirne  will  consist  of  an  authoritative  mtrodjclcn  to  the  topic  and 
chapters  will  discuss  the  historical  sigiifcarce  of  the  sources.  Authors  wil  also  pro- 
vide an  annotated  bbliography  and  su^estions  for  further  rearing.  These  books 
will  become  contributions  to  the  historical  debate  in  their  own  right 

Philip  Boobbyer’s  The  Stain  Era  wfl  pro-re  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
literature  on  Stalin's  Soviet  Ifoion.  It  is  an  ambitious  book  that  embraces  political, 
social,  cultural  and  intellectual  history.  Dr  Bocttyer  has  established  an  ntemational 
reputation  as  a specialist  in  intellectual  history,  an  area  that  b often  overlooked  n the 
volunirous  literature  on  twentieth-century  Russian  history. 

Boobbyer  places  Stalin's  rule  in  the  wider  European  perspective  He  examines 
the  extent  of  Stalin's  power  and  his  style  of  decision-making  together  with  the  changes 
thiat  occirred  in  Stalinist  ideology  over  time  The  author  contends  that  Staluvsm  was 
an  attempt  to  challenge  the  doinnant  ideology  of  Western  capitalism  Confronted 
with  Russia's  lade  of  economic  progress,  Stalin  used  the  state  to  force  its  citizens  and 
institutions  to  embrace  'progress’  by  means  of  a series  of  modem  is  ation  programmes. 
For  Boobbyer.  ths  revolution  from  above’  was  tampered  by  an  impatience  with 
historical  processes  that  was  also  a feature  of  the  Russian  revolutionaries  before  1917. 
The  desperate  need  for  Russia  to  modernise  and  the  thinking  of  its  revolutionary 
mtelgentsia  proved  a volatile  and  explosive  mixture.  Everything  had  to  be  achieved 
m a huny  to  short-circuit  historical  processes,  vwth  the  result  that  wMe  there  were 
some  economic  successes,  they  were  invariably  counter-prcxfoctive  in  the  tong  term 
Moreover,  Stalin  did  not  possess  the  pragratism  or  flexibility  that  Lenin 
occasionally  revealed  during  his  period  h power.  Boobbyer  suggests  that  the  essence 
of  Stalinism  can  be  found  not  only  in  Stain’s  strategy  of  modernisation  but  also  in  tvs 
consolidation  of  power  for  its  own  sake.  Agan.  while  there  were  some  ’successes'  in 
a quantitative  sense  (dearly  outlined  by  the  author).  Stalin  created  a monolithic 
political  and  economic  system  based  on  arbitrary  personal  despotism  that  was 
incapable  of  faciltatng  an  efficient  command  economy  or  rtdeed  of  establishing  a 
fuictioning  civil  society.  For  Boobbyer,  Stainism  represents  a dassic  case  study  in  the 
complex  juxtaposition  of  ends  and  means 
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The  SinUi  Era  provvJes  a aiccinct  and  critical  analysis  of  the  intense  histcncjatfuoil 
debates  surrounding  different  aspects  of  Stalawm.  The  author  also  includes  new 
documentary  material  previously  unavailable  in  English. 


David  Welch 
Cdnterbuy  2000 
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The  revolution  that  Stalin  launched  at  the  end  of  the  1 92Qs  eventually  transformed 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a superpower.  Yet  as  has  often  happened  in  Russian  history, 
the  population  endured  meat  haidshp  as  the  state  expanded  and  grew  powerful. 
How  did  tills  happen?  What  were  the  ongins  of  Stalin's  extraordnary  personal 
dictatorship?  How  dd  the  wider  Sonet  population  come  to  participate  in  Stain’s 
terror?  What  was  the  fate  of  education,  the  family.  tek»on  and  the  arts  in  the  Stalin 
era?  How  did  the  Stain  regime  moblise  the  Soviet  population  doing  the  Second 
Wortd  War?  This  book  is  a resource  for  scholars  and  students  who  seek  to  answer 
sixh  questions. 

The  chapters  are  structured  around  documents,  some  of  which  have  only  Weenie 
avaia&e  since  the  colapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  aid  a few  of  which  are  translated 
into  Englsh  for  the  first  time.  Documents  include  speeches,  party  and  government 
resolutions.  NKVD  reports,  newspaper  articles,  academe  works,  letters,  diaries, 
memoirs,  novels  and  poetry.  There  are  a signficant  number  of  visual  sources,  relatirg 
to  the  art  and  propaganda  of  the  period.  Sources  are  always  placed  in  their  historical 
context  Cross-references  have  been  added  to  the  text  to  suggest  documents  that 
can  usefully  be  compared  with  one  arcther.  but  readers  are  also  advised  to  make 
good  use  of  the  index  to  locate  comparative  material.  While  each  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a particular  topic  documents  on  themes  Ike  nationalism,  propaganda  and  popiiar 
opinion  run  throi^ji  the  whole  text  Reference  is  made  throu#iout  to  secondary 
literature  and  relevant  historvo  graph  cal  debates,  and  Chapter  I contains  a selection 
of  extracts  from  important  secondary  sources  Students  can  use  the  book  as  a pointer 
to  the  most  recent  research  n the  field 

The  bock  embraces  political,  social,  cultural  and  intellectual  history.  Scholarship  on 
the  Stain  era  in  concentrating  on  one  or  another  of  these  aspects  of  Soviet  hstory. 
sometimes  lacks  a broader  perspective.  This  book  attempts  to  offer  a wider  synthesis 
There  were  of  couse.  tints  to  what  coiid  be  indaded  lAifortmately.  there  was  no 
room  for  a separate  chapter  on  foregi  policy,  and  tie  book  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  extiacrdnary  etiint  diversity  of  the  Soviet  Unon  uidcr  Stain.  Nevertheless  the 
bock  remans  broad  h its  scope  and  ambition.  Whle  it  can  be  used  simply  for  reference 
purposes  it  can  also  be  read  ri  its  entirety  as  an  attempt  to  capture  the  total  hstory 
of  the  period  Scholars  and  students  are  thus  encouraged  to  reflect  on  a wide  range 
of  subjects;  in  a world  of  increased  specialisation  there  is  stil  room  for  the  general  St. 

Phlip  Boobbyer 
C<n tertiary.  Apni  2000 


Glossary  of  Russian  terms  and 
abbreviations 


ACPfb) 

4ktrt»Aktiv 

ASSR 

talrak 

bedtvkJpl  bedniaki 
or  bednota 
Black  Huradeds 
tr^ade 
cadres 
CC 
Cheka 
CPSU<b) 
debatina 
DC 

Gosplan 

GPU 

Gubernia 

Gulag 

izba 

kolkhoz 

Komsomol 

Kotmuz 

krai 

kraikom 

kulak 

LMG 

MGB 

MGK 

MTS 

MVD 

NEP 

Nepman 

NKGB 

NKTP 


All-Un*on  Communist  Party  (Bolshevks),  afao  VKP{b) 
party  activists 

Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
lural  labourer,  landless  peasant 
poor  peasants) 

extreme  right-wing  pre-revckutionary  groups 
work  group  in  a kolkhoz  or  factory 
key  patty  members 
Central  Committee  (also  TsK) 

Political  Police  (hmg  Civil  War 

Commirust  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolihevks) 

measire  of  land 

district  committee 

State  Planning  Commissicn 

State  Poitical  Directorate,  formerty  Cheka,  later  OGPU 
and  NKVD 
prownce 

man  adninstration  of  labour  camps 
peasant  hut 
collective  farm 

Communist  Leagje  of  Youth 
higher  educational  institution 
territory 

territorial  party  committee 
rich  peasant 

Learie  of  the  Militant  Godless 
Mnistry  of  State  Security 
I'koscow  Gty  Party  Committee 
Machne  Tractor  Station 
Mnistry  of  Internal  Affars 
New  Economic  Policy 
A man  made  rich  during  NEP 
People's  Ccmmssarut  of  State  Security 
People's  Commssarat  of  Heavy  Industry 
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NKVD 

ctom 

cttast 

OGPJ  (GPU) 

okrug 

Opnchniru 

Orgbiro 

Party  Conference 

Party  Congress 

People's  Commissar 

plerum 

Pcfoburo 

po&totdel 

Prasda 

rakom 

raon 

RAPP 

RORK 

RCP 

RS 

RSFSR 

seboviet 

skhod 

yn><Wji 

Sh» 

soviet 

sovkhoz 

Sovnarkom 

Stakhanovite 

TASS 

toilers 

troka 

TsIK 

TsK 

TsKK 

uezd 

VesenUu 

VKP(b) 

volost 

vozhcf 

Yezhovshchru 


People's  Cominssanat  of  kitemal  Altars 

province  party  committee 

province 

IMified  State  PcWkal  Adninstration.  Political  Police 
administrative  unit  between  rejyon  and  d (Strict 
Ivan  I Vs  (the  Terrible)  secixity  police 
organisational  biseau  of  party’s  Central  Commrtlee 
meeting  of  party  delegates  constitutionally  inferior  to  a 
ccnjyess 

theoretically  the  party's  sovereign  body 

Minister  of  Soviet  government  1917-46 

a full  meeting  of  an  organsation 

political  bixeau  of  party’s  Central  Committee 

political  department 

main  party  newspaper 

d strict  party  committee 

district 

Russian  Association  of  Proletarian  Writers 

regional  committee 

Russian  Communst  Party 

regional  coundVsoviet 

Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Reputtfc 

vilage  soviet 

gathering  of  the  peasant  commune 

allance 

Sorvtvirtom 

eleaed  body  with  administrative  fur^ticns 
state  farm 

Coindl  of  People's  Commissars 
peasant  or  worker  recognised  for  achieving  hi#i 
prediction  targets 

Telegraph  Agency  of  the  Soviet  Union 
workers  and  peasants 
group  of  three  persons 

Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets  of  the 
USSR 

Central  Committee  of  the  Comrmxiist  Party 
Central  Control  Commission  of  the  party 
district 

Supreme  Council  of  the  National  Economy 
AJI-Urion  Communist  Party  (Bolshevks) 
small  rural  district 
leader 

perk>d  when  Yezhov  Iveaded  NKVD 
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I have  used  the  library  of  Congress  system  of  transliteration.  However.  the  following 
changes  lave  been  made:  at  the  ending  of  words.  V in  tte  LOC  system  becomes  y, 
as  in  Trotsky  ratter  than  Trots kii  and  at  tte  begnnng  of  surnames.  'F  and  la'  become 
"Ye'  and  'Ya':  Yejhov  rather  than  Eihov.  Yaroslavsky  rather  than  laroslavsky. 

In  ihar  use  of  itaics  the  Documents  reflect  emphaas  in  the  original 
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Interpreting  the  Stalin  era 
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At  Joseph  Stalin's  death  in  1953.  the  Soviet  Uoon  was  one  of  the  two  dominant 
world  pirwas.  and  Soviet  ideobgy  ccotinoed  to  fnd  adherents  across  the  world. 
Stalin’s  political  achievements  n spite  of  all  the  victims,  seemed  renvrfcable  Yet  it  is 
testimony  to  how  historical  judgments  can  owe  their  persuasiveness  to  poitical 
circumstances  that  akmost  half  a century  later  Stalin’s  legacy  looks  very  different  The 
Soviet  empire  has  collapsed,  and  socialism  as  an  ideology  been  in  many  ways 
discredted. 

Certainly,  for  some  criocs.  there  seemed  something  to  admire  n Stain’s  rule  Alter 
all,  order  Stain  the  Soviet  Unon  had  developed  a powerful  hdastrial  base  educated 
its  people  ard  defeated  fascism  r a terrible  war.  A backward  society  had  been  hauled 
into  the  modem  age.  In  a biography  that  first  appeared  in  1 949.  the  socialist  historian 
Isaac  Deutsdier.  although  he  beleved  that  Stalin  had  betrayed  many  of  the  promises 
of  the  Bolshevik  revdut*or\  nevertheless  credited  hm  with  baildng  on  poatrve  strands 
in  the  Leninist  tradition. 

Document  1.1  Stalin  in  Comparative  Perspective 

Stalin  cannot  be  classed  with  Hitler,  among  the  tyrants  whose  record  is  one  of 
absolute  worthlessness  and  futility.  Hitler  was  the  leader  of  a sterile  counter- 
revolution, while  Stalin  has  been  both  dsc  leader  and  die  capkiitcr  of  a tragic, 
self-contradkioiy  but  creative  revolution.  Lake  Ciomwcll,  Robespierre,  and 
Napoleon,  he  started  as  die  servant  of  an  insurgent  people  and  made  himself 
its  master.  Like  Cromwell  he  embodies  the  continuity  of  the  revolution  through 
all  its  phases  and  metamorphoses,  aldiough  his  role  was  less  prominent  in  die 
first  phase.  Like  Robespierre  he  lias  bled  white  his  own  party;  and  like  Napoleon 
he  lias  built  his  half-conservative  and  half-revolutionary  empire  and  carried 
revolution  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  country.  The  better  part  of  Stalin’s  work 
is  as  certain  to  outlast  Stalin  himself  as  the  better  parts  of  the  work  of  Cromwell 
and  Napoleon  have  outlasted  diem.  But  in  otder  to  save  it  for  the  future  and 
give  to  it  its  full  value,  history  may  yet  have  to  cleanse  and  reshape  Stalin’s  work 
as  sternly  as  it  once  cleansed  and  reshaped  the  work  of  the  English  revolution 
alter  Cromwell  and  of  the  French  after  Napoleon. 

Source  boat  Drumbrr,  Stalin,  1967,  pp.  569-70. 
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Deutscher's  ccvnments  ilustrate  the  value  of  puOrg  Stain’s  nientoa  wider  Euopean 
peiipectivfc  it  is  undoubted!/  possfcte  to  find  parcels  between  his  dictatorshp  and 
the  autocratic  or  kJeotogcal  leadership  of  pve-t»entieth<entiry  revcrfutionsfy  leaders . 
At  the  same  trne  in  the  decades  after  the  Second  Wodd  War,  it  was  a mae  cccnmcxi 
opinion  that  the  dictatorships  of  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  something  unique. 
These  new  regimes  were  deemed  to  be  qualitatively  (Afferent  from  previous 
dctatorships  m that  they  aspred  after  and  were  able  to  achieve,  on  the  basis  of  new 
technologies  and  means  of  communicabon  levels  of  centred  previously  unthirdcable. 
h th»s  context,  political  scientists  and  historians  were  attracted  by  the  theory  of 
totalitananism'.  an  interpretative  model  deajyied  to  height  the  key  faster es  of  0»s 
krid  of  detatorship.  The  American  political  scientists  Carl  Friedrich  and  Zbigniew 
Brtezinski,  attempting  to  quantify  the  key  features  of  'totaharimsm'.  suggested  six 
characteristics  of  totalitarian  re^mes:  an  ideology  to  which  everyone  is  supposed  to 
adhere;  a mass,  hierarchically  otgansed  party,  led  by  one  man.  which  is  superior 
to  or  intertwined  with  the  government  apparatus,  police  control;  monopoly  of 
communication;  monopoly  of  weaponry:  a command  economy  (Fnednch  and 
Brzeanski  1956: 21-2).  The  political  philosopher,  Hamah  ArerxJt  writing  in  1951  in 
Die  Origins  of  Totditarvinsm  < 1 979),  suggested  that  totalitarian  regimes  aim  to  break 
down  dass  loyalties  and  civil  society  in  order  to  create  lorvely,  atomsed  individuals 
with  no  private  space  of  their  own,  who  can  thus  be  easily  used  to  serve  the  state's 
interests* 

Document  1.2  Totalitarianism 

Totalitarian  movements  ate  mass  organizations  of  atomized,  isolated  indi- 
viduals. Compared  with  all  oilier  parties  and  movements,  their  most 
conspicuous  external  characteristic  is  their  demand  for  total,  unrestricted, 
unconditional,  and  unalterable  loyalty  of  the  individual  member 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  totalitarian  regimes  to  demand  unlimited  power. 
Such  power  can  only  be  secured  if  literally  all  men,  without  a single  exception, 
are  reliably  dominated  in  every  aspect  of  their  life.  In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs 
new  neutral  territories  must  constantly  be  subjugated,  while  at  home  ever- new 
human  groups  must  be  mastered  in  expanding  concentration  camps,  or,  when 
circumstances  xcquire,  liquidated  to  make  room  for  others.  The  question  of 
opposition  is  unimportant  both  in  foreign  and  domestic  allairs.  Any  neutrality, 
indeed  any  spontaneously  given  friendship,  is  from  the  standpoint  of  totalitarian 
domination  just  as  dangerous  as  open  hostility,  precisely  because  spontaneity 
as  wch,  with  its  incalculability,  is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  total  dotninauon 
over  nun 

By  pressing  men  against  each  other,  total  terror  destroys  die  space  between 
them , . . 

Totalitarian  government,  like  all  tyrannies,  certainly  could  not  exist  without 
destroying  the  public  realm  of  life,  that  is,  without  destroying,  by  isolating 
men,  theit  political  capacities  Rut  totalitarian  domination  as  a fotm  of 
government  is  new  in  that  it  is  not  content  with  this  isolation  and  destroys 
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pnvaic  life  as  well,  ll  bases  itself  on  loneliness,  on  ihc  experience  of  noi 
belonging  10  die  world  at  all,  which  is  among  the  most  radical  and  desperate 
experiences  of  man. 

Lone  lines*,  the  common  ground  for  tenor,  the  essence  of  totalitarian 
government,  and  for  ideology  or  logicality,  the  preparation  of  its  executioners 
and  victims,  is  closely  connected  with  the  uptootedness  and  supcrlluousncss 
which  have  been  the  curse  of  modern  masses  since  the  be  ginning  of  die 
industrial  revolution  and  have  become  acute  with  the  rise  of  imperialism  at  die 
end  of  the  last  century  and  die  breakdown  of  political  institutions  and  social 
traditions  in  our  own  time. 

Saunr:  Hannah  ArmJi , The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism,  1979.  p.  323,  456, 
466,  475. 

Hamah  A/end!  describes  how  individuals,  cut  off  from  ther  traditional  social 
networks,  can  become  slavishly  subservient  to  the  state  Literary  works,  such  as  Art!»or 
Koestkr-J  Darkness  at  Noon  ([1940]  1985)  and  George  Orwell's  Nineteen  Eigtiry- 
fbur  ([  1 949]  1 984)  have  also  attempted  to  describe  the  processes  of  psychotogkal 
enslavement  in  modem  dictatorships,  and  their  power  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  erxkmng  attraction  of  totalitanan  explanations.  Robert  Corxjjest’s  The  Great 
Terror  ([ 1 968]  1 992)  was  one  of  the  more  inftiemial  historical  studies  w*wh  reflected 
a totalitarian  approach. 

Another  hfloenbal  scholar  who  accepted  the  basic  thrust  of  the  totalitarian 
argument  was  Leonard  Schapro.  He  believed  Oat  the  Stain  regrne  had  its  roots  in 
the  revolutionary  violence  and  disregard  of  the  law  that  were  distinctive  features  of 
Lenris  regime:  he  suggested  that  totalitarian  regimes  are  distinguished  by  ther 
conteirpt  for  moral  and  legal  norms. 

Document:  1 .3  The  Lack  of  Moral  and  Legal 
Restraint 

There  are  many  examples  in  ihc  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  alone  to  show  that 
where  a minority  seeks  to  impose  its  will,  in  die  prufmutd  conviction  dial  it 
alone  has  possession  of  die  uudi,  and  die  historic  right  to  enforce  it  in  defiance 
of  all  die  legal  and  moral  rights  of  diosc  over  whom  it  rules,  die  amount  of 
violence  which  it  employs  will  steadily  and  inexorably  increase  . . . 

[T|he  key  to  a society  is  its  attitude  to  law  . . . Tlie  whole  point  about  a 
modem,  totalitarian  society  is  dur  it  is  not  just  a more  elaborate  kind  of  tyranny, 
widi  harsher  laws,  and  more  of  them.  It  is,  on  die  contrary,  a system  of  arbitrary 
rule  which  has  discovered  a convenient  formula  in  order  to  ensure  that  law  arid 
the  judges  can  be  utilized  as  instruments  for  diat  arbitrary  rule,  and  can  never 
act  as  a barrier  against  such  rule  . . . If  once  law  ...  is  turned  into  an  instrument 
of  arbitrary  rule  . . .,  the  position  of  the  individual  is  beyond  hope.  In  this 
respect . . .,  there  was  no  difference  between  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

San  nr.  H&nard  Stbapin,  The  Origin  of  die  Communist  Autocracy,  1977, 

pp.  xtx~xxt. 
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The  Totalitarian'  school  set  the  intellectual  agenda  for  historians  of  the  Stalin  era. 
indeed,  for  Soviet  studes  as  a whole,  in  the  decades  following  the  Second  World 
War.  Sophisticated  advocates  of  the  totalitarian  school  did  not  argue  that  the  Stalmt 
pofcy  perfectly  fitted  the  mc-del  of  a rejjroe  of  total  control.  They  saw  it  rather  as  a 
tendency  than  an  established  fact  Leonard  Schapiro  suggested  that  totalitari- 
anism should  rot  be  taken  as  an  imnwtable  model  of  government  but  more  as  an 
approxrnation  (Schapiro  1 971  1 24).  The  American  historian,  hterie  Fatnsod,  noted 
the  existence  of 'dkjue  rivalries'  amongst  Stalinist  elites  and  observed  that  reality  fell 
short  of  totalitarian  aspiration  (Fansod  1 963: 1 77).  Although  many  historians  are  now 
sceptical  of  the  value  of  the  term.  popJar  judgment  still  refers  to  the  Statin  regime 
as  totalitarian',  and  n post-Soviet  Russia  the  term  is  widely  accepted  amongst 
scholars. 

From  the  late  1950s  onwards,  many  scholars  reacted  against  the  totalitarian 
school  Some  claimed  that  it  was  a polite  tsed  term  that  had  been  designed  to  highlit 
dffererees  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  Its  relevance  as  a term  would 
dm  hi  sh  as  the  Cold  War  came  to  an  end  (Spro  1968:  108.  1 12).  At  an  analytical 
lev*  it  was  seen  to  be  a stale  modet , whch  could  not  embrace  the  dynamic,  changng 
nature  of  Soviet  reality  or  differerees  between  ccmmanist  regimes  (Cutis  1969: 
1 05).  Another  criticism  was  that  it  was  too  general  a tarn.  Amaean  historian  Robert 
Tucker  allied  that  ‘Stalnism’  should  be  treated  as  a phenomeron  in  its  own  right 
and  not  just  as  a vanant  of  totalflananism  (Tudcer  1 977:  xii)  Tiekeris  own  analysis 
of  the  Stalin  regime  led  him  to  argae  that  the  Stalin  regime  employed  methods  that 
were  remhi scent  of  certain  features  of  pre-revolutionary  Russian  political  cuttue. 
Stalin,  like  han  the  Tanble  and  Peter  the  Great  before  hm.  sought  to  create  a 
powerful  state  to  defeat  his  enemes  and  transform  a backward  society  (see  also 
Document  9.7) 

Document  1.4  Stalinism  as  Revolution  from  Above 

The  basic  underlying  fact  t&nfrontina  ui  ii  that  when  tire  Runian  revolutionary 
proem  returned  in  the  Stalinist  sta/fe.  it  had  a different  character  from  the 
revolutionary  process  of  destruction  of  the  old  order  and  makeshift  creation  of  the 
new  that  had  marked  the  earlier.  1917-1921  staje;  and  this  change  of  character 
is  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  a reversion  to  a revolutionary  proeess  seen  earlier 
in  Russian  history  . . . 

Stalinism  as  revolution  from  above  was  a state- building  process,  the 
construction  of  a powerful,  highly  centralized  bureaucratic,  militaiy-industrial 
Soviet  Russian  state.  Although  it  was  proclaimed  ‘socialist’  in  rise  mid-  1930’s, 
it  dillcird  ui  various  vital  ways  from  what  most  socialist  thinkers  - Man,  Engels, 
and  Lenin  among  them  — had  understood  socialism  to  mean.  Stalinist 
‘socialisin'  was  a socialism  of  mass  poverty  rather  than  plenty,  sharp  social  stran- 
freation  rather  than  relative  equality,  of  universal,  constant  fear  rather  than 
emancipation  of  personality;  of  national  chauvinism  rather  than  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  of  a monstrously  hyperuophied  state  power  rather  than  the 
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dcciciungly  suuficd  commune -state  delineated  by  Mara  in  The  Civil  War  in 
Franc/  and  by  Lenin  in  The  Stale  and  Revolution. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  mere  caprice  or  accident  that  this  happened.  Stalinist 
revolutionism  from  above  had  a prehistory  in  the  political  culture  of  Russian 
tsarism,  it  existed  as  a pattern  in  the  Russian  past  and  hence  tould  be  seen  by  a 
twentieth-century  statesman  as  both  a precedent  and  legitimation  of  a political 
course  that  would,  in  essentials,  recapitulate  the  historical  pattern  . . . 

Confronted  in  the  aftermath  of  die  two-century  long  Mongol  domination 
with  hostile  and  in  some  cases  more  advanced  neighbor-states . . the  princes 
- later  tsars  - of  Muscovy  undertook  the  building  of  a powerful  'military- 
national'  state  capable  of  gathering  the  Russian  lands  under  its  aegis.  Given  the 
primacy  of  die  concern  for  external  defence  and  expansion  and  die  country’s 
relative  economic  backwardness,  the  government  proceeded  by  remodeling 
the  social  structure,  at  dmes  by  forcible  means,  in  such  a way  that  all  classes  of 
the  populauon  were  bound  in  one  or  anodicr  form  of  compulsory  setvicc  to 
the  state  . . . 

[Under  Peter  I|  the  pattern  of  revolution  from  above  emerged  most 
distinedy,  one  of  its  most  prominent  aspects  being  an  industrial  revolution 
from  above  aimed  at  building  a powerful  Russian  war-industrial  base. 

Sourer  Robert  Tucker,  ‘Stalinism  at  Revolution  from  Above',  in  Stalinism, 

1977,  pp.  95-9 

The  term  'Sulinsm',  embracing  as  it  does  the  uniqueness  of  the  Stalin  regme  has 
become  a more  popular  descriptive  device  than  totalitarianism'.  However,  even  that 
can  pose  preWems.  Fee  Stalin  was  in  power  for  long  enough  fev  his  system  to  urdergo 
considerable  change.  For  example,  the  extent  of  Stalin's  power  and  his  style  of 
decision-malcng  dunged  throughout  his  rule  Furthermore  his  ideology  also  charged. 
Many  historians  observe  that  in  the  1 930s  there  was  a break  with  revolutionary 
approaches  to  education,  the  family  and  the  arts  (and  in  the  1 940s  to  relgon).  and 
a turn  to  conservative  policies:  egalitarianism  was  set  aside;  Russian  nationalism  was 
errtraced  Trotsky,  using  the  language  of  the  French  Revokition,  suggested  lhat  there 
was  a Thenrvdontn  reaction'  agairtt  revdutttiury  principles  (T mtsky  1 971 86-114). 
Tlie  Russian  historian.  Nikclai  TimasheR  in  his  The  Great  Retreat  ([1946]  1 972) 

argued  that  in  the  1930s  and  1 940s  in  the  USSR  an  amalgamation  of  pe-revolutiorury 
Russian  values  with  the  communist  system  of  beliefs  occurred. 

Document  1.5  ‘The  Great  Retreat’ 

The  ttuin  pattern  of  the  Great  Retreat  has  been  the  amalgamation  of  traits  of 
die  historical  and  national  culture  of  Russia  with  traits  belonging  to  die 
Communist  cycle  of  ideas  and  behavior  patterns  . . . 

The  pattern  of  amalgamation  may  be  demonstrated  in  a large  number  of 
fields  of  sociocultural  activity.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  once  more  a 
recognized,  even  partly  privileged  body;  dtis  is  in  accordance  widi  historical 
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tradition.  But  the  State  teaches  antifdigKm  tn  schools;  this  is  in  accordance  with 
Communist  principles.  The  kolkhoz  ts  a Communist  institution,  but  individual 
allotments  and  catdc-brceding  revive  parts  of  the  old  order.  Painting  repeats 
the  style  of  the  ‘eighties’  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  is  used  to  produce 
portraits  of  the  heroes  of  our  day.  In  literature,  Alexis  Tolstoy’s  masterpiece, 
Peter  the  Great,  is  writteu  in  Use  grand  style  of  pre-Revolutionary  days,  but  is 
conceived  in  such  a way  as  to  show  that  Stalin  is  a dignified  successor  of  the 
greatest  of  Russian  monarch*.  . . . 

The  old  school  order,  the  old-fashioned  type  of  family,  the  gamut  of  titles, 
ranks  and  orders  of  merit,  even  Church  discipline  all  proved  to  be  very  helpful 
in  consolidating  the  dictatorial  system. 

South:  Nikolai  Timathetf,  The  Great  Retreat,  1972,  pp.  354,  355,  358. 

The  idea  Out  a 'jjeat  retreat’  had  occirred  has  retired  its  popularity  4 tree  Tmasheff 
proposed  it  (see  Fitzpatrick  1 982;  1 47).  However,  the  nature  of tNs  retreat  or  reaction 
has  been  disputed.  American  historian  Martin  Malta  has  argued  that  there  never  was 
a Soviet  Thermidor’.  that  Russian  Jacoblrtem  remained  in  control  iid  that  rationalism 
was  a msleadng  term  to  describe  the  ideology  which  took  over  in  the  mid- 1 930s 
(Malta  1 994;  235).  Another  perspective  r,  that  this  shft  was  not  so  much  a retreat  as 
a move  away  from  the  construction  of  socialism  to  its  defence  against  external  threats 
(Kotkm  1995;  357).  Whichever  approach  one  takes,  .t  rt  difficult  to  maintain  that 
5talir»st  ideology  was  unchanging.  It  has  been  persuasively  argued.  for  example  that 
Stalir«sm  realy  encompasses  four  historical  periods  the  revolution  from  above  of 
1928-31;  the  great  retreat  and  pu-ges  of  the  1930s;  the  patnotc  wan  and  the  final 
post-war  years  (Rrichmyi  1 988:  74). 

The  ar^iment  that  there  was  a ccxitinuty  between  Stalinsm  and  the  tsarist  period 
has  been  popiiar  with  scholars  (see  Rees  1 998b:  94).  Another  approach  is  to  stress 
that  1917  involved  a break  in  the  organic  development  of  Russian  h story  and  the 
beginnng  of  a new  ideologcal  experiment  (Heller  aid  Nekrich  1986: 1 1 ; Mala  1994: 

1 6).  Such  an  approach  does  not  deny  the  irrluence  of  forger- term  factors.  biX  stresses 
rather  the  crucial  importance  of  the  ideological  dmensicn  of  Soviet  rule.  In  ths 
perspective,  both  Lennism  ard  Stainism  yyew  out  of  Marxism  and,  beyond  that  an 
Enlightenment  worldview  which  saw  human  nature  as  essential1/  plastic  and  shaped 
by  the  economic  and  social  erwrorment  Soviet  ideciogy  gyew  out  of  a radical  utopan 
tradition  which  was  highly  optimistic  about  the  potential  of  poStics  to  change  the 
world  The  Polish  phlosopher  Leszek  Kdakowski  was  one  of those  who  argued  most 
forcefully  that  Stalinism  ooJd  be  best  explained  in  terms  of  the  ideological  heritage 
of  Marxism  and  Lervnism  (Kolakowski  1977:  283-98).  Another  Polish  intellectual 
Andre  Walicki.  has  recently  reiterated  this  position. 


Document  1.6  Marxism  and  Stalinism 

It  goes  without  saying  that  totalitarianism  was  not  a necessary  consequence 
of  Marxism.  It  is  die  ABC  of  imcllcctual  history  iliat  every  ideology  or  trend 
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of  thought  is  subject  to  diflerem  intci  pi  nations  and  that  tlsc  practical 
consequences  of  these  tmciptcutiom  depend  on  concrete  historical  circum- 
stances. Tlverc  is  no  such  thing  as  one  true  Monism;  the  scorch  for  a correct 
and  binding  account  of  Man  and  Engels's  legacy  is  an  infantile  disease  atliicting 
tnte  believers . . . 

Nonetheless,  it  is  a £»ct  that  Marxism  proved  to  be  very  well  suited  to  the 
legitimization  of  the  most  consistent  and  long-lived  form  of  totalitarian  regime 
known,  that  die  crimes  of  dtis  regime  were  meant  to  serve  the  cause  of  die 
Marxist  utopia,  and  diat  almost  all  Marxists  in  the  world  supponed  this  regime 
without  questioning  its  ideological  legitimacy.  We  can  readily  concede  that  it 
was  not  unavoidable  but  that  it  was  not  accidental.  Leninism  and  Stalinism, 
both  as  dscory  and  as  practice,  were  not  the  products  of  an  erroneous  reading, 
much  less  a deliberate  distortion,  of  Marxism;  they  were  die  dominant  form  of 
Marxist  thought  in  die  twentieth  century  . . . 

We  can  go  even  further.  Marxist  totalitarianism  was  the  predictable  outcome 
of  a Marxist-inspired  revolutionary  communist  movement.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  Marxism  as  a theory  of  socioeconomic  development  contained  many 
reasonable  warnings  against  reckless  revolutionism  and  utopianism,  hence  it 
could  evolve  (and  did  evolve  in  the  West)  in  die  direction  of  a democratic 
socialism  that  was  increasingly  compatible  with  bourgeois  democracy  and 
capitalist  economy.  However, ...  the  inevitable  price  of  such  evolution  was 
to  abandon  the  essential  elements  of  Marxist  identity:  iu  commitment  to 
revoludonary  radicalism  and  its  communist  ideals. 

Sonne:  Andrei  Walieki , Marxism  and  the  Leap  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Freedom,  1995.  pp.  497-8. 


The  relationship  between  Leninism  and  Stalinism  has  been  one  of  the  most 
contentious  issues  in  Soviet  studies.  Was  Stalmsm  a natural  development  from 
Leninism  or  a deviation’  The  controversies  sirroundirg  the  relationship  between 
Leninism  and  Stalinism  have  been  particularly  acute  becaise  the  reputation  of  the 
revelation  and  thus  of  revolutionaiy  socialism  has  been  to  some  extent  at  stake.  The 
totahanan  schoc4  was  tradtionaily  indned  to  see  the  two  periods  as  part  of  one 
continuum . ’Revisionist’  historians,  beginning  in  the  1960s,  began  to  argue  that 
Leninism,  for  at  its  violence,  did  not  necessariy  lead  to  Stalnism.  There  were  other 
options  For  example.  Stephen  Cohen  in  an  acclaimed  biography  of  Bdeharin. 
suggested  that  the  rrcre  moderate.  ’BuWvarinst’  read  to  socialism  had  been  a genaine 
option  in  the  1920s  (Cohen  1973: 208). 

Other  wcvV  has  suggested  that  even  within  the  framework  of  the  commarxJ- 
adn  instrati  ve  system,  Stalin's  terroristic  strategy  was  not  the  only  option  Using  the 
newly- opened  Soviet  archives,  the  yoixig  Russian  historian  Oleg  Khlevmdc  has 
suggested  that  a more  moderate  strategy  of  rapid  indistmlsation  was  represented 
in  the  Politburo  of  the  1 930s  by  Commissar  of  Heavy  Industry,  GK  Ordzhonlodze. 
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Document  1.7  Alternatives  to  Stalinism 

Although  Ordzhonikidze  never  spoke  out  against  die  purges  as  such  and  took 
a hand  in  organizing  many  acts  of  state  terror,  he  considered  some  of  the 
repressions  excessive  and  actively  tried  to  defend  his  friends  and  comrades. 
Overall,  Ordzhonikidze's  position  can  be  called  one  of 'soft  Stalinism’,  oriented 
toward  the  Stalinist  general  line,  but  rejecting  extremes  of  terror,  mainly  in 
rclatiun  ui  ‘his  own  people' 

The  so-called  command-administrative  economy  dearly  is  not  the  same  as 
Stalinism.  Even  in  die  1930s,  preconditions  existed  in  society  for  the  successful 
implementation  of  a more  moderate,  less  arbitrary,  and  less  terroristic 
comnund- Administrative  system  . . . 

At  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  Ordzhonikidze  was  ready  to  get  involved 
in  a serious  struggle  widi  Stalin  He  was  too  much  a Stalinist  and  too  dependent 
a political  figure  ...  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  available  facts 
suggest  that  Ordzhonikidze  only  tried  to  make  Stalin  change  his  mind, 
although  he  did  so  insistendy,  and,  it  can  be  said,  fearlessly. 

After  his  death,  Stalin’s  comradcs-in-arms,  many  of  who,  like 
Ordzhonikidze,  were  ‘soft  Stalinists’,  partly  dismantled  die  system  and  rejected 
die  extremes  of  state  terrotism.  They  opted  for  a variant  tliat  germinated  back 
in  the  1930s  and  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  Ordzhonikidze. 

Sourte:  Ota  KUtvniuk , In  Stalin’s  Shadow:  die  Career  of  “Sergo’ 
Ordzhonikidze,  1995b,  pp.  175-8. 

KhlevmJ*  argument  points  to  Stalin’s  own  persordity  as  the  crucial  component  in 
the  formation  of  the  Stalinist  regime.  It  also  suggests  that  that  there  were  political 
dfferences  in  Stain's  Politburo,  and  this  is  a theme  wf»ch  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  amongst  Western  Nstorians  ki  addition  to  assessng  the  origins  of  Stalniom. 
some  revisionists  have  argued  that  Stalin  was  not  the  al-powerfJ  dictator  that 
tradition  has  it  The  American  historian  John  Arch  Getty  went  as  far  as  to  argue 
that  factional  snuggles  within  the  elite  hdicate  that  there  was  a 'lively  politics'  in  the 
1930s  (Getty  1985:  199).  although  tbs  has  been  wdely  disputed.  To  a large  extent 
the  questions  asked  about  Stalin  are  srnilar  to  those  that  have  been  asked  about 
rttler.  The  pichre  of  a Hitler  m total  control  of  Nazi  Germany  was  chalenged  n the 
1960s  by  historians  fike  Hans  Mommsen  and  Martin  Bioszat  who  suggested  that 
Hitler  usually  delegated  responsibility  to  others  and  that  his  decision-nv-kirg  was  very 
haphazard  (Mommsen  1966;  Broszat  1969).  Few  have  argued  that  Stalin  was  lazy 
aid  indolent  Uce  rttler.  Furthermore,  the  evidence  suggests  that  Stain  achieved  a 
greater  everyday  control  of  hr;  system  than  dd  Hitler  (Bialer  1 980. 370).  Nevertheless, 
it  has  been  argued  that  there  is  little  clear  evidence  that  Stain  was  a 'master  planner': 
sometimes,  it  seems,  he  reacted  to  events  rather  thun  planned  them  ahead  of  time 
(Getty  1 985: 203:  see  also  Thirstcn  1996:  17). 

The  most  common  critique  of  the  trad'd  on  al  totalitarian  interpretation  has  been 
that  beneath  the  facade  of  total  control,  the  Stalin  adninstration  was  inefficient  and 
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chaotic  and  hindered  by  bureaucratic  Snipes.  FrecjjerWy.  its  policies  had  urintended 
ccnse<*ier«res  T rotUcy  argued  that  the  regime's  democratic  and  revolutionary  energy 
degenerated  into  bureaucratic  centralism"  (see  Document  6. 1 4).  More  recently,  the 
historian  Moshe  Lewin  has  aryjied  that  Stalin  was  constrained  by  the  very  bureaucracy 
which  he  created 

Document  1.8  Bureaucracy  and  the  Stalinist  State 

Wc  see  therefore  a phenomenon  with  a Catch-22  quality  to  it:  the  growing 
Stalinist  centralisation  has  as  its  counterpart,  unavoidably,  the  growth  (over- 
growth ) of  party  and  state  apparaty,  proverbially  inefficient.  But  it  also  worked 
tire  other  way  round:  the  growth  oflargc  inefficient  bureaucracies  seems  to  call 
fur more  centralisation 

As  long  as  tlreie  was  a Stalin  at  the  top,  he  could  use  fear  to  force  people 
to  wotk  - but  not  to  work  efficiently.  His  terror  was  arbitrary,  not  really 
a retribution  for  anything  particular  or  predictable,  and  even  the  best 
performance  was  no  shield  against  lepres&ions. 

The  monopoly  and  supposed  cohesion  that  the  popular  totalitarian  model 
implied  were,  in  many  ways,  a fiction  in  diese  conditions:  the  specialised 
functional  ailtuinisuauons  became  a basis  for  the  crystalisation  of  powerful 
departmental  vested  interests  and  die  overall  system  turned  out  extremely 
rcfiactory  to  effective  coordination.  The  perennial  bargaining  and  infighting 
actually  blocked  the  system's  capacity  to  act  - despite  the  illusion  that  a strong 
top  leadership  in  a dictatorship  can  always  have  things  its  way. 

Sourer:  Mriht  Irwin,  ‘Bureaucracy  and  the  Stalinitt  State’,  Stalinism  and 
Nazism,  1997,  pp.  69-70. 

Much  scholarship  of  the  Stalin  era  has  been  libeled  ‘revisionist’.  Yet  ‘revis^nst’ 
hiaorians  often  differ  widely  amongst  them>ehes.  To  distinguish  them,  it  has  been 
helpfully  suggested  that  there  have  been  two  generations  of  revisionists:  first- 
generation  revs  crusts,  Ike  Stephen  Cohen  Moshe  Lewin  and  Robert  Tucker  declared 
that  the  total  itartan'  model  dd  rot  apply  to  the  pre-Staln  regme  a second  generation, 
often  with  a particular  interest  in  social  history,  argued  against  totaltarun  perspectives 
in  general  (Manr.ng  1 987: 409- 1 0).  Yet  the  term  'revisionism'  should  be  treated  with 
some  caution.  Indeed,  sometimes  there  is  considerable  common  groind  between 
toultarian  and  revisionist  interpretations,  which  can  be  obscured  by  an  overuse  of 
the  terms  (see  also  Getty  and  Manr.ng  1 993:  1 3). 

The  revioonst  trend  in  studies  of  the  Stalin  period  cannot  be  separated  frem  the 
rise  m Western  scholarship  of  revisionist  assessments  of  the  events  of  1917. 
Traditionally,  liberal  historians  interpreted  the  February  and  October  revolutions  in 
terms  of  politics:  a lull  understandng  of  the  Bolshevk  seizure  of  po  wer  could  best  be 
attained  by  looking  at  the  weaknesses  of  the  Provisional  Government  the  leadership 
of  Lenn  and  the  particular  crcimaances  of  the  First  World  War.  Revisionists,  reacting 
aganst  the  perceved  narrowness  of  thrs  approach,  attempted  to  introduce  'sooet/ 
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into  the  picture:  poltics  could  be  irwterstood  as  reflecting  wider  social  processes; 
revok/ticnary  ipheaval  occurred  because  of  deep-seated  divisions  n Russian  society 
(Acton  1 990: 28-48.)  The  same  dffaence  of  emphasis  has  also  embraced  the  debate 
about  the  Stalin  regme.  kistead  of  analysing  the  state's  impact  on  society  during  the 
Stalin  era.  social  Nstorians  have  focused  on  the  reverse  process,  whereby  policy  was 
sloped  by  social  fortes.  Wnting  in  1979.  Sheila  Fitzpatnck  took  the  view  that 
upwardy-mobile  social  goips,  traned  daring  the  first  Five  Year  Plan,  had  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  Stain's  pirges;  Stain's  policies  were  in  pan  the  resiA  of  pressure 
from  below  (Fitzpatrick  1979b:  398).  The  revisionist  argument  has  not  been  that 
politics  were  somehow  irrelevant,  but  that  ct  is  impossible  to  understand  Stalinist 
politics  without  seeing  how  policies  were  adapted  or  even  reshaped  by  different 
social  groups  Events  can  be  seen  from  above  and  below  (Marnhng  1987: 409). 

A recent  example  of  ths  social  Kstory  is  Sheta  Fitzpatrick's  Stale's  Peasants  ( 1 994). 
The  bock  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  often-hdden  mental  universe  of  the  Soviet 
peasant  in  the  1 930s,  and  the  dfferent  peasant  strateges  of  resistance.  Rtzpatrkk  uses 
the  metaphor  of 'negotiation'  to  describe  the  complex  process  o/bargair.ng  by  whch 
the  state  and  the  peasantry  tried  to  impose  their  wills  on  one  another. 

Document  1.9  A Process  of  Negotiation 

Much  of  what  happened  in  the  1 930*  can  lx  seen  as  a process  of  pushing 
and  pulling  as  the  various  interested  panics  strove  to  define  the  kolkhoz  to 
serve  their  purposes.  In  the  first  yean,  the  great  issue  was  the  struggle  over 
compulsory  procurements  levels  that  culminated  disastrously  for  both  sides  in 
the  1932-1933  famine.  Although  quotas  had  to  be  lowered  temporarily 
in  response  in  the  famine,  die  state  did  not  abandon  its  determination  to 
take  a much  larger  share  of  the  harvest  than  peasants  would  willingly  have 
marketed 

On  other  issues  there  was  more  room  for  compromise  and  the  kind  of 
everyday  negotiation  that  is  part  of  most  human  transactions.  On  some 
questions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  kolkhoz,  die  state  modified  its  original 
preferences.  On  other  questions,  such  as  the  obligatory  collectivization  of 
horses,  the  sure  held  its  ground  despite  persistent  peasant  pressure.  Still  other 
questions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  private  plot  and  the  extent  of  die  kalkhoznik's 
labor  obligations,  became  subjects  of  endless  contestation,  with  the  boundaries 
of  permissible  practice  shilling  back  and  forth. 

Sonne  Sbeilu  Fitipatritk,  Stalin’s  Peasants,  1994,  pp.  8-9. 

The  mature  of  resistance  strategies  is  also  a central  issue  h Stephen  Kotkin's  recent, 
ac clamed  study  of  Magnitogorsk  m the  1930s.  Magnetic  Mom  tan  (1995).  Kotkin  fi 
interested  in  what  French  philosopher  Michel  Foucault  called  the  problem  of 
Selectivity’:  the  processes  by  which  individuals  are  made  Kotkin  argues  that  the 
struggle  between  state  and  society  in  the  1930s  resulted  r a new  Bolshevik  ciiture: 
Stalirisrn  is  best  understood  as  a system  embracing  new  social  and  cJtural  patterns 
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of  behMmr.  Although  Kotkin  argues  that  Stalirist  ways  of  thirfcng  and  practices  hid 
much  in  common  with  other  industrial  comities  (Kotkin  1 995: 366),  he  also  suggests 
that  Stalinism  hid  a ciitural  distinctiveness  all  of  its  own. 

Document  1.10  Stalinism  as  a Way  of  Life 

Stalinism  was  not  just  a political  system,  let  alone  the  rule  of  an  individual  It 
was  a set  of  values,  a social  identity,  a way  of  life  . . . 

Such  activities  [as  the  trade  in  forged  or  stolen  documents),  if  they  have 
been  studied  at  all,  have  usually  been  attributed  to  the  moral  bankruptcy  of 
individuals  forced  to  live  under  an  illegitimate  regime.  But  far  from  showing 
depravity,  the  proliferation  of  illegalities  may  indicate,  if  not  opposition  to 
Bolshevik  rule,  creative  resistance  to  a set  of  written  and  unwritten  rules 
governing  appropriate  behavior  . . . 

The  urban  inhabitants  knew  how  to  make  tile  best  of  their  lot;  they  knew 
what  should  be  avoided  and  which  rules  could  be  bent  under  what 
circumstances  and  which  could  not . . . The  inhabitants  of  Magnitogorsk  were 
experts  in  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  rules  of  the  game.  That  these  new 
rules  of  urban  life  were  often  unspoken  did  not  mean  they  were  less  teal . . . 

Within  the  framework  provided  by  the  new  rules  of  urban  life,  die 
inhabitants  of  Magnitogorsk  were  confronted  and  in  turn  conftontcd  odiets 
with  various  attitudes,  self-understandings  and  behavior.  These  constituted 
what  has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  little  tactics  of  the  habitat,  through 
which  hfc  in  Magnitogorsk  was  lived  and  made  sense.  Such  petty  maneuvers 
and  modest  stratagems  hold  an  essential  clue,  for  in  them  the  basic  outlines  of 
the  new  socialist  society*  nude  themselves  manifest . . . 

‘[A)tomizaiion,'  if  not  as  total  as  some  commentators  have  claimed,  was 
considerable.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  terms  of  the  new  social  identity* 
also  forged  the  people  into  a larger  political  community. 

Source.  Stephen  Kotkin,  Magnetic  Mountain:  Stalinism  as  a Civilization, 

1995.  pp.  23,  IS4,  236. 

The  study  of  the  social  history  of  the  Stalin  era  lias  been  a very  influential  tendency 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  In  addition  to  the  above,  such  research  has.  for  example, 
resulted  in  detailed  studies  of  the  Stalmt  terror  (Getty  and  Mannrg  1993).  the 
popular  oiture  of  the  war  era  (Strtes  1 995),  the  popular  mood  during  the  Lehng-ad 
seige  (Lomagin  1 995),  peasant  opposition  movements  of  the  eariy  1 930s  (Vfcola  1 996). 
patterns  of  denurvoation  (Fitzpatrick  1996;  Kozlov  1996),  popular  opinion  of  the 
1930s  (S.  Davies  1997a).  aid  urban,  sooal  and  cultural  history  (Fitzpatndc  1999). 
Although  the  work  of  social  historians  has  not  reversed  the  traditional  peture  of  a 
higNy  centraicsed  and  coercive  state  it  has  led  to  a much  more  rxianced  understand ng 
of  the  relationship  between  state  and  society. 

Some  fascinating  material  has  been  released  with  the  opening  up  of  the  Soviet 
arthves  (see  R.W  Dawes  1 989a  1 997).  Dmitri  Vohogcno/s  biography  of  Stain  was 
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one  of  the  first  bocta  to  gve  a taste  of  the  range  of  materials  wheh  wae  available 
(Vokogcnov  1991).  Important  collations  of  documents  hive  applied,  covering 
Stalin’s  letters  to  Molotov  (Lih  et  d.  1995);  the  Politburo  in  the  1930s  (Khlevr.uk  er 
of.  1995);  NKVD  interrogations  of  writers  (Shentalinsky  1995);  wartime  Moscow 
(Gorinov  ec  al.  1995);  censorship  (Goriaeva  1997);  social  history  (Sokolov  1998); 
the  terror  (Getty.  Mannhg  and  Naimov  1999):  as  well  as  Soviet  history  in  general 
(Koenker  and  Badman  1997).  So  much  information  is  being  released  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  scholar  to  keep  abreast  of  a.  However,  it  is  possible  to  say,  in 
very  general  terms,  that  the  new  material  has  not  led  to  a major  theoretical 
reassessment  of  the  Stalin  regme.  Much  of  what  the  totalitarian  school  originally 
stated  about  the  extent  of  Stain's  power  has  been  confrmed.  His  will  and  ambition 
remain  crucial  determinants  of  the  system  he  created  (Surry  1 997;  48).  At  the  same 
time,  the  corrptexsty  of  the  Stalin  regime,  which  is  not  really  conducive  to  'models’  of 
analysis,  has  afco  teen  brought  out  Society  as  wel  as  politics,  has  been  given  a voce. 
In  many  ways,  it  is  dear  that  political  and  social  history  need  not  conflict  trographical 
and  social  approaches  complement  one  another  (Shearer  1 996:  20). 
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The  rdatiomshp  between  Lenn  arxJ  Stiin  has  always  been  a matter  of  controversy. 
Some  historians  have  seen  a contiruous  path  from  Lenin's  regime  to  Stair’s 
dictatorship.  From  that  pont  of  view.  Lenn’s  ideology  and  tactics  -sere  essentially 
dictatorial  and  provided  the  basis  for  Stain's  system  of  rule.  Lenin  was  a ruthless, 
cynical  <rd  aggressive  dictator  who  had  nothing  bat  scorn  for  humvariond  (see  Pipes 
1996: 10-13).  Another  perspective  a that  thee  was  no  such  inevit±te  development. 
Although  a dotatorship.  Lerin's  regime  functioned  very  dfferently  from  Stalin's. 
Furthermore.  Lenn’s  vision  of  a rational  dctatonhip  with  respcnsWe  leadership  and 
efficient  worthing  institutions,  was  credible  (lewin  I97S:  136). 

Pan  of  the  dlemrna  is  that  Lenin  introduced  sharply  contrasting  policies  at  dfferent 
times.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  advocated  what  later  became  known  as  War 
Corrmurcm.  The  rivcbed  the  natcnalisaton  of  all  industries  a state  trade  moropoly 
and  the  rwyjisitorvng  of  peasant  prodice.  Peasant  opposition  was  merolessJy  crushed. 
At  the  same  time,  peasant  arrest  and  the  Kronstadt  revolt  forced  Lenn  into  a radical 
change  of  cotxse.  At  the  I Oth  Party  Congress  in  March  1921,  against  considerable 
opposition  from  within  the  party,  Lenn  trou#tf  in  the  New  Economic  Polcy 
(NEP).  which  introduced  a mixed  economy,  fostead  of  requbitionhg  grain  from  the 
peasants,  the  regime  ntrodixed  a gradjated.  agricultural  tax  in  khd  (from  1923  in 
money  only),  which  gave  the  peasant  the  chance  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
his  land  and  sell  his  prodace  for  profit.  War  Communism  and  NEP  represented 
two  approaches  to  bulking  a socialist  society,  the  first  involved  a policy  of  state-led 
social  engneemg  and  modernisation;  in  the  second,  the  state  sU  played  a central 
role,  but  the  approach  was  more  evolutionary.  The  fact  that  Lenn  was  associated 
with  both  these  approaches  was  very  convergent  for  later  Soviet  leaders,  who  could 
legitimise  either  their  extreme  or  more  moderate  policies  by  claimng  them  to  be  tniy 
Leninist 

In  1 9 17,  it  appears  that  Stalin  spent  considerable  time  as  Lenn's  assistant  (Radansky 
1 996;  I <7. 1 1 5),  but  he  did  mt  play  an  important  role  in  the  October  revolution  itself. 
Alter  the  Bolshevks  seized  power,  he  was  made  Commissar  of  Nationalties.  ki  March 
1 9 1 9.  he  was  appcnted  to  the  newly-created  Politbixo  and  Orgbixo.  In  Aprt  1919. 
he  was  made  head  of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants’  Inspectorate,  a post  he  held  until 
April  1922  when  he  was  made  General  Secretary  of  the  upgraded  party  Secretariat 
This  accumJaticn  of  offices  was  a remarkable  achievement  for  a man  wha  was  fcttle 
known  m the  wider  party  and  certanly  not  in  the  country  at  large. 
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Lenin  tad  a stroke  in  May  1 922.  and  at  that  time  his  relationsNp  with  Stalin 
remained  good  However,  m subsequent  months  their  relationship  started  to 
deteriorate.  Diring  the  autimn  of  1 922.  the  two  men  had  a dispute  over  how 
to  orgarvse  the  intejyation  of  ncxvRusszn  nationalities  into  the  state  structure.  Stalin 
wanted  to  indude  the  non- Russian  rationalities  as  autonomous  reputrtcs  within 
a wider  Russran  state.  Lenin,  reacting  against  what  he  saw  as  Russian  chauvinism, 
successfully  argued  for  a federal  struct  ire  where  the  Russian  republic  was  one 
amongst  many. 

Lenin  was  annoyed  by  an  occasion  in  the  autumn  of  1922  when  Ordzhonikidze, 
trying  to  impose  his  wil  on  a Georgian  commune!  called  A.  Kabakhidze  had  beaten 
him  up.  Stain  and  Dzerzhinsky  took  a relaxed  attitude  to  the  problem.  Lenin  saw  in 
this  the  emergence  of  a crude  and  dictatorial  method  of  working  It  was  in  the  context 
of  such  behaviour  and  the  discussions  of  the  rationality  question  in  the  autimn 
of  1922  that  Lenn.  on  24-25  December  1922.  dictated  hs  famous  Testment.  in 
which  he  crrtidsed  Stiin  and  the  other  Bolshevik  leaders,  and  called  for  a collective 
party  leadership.  On  4 Jnuary  1 923.  he  added  a postscript  to  the  T estament.  n whch 
he  suggested  that  Stain  be  removed  frcm  his  post 


Document  2.1  Lenin's  Testament 


24  Deermbtr  1922 . . . The  prime  factors  in  the  question  of  stability  arc  such 
members  of  die  Central  Committee  as  Stalin  and  Trotsky.  I think  the  rela- 
tionship between  them  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  danger  of  a schism, 
which  could  be  avoided,  and  this  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  served, 
among  other  things,  by  increasing  the  number  of  Central  Committee  members 
ui  5(1  or  100 

Comrade  Stalin,  having  become  gcnctal  secretary,  has  boundless  power 
concentrated  in  his  hands,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  he  will  always  be  capable 
of  using  dial  power  widi  sufficient  caution.  Comrade  Trotsky,  on  the  other 
hand, ...  is  distinguished  not  only  by  his  outstanding  ability.  He  is  personally 
perhaps  the  most  capable  man  in  die  present  Central  Committee,  but  he  has 
displayed  excessive  self-assurance  and  shown  excessive  preoccupation  with  the 
purely  administrative  side  of  die  work. 

These  tw  o qualities  of  the  two  outstanding  lcadets  of  the  present  Central 
Committee  can  inadvertendy  lead  to  a schism,  and  if  our  party  does  not  take 
steps  to  avert  this,  the  schism  may  come  unexpectedly. 

I shall  not  give  any  further  appraisals  of  the  personal  qualities  of  other 
members  of  die  Central  Committee;  I sliall  just  recall  that  die  October  episode 
widi  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  was,  of  course,  no  accident  hut  neither  can 
die  blame  for  it  be  laid  upon  diem,  any  more  than  unbulxhevum  can  upon 
Trotsky  . . . 

Bukharin  is  not  only  the  most  valuable  and  important  theorist  of  the  party; 
he  is  also  rightly  considered  the  favorite  of  the  whole  Party,  but  his  theoretical 
views  can  be  classified  as  fully  Marxist  only  with  gteat  reserve,  for  there  is 
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somcihing  scholastic  about  him  (he  has  never  made  a study  of  dialectics,  and, 
I think,  never  fully  understood  it). 

25  Daembtr  1922.  As  for  Piatakov,  he  is  unquestionably  a man  of  outstand- 
ing will  and  outstanding  ability,  but  he  shows  too  much  zeal  for  administration 
and  the  administrative  side  of  the  work  to  be  relied  on  in  a serious  political 
nutter  — 

4 January  1923.  Stalin  is  too  etude,  and  this  defect,  although  quite  tolerable 
in  our  midst  and  in  dealings  with  us  Communists,  becomes  intolerable  in  a 
general  secretary.  That  is  why  I suggest  that  the  comrades  think  about  a way 
of  removing  Stalin  from  that  post  and  appointing  another  man  in  his  stead 
who  in  all  other  respects  differs  from  Comrade  Stalin  in  having  only  one 
advantage,  namely  in  being  more  tolerant,  more  loyal,  more  polite,  and  more 
considerate  to  the  comrades,  less  capricious,  etc.  This  circumstance  may  appear 
to  be  an  insignifkunt  trifle.  But  1 think  from  the  standpoint  of  safeguards  against 
a split  and  front  the  point  of  view  of  what  1 wrote  about  the  relationship 
between  Stalin  and  Trotsky,  it  is  not  a trifle,  or  it  is  a trifle  that  can  assume 
decisive  significance. 

Smru:  Lars  H Lib  ,i  at  (eis),  Stalin’s  Letters  to  Molotov,  1995,  pp.  241-2. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  Lenn  had  been  preparing  to  attack  Stalin  publidy 
at  the  1 2th  Party  Congress  m April  1921  Fortunately  for  Stain  Lenn  had  another 
stroke  on  7 March  and  was  iratfe  to  pirsue  hs  concerns.  After  Lenn  ded.  the 
Testament  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  1 3th  Party  Congress  in  May  1924. 
However,  it  was  not  discussed  by  the  Congress  as  a whole.  A resolution  was  tabled 
in  wNch  Stain  was  enpned  singly  to  take  accoent  of  Lerin’s  criticisms,  and  after  that 
the  matter  was  dropped  (Vokogonov  1991: 93-4).  Stalin  was  helped  by  the  factthit 
the  other  rivals  for  leadership  did  not  emerge  well  from  the  document  either. 
Furthermore.  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  regarded  Trotsky  as  the  chef  contender  for 
leadership  and  Stalin  was  happy  to  operate  in  ther  shadow  white  he  continued  to 
build  up  his  power  base. 

Although  his  relationship  with  Lenin  had  cooled  in  these  years,  Stain  also 
recogtvsed  the  value  of  presenting  himself  as  the  guardian  of  Lenn's  legacy.  A cult  of 
Lenin  had  be^in  to  emerge  during  Lenin's  lifetime  (Tunurkn  1983:64-11  l).and  after 
his  death  Stalin  ertoixaged  its  development.  For  example  on  26  January  1924.  two 
days  after  Lenn’s  death  and  on  the  eve  of  his  frneral.  Stain  gave  a speech  at  the 
Second  AJl-JJnion  Congress  of  Soviets  in  which  he  read  out  an  oath  of  allejjance  to 
Lenin.  The  style  of  the  speech  had  a psetxJo-religious  quality  to  ic  Lenin  was  becoming 
a new  ’icon',  in  place  of  the  symbols  of  tiadtional  religion. 

Document  2.2  Stalin’s  Oath  to  Lenin 

Comrades,  wc  Communists  arc  people  of  a special  cut.  We  have  been  cut  out 
of  peculiar  Muff . . . There  it  no  loftier  title  than  that  of  a member  of  the  party, 
of  wlikh  Comrade  Lenin  has  been  founder  and  leader It  is  noc  given  to 
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cvcryooc  10  ciulurc  die  hardships  and  storms  that  go  with  membership  of  such 
a patty.  Sons  of  die  working  class,  sons  of  misery  and  struggle,  sons  ofincrcdiblr 
pnvauon  and  Ivcroic  endeavour,  these,  above  all,  ought  to  be  the  members  of 
such  a patty 

In  leasing  us,  Comrade  Lenin  ordained  us  to  hold  high  and  keep  pure  the 
great  title  of  member  of  the  party’.  We  vow  to  dice,  Comrade  Lenin,  that  we 
shall  honourably  fulfil  this  thy  commandment . . , 

In  leaving  us.  Comrade  Lenin  ordained  us  to  guard  the  unity  of  our  party 
like  the  apple  of  our  eye.  We  vow  to  thee.  Comrade  Lenin,  that  without  sparing 
our  strength,  we  shall  lulfil  honourably  diis  thy  commandment,  too  — 

In  leaving  us,  Comrade  Lenin  ordained  us  to  guard  and  strengthen 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  We  vow  to  dice.  Comrade  Lenin,  dial  with- 
out sparing  our  strcngdi  we  sliall  honourably  fuliil  dus  div  commandment, 
too  ... 

In  leaving  us.  Comrade  Lenin  ordained  us  to  strcugdieii  widi  all  our  might 
the  alliance  of  workers  and  peasants.  We  vow  to  thee.  Comrade  Lenin,  that  we 
shall  fulfil  honourably  this  thy  commandment,  too  . . . 

In  leaving  us,  Comadc  Lenin  ordained  us  to  strengdien  and  broaden  the 
Union  of  the  Republics.  We  vow  to  diec,  Comrade  Lenin,  that  we  shall 

honourably  fulfil  diis  thy  commandment,  too 

In  leaving  us.  Comrade  Lenin  ordained  us  to  keep  laith  with  the  piinciples 
of  the  Communist  International.  We  vow  to  thee,  Comrade  Lenin,  that  we  shall 
not  spare  our  lives  in  the  endeavour  to  strengdien  and  broaden  the  alliance  of 
die  workers  of  the  whole  w orld  - die  Communist  International. 


s*urie  /in tie  Dtuitibtr,  Stalin,  1967,  p.  270. 

Encouraged  by  Stalin,  the  cult  of  Lenn  became  very  strong  in  the  follcrwng  years. 
Frethermore,  a myth  was  created  aroreid  the  revolution  itself.  In  hs  ffrn.  October 
(1927),  Sergei  Bsenstein  presented  the  stoimng  of  the  Winter  Palace  as  a spon- 
taneous explosion  of  popiiar  anger  by  workers  <nd  soldiers,  whereas  the  orignal 
event  was  fcw-key  by  comparison  Although  the  film  emphasises  the  influence  of 
the  people',  rather  than  the  personalties  of  history.  Lenn,  speaking  to  the  crowd 
followirg  hs  arrival  at  the  Finland  Station  in  April  1917,  was  depicted  in  a memorably 
heroic  pose  (see  also  Document  1 2.7). 


Document  2.3  Lenin  at  the  Finland  Station  in 
Eisenstein’s  October 

[See  screen  shot  opposite] 

Stunt:  October,  1927. 

Stalin  used  Lenin  to  legitimse  his  position  in  his  ideological  battles  with  political 
opponents.  At  the  end  of  1924,  Stain  introduced  the  «Jea  of  socialism  in  one 
corei try1.  In  theory,  the  revolution  in  Russia  was  to  be  accompanied  by  revolution 
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across  Europe.  When  tte  did  no?  happen.  Stain,  quoting  selectively  from  Lenin’s 
writings*  advocated  ’sociaism  in  one  count!}':  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  build 
socialism  in  Rixssa  before  the  international  revolution  took  place.  ‘Socialism  in  one 
cointry  was  designed  to  differ  from  Trotsky’s  theory  of  >ermanent  revokition’.  and 
in  attacking  Trotsky’s  position  Stalin  identified  his  own  approach  as  the  truly  Leniiwt 
one.  ’Sociaism  n one  country  appealed  to  those  who  wanted  the  country  to  settle 
down  after  the  troubles  of  the  previous  decade.  It  also  appealed  to  latent  feelngs  of 
Russian  nationalism.  In  192ft  a collection  of  essays  had  appeared  in  the  Russian 
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errvfl’afon  entitled  Charge  of  Lasdnarks,  which  suggested  that  the  Bolshevik  ideotogy 
was  acqiiring  rviticoalistic  characteristics.  It  had  found  a number  of  adherents  amongst 
the  Soviet  intelligentsia.  Stalin  discreetly  touched  a simiar  chord  when,  in  t*s 
foundations  of  Leniivsm'  (1924).  he  attacked  the  pemunentists'  for  fa/mg  to 
appreciate  the  strength  of  the  Russian  peasantiy  and  proletariat 

Document  2.4  Stalin’s  Critique  of  ‘Permanent 
Revolution’ 

Why  did  Lenin  combat  the  idea  of  'permanent  (uninterrupted)  revolution'? 

Became  Lenin  proposed  that  the  revolutionary  capacities  of  the  peasantry 
be  utilised  ‘to  the  utmost’  and  dial  die  fullest  use  be  made  of  their  revolutionary 
energy  for  the  complete  liquidation  of  tsarism  and  for  the  transition  to  the 
piulctanan  revolution,  whereas  die  adherents  of ‘permanent  revolution’  did  not 
undemand  the  important  role  of  die  peasantry  in  the  Russian  revolution, 
underestimated  die  strength  of  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  peasantry, 
underestimated  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  Russian  proletariat  to  lead  the 
peasantry,  and  thereby  hampered  the  work  of  emancipating  the  peasantry  from 
die  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  wotk  of  rallying  the  peasantry  around  the 
proletariat. 

Because  Lenin  proposed  that  the  revolution  be  crowned  with  die  transfer 
of  power  to  the  proletariat,  whereas  the  adherents  of  ‘permanent’  revolution 
wanted  to  be/tin  at  once  widi  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  proletariat, 
failing  to  realiie  that  in  so  doing  they  were  closing  their  eyes  to  such  a 
‘minor  detail*  as  the  survivals  of  serfdom  and  were  leaving  out  of  account 
so  important  a force  as  die  Russian  peasantiy,  failing  to  understand  dial  such 
a policy  could  only  retard  die  winning  of  the  peasantry  to  the  side  of  die 
proletariat . . . 

The  idea  of ‘permanent’  revolution  ii  not  a new  idea.  It  was  first  advanced 
by  Man  at  die  end  of  the  forties  in  his  well-known  Address  10  the  Communist 
Lijtui  ( 1850).  It  was  from  this  document  that  our  ‘pemunentists’  took  die 
idea  of  unintertupted  revuluuon.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  taking 
it  tram  Man  our  ‘pemunentists’  altered  it  somewhat,  and  in  altering  it  spoilt 
it  and  made  it  unfit  for  practical  use.  The  experienced  hand  of  Lenin  was  needed 
to  rectify  this  mistake,  to  take  Man’s  idea  of  uninterrupted  revolution  in  its 
pure  form  and  make  it  a cornerstone  of  hit  thcoty  of  revolution  . . . 

That  is  why  Lenin  regarded  this  theory  as  a semi-Menshevik  theory  and  said 
dial  it  ’borrows  trocn  the  Bolsheviks  their  call  for  a decisive  tevolutionaiy 
struggle  and  die  conquest  of  political  power  by  die  proletariat,  and  from  the 
Mensheviks  the  “repudiauon”  ol  die  role  of  the  peasantry’. 

Stunt:  J.  Stalin,  Tlx  Foundations  of  Leninism Leninism,  1940,  pp.  24-6. 

Trotsky  was  forced  to  reajyi  as  Mirsster  of  War  in  Januaiy  1 925.  and  the  theory  of 
'socialism  in  one  country  was  accepted  as  official  party  policy  at  the  I 4th  Party 
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Conference  in  Apnl  1925.  However,  by  then.  Stalin  was  encountering  opposition 
from  another  quarter.  Dunng  the  years  1 923-25,  the  USSR  was  led  by  a triimvirate' 
consisting  of  Zinoviev.  Kamenev  and  Stalin.  Outwardly,  Zinoviev  was  the  most 
poweif J of  the  three,  but  in  practice  it  was  increasn#y  Stalin  who  held  the  levers  of 
power.  The  trvjrrrvirate'  were  mited  by  their  hostiity  to  TrotsVy.  but  with  Trotsky's 
power  fadng  ther  differ  trees  soon  came  mo  the  open  The  unity  of  the  trkimv  irate 
was  always  slisky.  As  a arty  as  )iiy  1 923,  Zinoviev  was  expressing  concern  about  Stain’s 
rising  power  (R.W.  Daves  1997  Ml).  At  the  14th  Party  Congress  in  December 
1 925.  Kamenev  attacked  the  dominance  of  Stain  in  the  leadership.  However,  he  had 
difficulty  making  himself  heard  Stain’s  control  of  the  party  machine  meant  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  express  a dissonant  word  publdy. 


Document  2.5  Kamenev  Attacks  Stalin 

We  are  against  clearing  the  theory  of  the  ‘leader’,  we  arc  against  making  a 
‘leader’.  We  are  against  the  Secretariat,  which  in  practice  unites  policy  and 
organisation,  standing  above  political  otgans.  We  believe  that  our  leadership 
should  be  organised  so  that  the  Politburo  is  truly  all  powerful,  bringing 
together  all  the  policies  of  our  party,  and  dial  together  with  dial  die  Secretariat 
is  subject  to  it  and  technically  carrying  out  its  commands.  (Noise.)  We  cannot 
consider  it  normal  and  think  that  it  is  harmful  for  the  party  if  the  position 
continues  whereby  the  Secretariat  unites  the  policy  and  organisation  and  in 
practice  decides  policy  beforehand  ...  I have  conic  to  the  conclusion  diat 
Comrade  Stalin  cannot  catty  our  the  task  of  uniting  the  Bolshevik  staff.  (Voices 
from  seats:  ‘TTut  is  not  uuc’,  ‘Rubbish’,  ‘TTut  is  what  it  is  about’,  ‘ITicy  have 
shown  their  hand!’  Noise.  Applause  from  the  Leningrad  delegation.  Cries  ’We 
won’t  surrender  the  command  posts  to  you.’  ‘Stalin!’,  ‘Stalin!’  The  delegates 
rise  and  salute  Comrade  Stalin.  Stormy  applause.  Cries:  ‘Here’s  where  the 

patty’s  united.  The  Bolshevik  general  stall’ must  be  united.’) 

‘Long  live  Comrade  Stalin.’  (Prolonged  stormy  applause,  cries  ‘Hurrah!’ 
Noise.) 

Sourer:  M Cluranty  et  a/,  (til),  KJuestomatia  po  istorii  Rossii,  1917-1940, 
1995,  pp.  223-4. 

At  the  1 0th  Party  Congress  in  1 92 1 . Lenin  had  pushed  through  a ban  cn  factions  in 
the  party.  While  an  issue  was  bang  discussed,  it  was  possble  to  suggest  diverse  ponts 
of  view.  However,  when  the  party  had  come  to  a particular  cordusicn.  it  was  essential 
to  accept  rl  Failure  to  do  so  was  faetkanatsm  and  merited  severe  ptoisfmait  The 
strengthened  of  central  central  over  the  party  was  a response  to  two  opposibon 
groups:  the  Denwxrabc  Centralists,  who  wanted  a return  to  genune  elections  and 
debate  .wthin  the  party  and  the  Workers'  Opposition,  which  soujjit  to  combat  a 
perceived  rift  between  the  pvarty  and  the  working  class.  It  was  also  an  attempt  by  the 
leadership  to  preserve  its  political  control  white  the  market  was  ritradjced  It  fas  been 
argued  that  the  tan  on  factions  paved  the  way  for  Stalin  to  gar  control  of  the  party 
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(Schapito  1977:  xvu.  314-42).  Certainly.  Stein  made  full  use  of  the  ban  on  factions. 
Writing  ri  The  Foundations  of  Lemhsm.  he  placed  great  emphasis  on  parly  ur«ty. 

Document  2.6  Stalin  on  Party  Unity 

The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  arc 
impossible  widsout  a patty  winch  is  strong  by  reason  of  its  solidarity  and  iron 
discipline.  But  iron  discipline  in  the  Pain1  is  inconceivable  without  unity 
of  will,  without  complete  and  absolute  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Party.  This  docs  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  possibility  of  conflicts 
within  the  Party  is  thereby  precluded.  On  the  contrary,  iron  discipline  does 
not  preclude  but  presupposes  criticism  and  contest  of  opinion  within  the  Party. 
Least  of  all  docs  it  mean  that  discipline  must  be  'blind'.  On  Use  contrary,  iron 
discipline  does  not  preclude  but  presupposes  conscious  and  voluntary  sub- 
mission, for  only  conscious  discipline  can  be  truly  iron  discipline.  But  after 
a contest  of  opinion  has  been  dosed,  after  criticism  has  been  exhausted  and  a 
decision  has  been  arrived  at,  unity  of  will  and  unity  of  action  of  all  Party 
members  arc  dse  necessary  conditions  without  whidt  neither  Party  unity  no* 
iron  disuplinc  in  the  Party  is  conceivable. 

Sonne:  /.  Stalin.  ‘The  Faundatimi  ef  leninism '.  Leninism,  1940.  p.  80-1. 

h his  battles  with  his  rivals  in  the  Politburo.  Stalin  would  often  avoid  substantive 
issues  and  instead  accuse  his  opponents  of  factionalism.  For  example,  moving 
against  Znovsev  in  1 926.  Stalin  noted  Zinoviev1  s association  with  M.M  Lastevich.  an 
old  Bolshevk  who  was  first  deputy  of  the  USSR  RevokrJonary  Military  Coined.  Stalin 
decided  to  use  the  fad  that  lashevich  had  spoken  at  a meeting  of  oppositionists 
outside  Moscow  as  an  excuse  to  strike  against  Zircviev  himself.  Stalin  planned  the 
attack  on  Zrioviev  very  carefully,  accusing  him  primarily  of  factionalism  (see  R.W. 
Davies  1997: 147). 

Document  2.7  Stalin  on  Zinoviev 
Sochi,  [25  June  1926] 

To  Molotov,  Rykov,  Bukharin,  and  other  friends, 

I have  long  pondered  the  matter  of  the  Lashevich  affair,  going  back  and 
forth,  linking  it  with  die  question  of  die  opposition  groups  in  general;  several 
times  I came  to  various  opinions  and  have  finally  settled  on  the  following: 

1 Before  the  appearance  of  die  Zinoviev  group,  those  with  oppositional 
tendencies  (Trotsky,  the  workers'  opposition,  and  others)  behaved  more  or  less 
loyally  and  were  more  or  less  tolerable; 

2.  With  the  appearance  of  die  Zinoviev  group,  those  svith  the  oppositional 
tendencies  began  to  grow  air  ogam  and  break  the  bounds  ofloyalry; 
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3.  Tlie  Zinoviev  group  became  the  mmiur  of everyone  in  die  opposition  who 
was  fot  splitting  die  patty;  in  effect  it  has  become  die  leader  of  die  splitting 
tendencies  in  the  patty, . . . 

10.  Previously  I had  thought  that  a bn, id  resolution  on  unity  was  needed  at 
the  plenum.  Now  1 think  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  a resolution  for  the 
|XV|  Conference  (1  where  we  could  provide]  a theoretical  foundation  and  so 
on)  or  die  Cotyrta.  At  the  plenum,  we  can  and  should  limit  ourselves  to  a 
brief resolution  on  unity  in  die  narrow  sense  of  the  word  in  connection  with  the 
Uuhericb  affair,  citing  Lenin’s  resolution  on  unity  at  the  Tenth  Congress.  This 
resolution  should  say  that  Zinoviev  is  being  removed  from  the  Politburo 
not  because  of  differences  of  opinion  widi  the  Central  Committee  - there 
are  no  less  profound  disagreements  with  Trotsky,  after  all,  although  die  issue 
of  removing  Trotsky  from  the  Politburo  is  not  on  the  agenda  - but  because 
of  his  I Zinoviev's]  policy  of  tchiim.  I diink  diis  will  be  better:  die  workers 
will  understand  it,  since  they  value  party  unity,  and  this  will  be  a setious 
warning  for  the  other  opposition  groups.  Dzerzhinsky  can  be  brought  into 
the  Politburo  to  replace  Zinoviev.  The  party  will  take  this  well.  Or  the  number 
of  Politburo  members  can  be  raised  to  ten  by  bringing  in  bodi  Dzerzhinsky 
and  Rudzutak.  Obviously  witli  a broad  plenum  resolution  (die  previous  plan), 
we  would  be  (breed  to  unite  Zuiovicv  and  Trotsky  officially  in  one  camp,  which 
is  perhaps  premature  and  strategically  irrational  now.  Better  to  break  diem 
individually.  Let  Trotsky  and  Piatakov  defend  Zinoviev,  and  we  will  listen.  At 
any  rate  that  will  be  better  at  this  stage.  Then  we’ll  see. 

Source:  Lan  H Lib  el  al.  (edi),  Stalin’s  Letters  to  Molotov,  1995, 
pp.  115-16. 

Al  ajant  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Central  Ccntrol  Commission 
in  )jly  1 926.  Stalin  magnified  the  issue  to  suggest  that  Zinoviev’s  activity  was  part  of 
a wider  conspiracy  against  the  party,  and  fachorvalsni  was  condemned  (see  Gregcr 
1974: 286-8). 

At  the  same  plenum  hjuly  1 926,  the  forces  of  the  left,  inckiding  Trotsky.  Zinoviev. 
Kamenev  came  together  to  form  a United  Opposition.  Ther  'declaration  of  the 
thirteen’  advocated  greater  party  democracy  and  criticised  the  moderate  economic 
policy  of  the  time  which  was  based  around  the  idea  of  an  ^fiance  (sen, ilka)  between 
the  prdetanat  and  peasantry. 

Document  2.8  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 

Lenin  always  took  into  account  the  danger  that  the  concentration  of 
adnunistrativc  power  in  the  hands  of  die  patty  would  lead  to  bureaucratic 
pressure  on  the  Party.  Precisely  from  this  arose  Vladimir  Ilich's  idea  about 
organizing  the  Control  Commission,  which,  while  it  had  no  administrative 
power  in  its  hands,  would  have  all  the  power  essential  for  die  struggle  with 
bureaucratism,  fur  the  defense  of  the  right  of  a party  member  id  cipress  his 
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convictions  freely  and  to  vocc  according  to  his  conscience  without  fearing  any 
punitive  consequences  . . . 

Meanwhile  ...  the  Central  Control  Commission  itself  has  become  a purely 
administrative  organ,  which  assists  the  repression  conducted  by  other  bureau- 
cratic organs,  executing  for  them  the  punitive  part  of  the  work,  prosecuting  any 
independent  thought  in  the  party” 

All  this  is  gravely  reflected  in  the  internal  life  of  the  party  organization. 
Members  of  the  party  are  afraid  openly  to  express  aloud  their  most  cherished 
thoughts,  wishes,  demands.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  'affair'  of 
Comrade  Lashcvich  ct  al. 

The  present  year  again  reveals  with  all  daiity  that  state  industry’  is  lagging 
behind  the  development  of  the  economy  as  a whole.  The  new  harvest  again 
catches  us  without  supplies  of  goods.  But  movement  towards  socialism  is 
assured  only  when  the  tempo  of  development  of  industry  docs  not  lag  behind 
the  general  development  of  the  economy  . . . 

The  question  of  the  smyehka  is  under  present  conditions  above  all  a question 
of  industrialization 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  guise  of  a union  of  the  poor  peasantry  with  the 
middle  peasant,  we  observe  steadily  and  regularly  the  political  subordination 
of  the  poor  peasantry  to  the  middle  peasants,  and  through  them  to  the  kulak. 

Soane  Robert  Daniels,  A Documentaty  History  of  Communism,  rol.  I, 

1985,  pp.  187-8. 

At  the  1 5th  Party  Conference  in  October  1926.  when  T rotsky  was  expeled  from  the 
Pohburo.  the  opposition  tried  to  present  ther  arpinvents  but  were  denied  the  right 
to  speak.  Dirrtg  subsequent  weeks,  they  atteirpted  to  mount  demonstrations  in 
order  to  appeal  to  a wider  audience,  but  ther  meetings  were  broken  up. 

In  1927.  Stalin's  disputes  with  the  United  Opposition  rivolred  dflaences  over 
foreign  affairs.  In  April  1927.  the  Soviet  strategy  of  encouragng  the  Chinese 
Communrst  Party  to  join  the  Chinese  nationalist  Kuomnlang,  began  to  go  disastrously 
wrong.  The  Kuominiang  leader.  Chung  Kai-Shek,  after  capturing  Shanghai  with 
communist  support  then  proceeded  to  instigate  a massacre  of  local  coirmurists. 
Stalin  then  switched  Soviet  support  to  a rival  left  Kuomintang  organisation,  based  in 
Wuhan.  However,  by  the  end  of  )uly  1927.  that  had  begun  to  disintegrate.  An 
attempted  ccmrrvonist  uprising  was  suppressed  in  the  midde  of  1928.  The  Unted 
Opposition  had  bitteity  criticised  this  support  of  the  left  Kuomintang,  declaring  that 
the  Chinese  proletariat  and  poor  peasants  had  an  inherent  strength  of  their  own. 
However,  members  of  the  United  Opposition  were  forbidden  to  ptirfsh  ther  views 
(Uam  1974a;  178-9). 

Trotsky  and  Zinoviev  had  also  been  very  critical  of  the  policy  of  sipport  for 
moderate  reformist  trade  unions  in  Britain,  and  in  particular  the  Anglo-Soviet 
Committee  which  acted  as  a link  between  Soviet  trade  unions  and  the  General 
Council  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress.  After  the  involvement  of  British 
trade  union  leaders  in  the  ending  of  the  British  General  Strike  h 1926.  the  Urcted 
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Opposition  danatoed  thit  Soviet  mentors  stolid  quit  the  Coiwutlee  In  May  1 927t 
tlie  Bvitirii  government  ordered  a raid  cn  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  then  severed 
diplonvit:  relations.  A \var  scare'  ensued,  which  Stalin  exploited  to  app&i  for  gjeata 
party  unity. 

Stain’s  pcfldes,  both  m regard  to  Oina  and  Britain,  had  rot  proved  a success,  and 
in  a speech  of  August  1927  to  a jcunt  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
Central  Control  Commission,  he  was  forced  to  defend  his  strategy.  He  suggested 
that  his  opponents  were  adventurists,  who  dd  ret  appreciate  the  need  for  the  sc*t 
of  tactical  flexibility  whch  Lenin  had  emphasised  in  his  pamphlet  left  Wing' 
Comrr«jr«sm  on  fn/dnrrie  D&crde/  ( 1 920 ) (see  Ler»n  1 9 “17  vol  2:  57 1 -644). 

Document  2.9  Stalin  Defends  Soviet  Foreign  Policy, 

1927 

[Our  policy)  was  to  turn  die  Wuhan  Kuomintang  into  a centre  of  struggle 
against  the  counter-revolution,  into  die  kernel  of  the  future  rcvoludonary- 
dcmocratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry. 

Was  this  policy  right? 

The  facts  have  shown  that  it  was  die  only  correct  policy  capable  of  training 
die  broad  masses  of  die  workers  and  peasants  in  die  spirit  of  the  further 
development  of  the  revolution. 

The  opposition  at  the  time  demanded  the  immediate  fomiation  of  Soviets 
of  workers’  and  peasants’  deputies.  But  that  would  have  been  adventurism,  an 
adventurist  leap  ahead,  for  the  immediate  formation  of  Soviets  would  have 
meant  jumping  the  left -Kuomintang  phase  of  development.  Why?  Because  the 
Kuomintang  in  Wuhan,  having  supported  alliance  with  die  communists,  had 
not  yet  been  discredited  and  exposed  in  die  eyes  of  the  btoad  masses  of  die 
woriten  and  peasants,  had  not  yet  exhausted  itself  as  a bourgeois-revolutionary 
organization 

What  is  the  Anglo-Soviet  Committee?  It  represents  one  of  the  means  by 
which  our  trade  unions  arc  connected  with  die  English  unions,  widi  refotmist 
unions,  with  reacucnaiy  unions  . . . 

In  proceeding  to  the  fotnution  of  die  Anglo-Soviet  Committee,  we 
managed  to  establish  open  contact  with  the  trade  union  organizations  of  the 
wotking  masses  of  England.  What  for?  Firsdy,  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a 
united  (root  of  the  woifccts  against  capital,  or,  at  least,  to  make  mote  difficult 
the  struggle  of  the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  unions  against  the  formation  of 
such  a united  trout 

Arc  communists  in  general  permitted  to  work  in  reactionary  trade  unions’ 
Tins  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  sometimes  obligatory,  for  in  the  reactionary 
unions  diere  arc  millions  ofwoiteis,  and  communists  have  no  right  to  refrain 
from  entering  these  unions,  folding  the  way  to  the  masses,  and  winning  them 
for  communism. 

Look  at  Lenin’s  little  book  on  ‘Left  Wing’  Communiim,  an  Infantile 
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Ditardtr,  and  you  will  see  that  Uic  Lcninisi  lactic  obliges  communists  not  to 
i elute  to  work  in  rcactionaty  trade  unions  . . . 

Why  do  certain  imperialist  circles  regard  the  USSR  with  hostility,  organizing 
a united  front  against  it?  Because  the  USSR  is  a rich  market  for  goods  and  for 
the  export  of  capital 

Thete  is  the  basis  and  otigin  of  the  inevitability  of  a new  war,  w he  titer  it  is 
between  separate  imperialist  coalitions,  or  against  the  USSR. 

Sonne  Jam  Dtgrtu  (rd.),  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy,  vn/.  2, 
1925-1932, 1952,  pp.  239-44. 

At  the  15th  Party  Congress  in  December  1 927.  Trotsky . Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  were 
accused  of  rafusng  to  accept  party  discipline  and  were  expelled  from  the  party 
altogether.  Charges  of  factiooaism  against  the  opposition  were  always  likely  to 
resonate  with  party  members.  Bolshevk  ideology  assumed  that  a scientific  knowledge 
of  Ixstory  was  possible.  Lenin’s  particular  contribution  to  Marxist  thought  had  been 
to  present  the  perty.  interpreted  as  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat,  as  the  primary 
interpreter  of  the  historical  process.  This  made  it  very  difficult  to  criticise  the  party, 
for  to  disagree  with  the  party  Ire  meant  to  stand  outside  of  history.  Even  Trotsky, 
who  so  frequently  disagreed  with  Stain,  was  compelled  to  protest  his  loyalty  in  such 
terms  at  the  13th  Party  Congress  ri  1924  (see  also  Donment  1112). 

Document  2.10  Trotsky  on  the  Party 

The  party  in  the  last  analysis  is  always  right,  because  the  party  is  the  single 
historic  instrument  given  to  die  proletariat  for  die  solution  of  its  fundamental 
problems  ...  I know  diat  one  must  not  be  right  ajiainii  the  patty.  One  can  be 
right  only  with  die  party',  and  dirough  die  party,  for  history  has  created  no 
other  road  for  the  realization  of  what  is  right.  The  English  have  a saying:  ‘Right 
or  wrong  - my  country.'  With  far  greater  historic  justification  we  may  say:  right 
or  wrong,  on  separate  particular  issues,  it  is  my  party. 

Sourie  luiac  Deuiiiher,  Stalin,  1967,  p.  278. 

It  woukJ  be  wrong  to  assume  that  all  party  members  wen*  wholly  subservient  in  the 
1920s,  or  indeed  later.  Stain  dd  not  have  everything  his  own  way.  ard  f.  was  not 
until  late  1929  that  he  had  a Politburo  that  he  could  really  rely  on.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Left  and  Urited  Oppositions.  Stalin  took  on  the  Right  Opposition  and  its 
main  representatives.  Bukharin,  Rykov  and  Tomsky.  The  following  letter  to  Stalin 
from  Rykov.  the  Prime  Minister,  n which  Rykov  corrments  on  Stalin’s  pamphlet  of 
^arua/y  1 926.  On  the  Problems  of  Lamsm.  su^ests  a man  who  was  wiling  to  speak 
to  Stalin  on  equal  terms,  ard  with  a more  moderate  frame  of  rrind.  Rykov  accepts 
the  assumption  that  all  methods  are  valid  for  the  sake  of  the  revolution,  but  he  also 
indicates  an  opemess  to  a freer  and  less  coercive  political  system. 


Document  2.11  Rykov  on  Dictatorship 

6 February  1926 
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Corn) rale]  Stalin. 

I have  read  your  btodnuc.  1 read  it  between  receptions,  telephone  calls,  signing 
papers  etc.  So  I could  have  missed  a lot.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  crucial 
chapter  is  the  one  on  diet  a tots  hip.  Dictatorship  is  interpreted  as  violence  and 
that,  of  course,  is  in  all  respects  correct.  But  in  the  brochure  there  arc  no 
adequately  clear  precise  formulations  on  die  fact  that  the  forms  of  dictatorship 
and  the  forms  of  violence  change  according  to  the  circumstances,  that 
dictatorship  docs  not  exclude,  for  example,  'revolutionary  legality’,  and  even 
a certain  expansion  of  suffrage.  In  conditions  of  civil  peace,  of  course,  a 
dictatorship  runs  differently  dian  in  conditions  of  civil  war.  The  extra-judicial 
use  of  violence  becomes  less  frequent  and  will  diminish  where  there  is 
a weakening  of  hostile  forces.  This  relates,  for  example,  to  the  use  of  the  highest 
form  of  punishment.  The  growing  vibrancy  of  the  soviets  and  the  increase  in 
rights  of  volost  and  uezd  soviets,  with  die  influx  into  diem  of  wide  circles 
of  die  non-party  peasantry  - in  no  way  contradicts  die  dictatorship  of  die 
proletariat  and  can  be  realized  in  life  only  in  certain  conditions  (die  unification 
of  all  working  and  exploited  people  around  the  working  class  and  the 
communist  party).  There  should  be  something  on  this  theme,  it  seems  to 
me,  so  that  the  reader  would  find  in  the  brochure  an  answer  to  certain  topical 
questions  of  contemporary  reality. 

The  brochure,  it  seems  to  me,  is  correct.  Grislia  [Zinoviev  | will  answer  it 
and  I fear  dial  we  will  have  to  conduct  a new  literary  batde,  although  it  won't 
be  possible  to  avoid  that  in  any  case. 

A.  I.  Rykov 

Sourer:  Znaie.  CJxo  Vj  m NuMa/i >ia  r Potbrmklakb’,  IstoJinik,  no.  6, 
1994,  pp.  85-6. 

Bukhann  had  been  on  the  left  of  the  party  dufirg  the  early  Civil  War  years,  txit  dining 
NEP  his  outlook  had  become  more  moderate.  He  was  prepared  to  countenance  a 
mixed  economy,  and  argued  that  a rich  peasantry  woJd  provide  a good  base  for  the 
industrialisation  of  the  country.  He  argued  that  a large  income  for  agriculture  would 
lead  to  increased  revenue  fee  state  industry,  ki  ^aruary  1929,  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  Lenn's  death,  he  wrote  an  essay.  The  Political  Testament  of  Lervn'.  Referring  to 
Lenin's  article  of  March  1 923.  'Better  Fewer,  but  Better',  whch  was  a defence  of  NEP 
as  a strategy  for  industrialisation,  Bukharin  reiterated  his  own  his  vision  of  an  aliance 
between  the  proletariat  and  peasantry,  and  called  for  a focus  on  quality  and 
productivity,  ft  was  a very  dfferent  strategy  from  the  one  that  Stain  was  by  then 
puisung. 
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Document  2.12  Bukharin  Defends  the  Smycbha 

In  hit  well-known  essay  'Belter  Fewer,  but  Better’,  Lenin  develops  hit  plan  in 
wo  directions,  which  relate  to  the  directives  on  the  union  of  workers  and 
peasants,  and  the  economy.  Tltit  is  die  plan  of  induiirialiiaiien  and  die  plan 
of  iht  cooperation  of  the  populauon.  Having  stated  that  we  must  preserve  the 
trust  of  die  peasants  ....  reduce  the  state  apparatus  to  a minimum,  accumulate 
gradually,  com.  Lenin  then  asks:  'Won’t  diis  mean  die  region  of  peasant 
narrowmindedness?  ’ 

In  answer  to  this  Vladimir  Ilich  says: 

‘No.  If  we  preserve  for  the  woiking  class  leadeiship  over  the  peasantry,  we 
shall  be  able,  by  exercising  die  greatest  possible  economy  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  state,  to  use  everything  we  save  to  develop  our  large-scale  machine 
industry, electrification,  the  hydraulic  extraction  of  peat . . .’ 

What  here  distinguishes  the  Leninist  approach  fiom  any  other?  Firstly,  at  die 
basis  of  the  whole  plan  lies  a union  of  workers  and  peasants  and  the  ‘greatest 
carefulness’  about  diis  matter,  a carefulness  which  sharply  distinguishes  die 
Lerurust  'earth'  born  the  Trotskyitc  ‘heavens’;  secondly,  there  is  here  a dearly 
defined  answer  as  to  ...  die  taunts  of additional  turns  which  we  must  increas- 
ingly spend  on  the  industrialisation  of  die  country  . . . These  sources  come 
bom  first  of  all  a maximum  reduction  in  all  unproductive  expenses,  which  are 
truly  huge,  and  a raising  of  qualitative  indices,  in  the  first  place  a raising  of 
die  productivity  of  people’s  work.  No  issues  |of  money  1,  no  eating  through 
our  stocks  (gold,  goods  or  currency),  no  overtaxadon  of  the  peasantry,  but  a 
qualitative  improvement  in  thi  productivity  of public  work  and  a decisive  aruttflt 
ajainn  unproductive  expenditure  - ibest  an  the  main  taunts  of  accumulation. 

Sanrie-  Nikolai  Bukharin , ‘Politic-hake:  taveshchanie  Lenina',  Kommunist, 
I9S8,  no.  2,  p 97. 

The  importance  of  B Jtham  is  that  for  some  hislcrvsns  be  represents  the  biman  face 
of  Soviet  socialism,  and  his  ideology  the  road  not  taken  by  the  Bobhewks  but  which 
perhaps  could  have  one  day  converged  with  the  Western  European  social  democratic 
traditicn.  Stalin  was  associated  with  this  kind  of  approach  in  the  mid- 1 920s,  but  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Left  and  United  Oppositions,  he  moved  sharply  away  bom  such 
moderation  Indeed,  it  was  irone  that  Stalin  now  appeared  to  daw  instead  from  the 
economic  thirfeng  of  the  left  EA  Preobrazhensky  was  cne  of  the  foremost  advocates 
of  the  lefts  approach  In  his  The  New  Economics  (1926).  he  argued  for  a process  of 
‘primitive  socialist  accumulation'.  where  instead  of  a partnership  between  town  and 
coixitryside.  the  peasantry  wodd  be  taxed  unequally  in  order  to  build  ip  savings  for 
investment  The  following  donment  is  taken  from  an  essay  which  Preobrazhensky 
pufcdished  in  1927,  in  which  he  predicted  that  there  would  be  growing  class 
dfTerentiaton  in  the  countryside  and  suffiested  that  a war  between  the  party  and 
the  rich  peasantry  was  inevitable.  A dass  analysis  was  central  to  the  Bolshevik 
perception  of  the  world,  and  this  kind  of  thinking  played  a major  role  in  the  decision 
to  ccdecbrise  apiculture  in  the  autumn  of  1 929. 
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Document  2.13  Preobrazhensky  on  NEP 

Although  during  the  period  of  primitive  socialist  accumulation  we  bold 
to  noncquivalcnt  exchange  ( obmtn ),  using  it  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
technological  base,  that  docs  not  mean  that  wc  will  bold  out  for  very  lung 
in  such  an  extreme  position  if  wc  do  not  overtake  capitalism  but  cuutinue 
to  lag  behind  it  or,  while  moving  forward,  nevertheless  muntain  the  same 
relative  distance  from  it  in  technology  and  in  the  development  of  our  ptoductivc 
forces . . . 

The  kulak  tries  to  offset  the  nonequivalcncc  of  exchange  with  the  town, 
hoping  that  by  not  selling  in  months  when  the  poor  and  middle  peasant  strata 
are  marketing  grain  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  state,  he  can  thereby  drive  up  grain 
prices  in  the  spring.  He  experiments  with  replacing  certain  crops  with  other, 
more  profitable  ones.  He  tries  to  avoid  the  market  and  accumulate  in  kind  by 
raising  more  livestock  and  poultry  from  his  own  production,  by  constructing 
new  farm  buildings,  and  so  on.  But  the  possibilities  for  such  economic  manoeu- 
vres are  not  very  great,  and  in  the  end  the  kulak  is  forced  into  a confrontation 
with  the  entire  Soviet  system.  And  rise  longer  it  takes  for  this  confrontation, 
the  more  the  kulak  will  be  inclined  to  seek  a solution  to  the  problem  not  by 
economic  means  within  the  Soviet  system,  not  in  a partial  adjustment  of 
the  equilibrium  in  his  lavor,  but  by  attempting  to  force  his  way  through  to  the 
world  market  by  counterrevolutionary  means.  Here  the  problem  of  economic 
equilibrium  rests  squarely  on  the  problem  of  social  equilibrium,  that  is,  the 
relation  of  class  forces  for  and  against  the  Soviet  system.  Two  systems  of  equi- 
librium arc  struggling  for  supremacy:  on  the  one  hand,  equilibrium  on  a 
capitalist  basis  - wliich  means  participation  in  the  world  economy  regulated 
by  the  law  of  value  - by  abolishing  the  Soviet  system  and  suppressing  the 
proletariat,  and  on  the  other  hand,  equilibrium  on  the  basis  of  a temporarily 
noncquivalcnt  exchange  serving  as  the  source  of  socialist  reconstruction  and 
inevitably  signifying  ihr  suppression  of  capitalist  tendencies  of  development, 
particularly  in  agriculture. 

Source:  EA  Preobrazhensky.  ‘Economic  Equilibrium  in  the  System  of  the 
USSR',  The  Crisis  of  Soviet  Industrialisation,  1979,  pp.  17&-7 \ 179 

To  what  extent  did  Stalin  always  intend  to  launch  the  so-called  'Stim  revolution'  at 
the  end  of  the  1 920s?  Seme  follcrwng  'crtumstantal  emanations,  ague  that  the  new 
polcy  was  a response  to  crisis  They  argue  that  the  war  scare  of  1927  created 
consderable  tension  (Reman  1 987: 1 2- 1 3).  tfut  an  apparent  shortfall  in  grain  supplies 
in  1 928  suggested  a serious  social  crisis  was  emergng  (Deutscher  1 967: 3 1 3).  and  that 
the  collectrrnation  poAdes  were  not  premedtated  but  a response  to  the  serxous 
economic  situation  (Carr  and  Davies  1 969: 269).  Another  argument  is  that  Stalin  had 
leng-standng  ideologcal  inclnations-  pushing  Nm  n the  direction  of  terror,  statism 
and  anti-peas  anti  sm  (Service  1 998: 23).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  importance  of 
the  war  scare  ard  the  jyah  crisis  was  exaggerated  in  order  to  justify  the  shift  to  a more 
extreme  policy  (Tucker  1977: 88). 
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A related  qaestion  is  how  viable  was  the  policy  of  NEP.  irrespective  of  whether 
tlie  Bolshevfcs  could  have  fourvd  it  ideclogcaly  acceptable’  One  wew  n tint  NEP  was 
unlikely  to  provide  the  conditions  for  rapid  economic  development  because  peasant 
demand  would  not  have  provided  a sufficient  internal  market  for  rapid  industrial 
expansion  (Gerschenkron  1 962;  1 44).  Another  perspective  tint  there  was  a contra- 
daion  in  NEP  between  the  prinoples  of  the  free  rrvsrket  and  the  idea  of  state  planning 
(Carr  1978  278).  More  positively,  however,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Right 
Opposition's  plan  for  an  alliance  between  the  city  and  the  countryside  offered  a 
coherent  long-term  programme,  which  would  have  acheved  marry  of  the  objectives 
of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  without  the  suffering  entiled  (Cohen  1 973;  Chapter  9;  Mill*- 
1976).  Much  has  been  written  on  this  question:  an  answer  to  it  largely  depends  on 
an  assessment  of  the  iirportance  of  <fiiddy  establishing  a heavy  industrial  base  (R.W. 
Davies  1998:37). 
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Althou^i  the  Bolsheviks  claimed  that  the  peasants  were  ther  alies.  in  practice  the/ 
always  suspected  that  the/  were  in  some  way  hostage  to  them;  peasant  iite rests 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  advance  to  a proletarian  state.  The  Russian  peasantry  was 
fiercely  independent,  and  had  its  own  values  and  tradtions  Rural  life  was  based  on 
a pre-cap itilst  economy,  in  which  the  family  was  the  basic  init  of  production.  Work 
was  regulated  not  by  the  dock,  but  by  the  needs  of  the  seasons.  Holidays  condded 
with  Orthodox  festivals.  The  vilage.  the  mtr,  was  a Svorld  ci  itself  (AJtricht®  1991: 
192). 

During  the  crisis  of  NEP,  Stalin  deeded  that  this  kind  of  traditional  peasant  society 
stood  its  the  way  of  process;  either  it  wodd  have  to  be  destroyed  or  t wouVJ  destroy 
the  revolution  itself  The  harvests  of  1 927  and  1 928  were  both  poor.  The  low  level 
of  state  jyain  procurement  ri  the  autumn  of  1927  led  Stain  to  suggest  that  the 
peasants  were  deliberately  hoarding  grain  In  a telegram  sent  to  al  party  organisations 
on  6 January  I92&  Stalin  warned  party  leaders  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if 
they  did  not  achieve  grain  proorement  targets  swiftly  (see  Hughes  1996. 250).  and 
he  himself  via  ted  Sibena  to  ervooirage  the  fertile  procurement  of  gran.  Anyone  who 
resated  was  to  be  branded  a kubk  and  arrested  under  Artkje  1 07  of  the  cntnnal  code. 
In  JiJy  1 928.  although  apparently  stil  open  to  the  possibilities  offered  by  small-scale 
agriciiture.  Stalin  gave  a speech  n which  he  suggested  that  the  peasantry  shoiid  pay 
a tribute’  or  surtax,  to  finance  Industrie  sation  (Cam  and  Davies  1969: 78). 

In  the  autuim  of  1 928.  a new  method  of  grain  collection  began  to  be  introduced, 
which  had  dear  parallels  with  the  policy  ofWar  Communism.  Stain  called  it  the  ’UraJ- 
Siberian  method’  because  it  had  been  piloted  by  certain  dstricts  in  Siberia  The 
method,  sometimes  called  ‘self-taxation’,  involved  the  use  of 'social  pressure’  agarist 
kulaks  (Hughes  1 996:  73-91).  Bobhevik  analysis,  assuming  growing  dass  division  in 
the  countryside,  dvded  the  peasantry  into  rich  peasants  (kulaks).  midJe  peasants 
(seredniaks).  poor  peasants  (bednaks)  and  agricultural  wage  labourers  or  landless 
peasants  (batraks).  In  spte  of  attempts  to  define  these  g’oeps  precisely,  the  divisions 
were  m practice  very  arbitrary  (Lewin  1985:  121-41).  I»  the  Ural-Sbenan  method, 
local  vilage  gatherings,  sfchcdy.  made  up  of  mxkJe.  poor  and  landless  peasants,  were 
encouraged  to  call  for  grain  to  be  procured  from  kulaks,  or  for  the  confiscation  of 
kulak  property.  This  gave  the  coercive  extraction  of  grain  the  appearance  of  being  a 
voluntary  measire. 

By  early  1929  the  UrakSibaian  method  was  being  applied  in  many  parts  of  the 
cointry  It  was  formally  sanctioned  for  use  in  Kazakhstan  the  Urals  and  Sberia  by  the 
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Poftburo  on  2 1 March  1 929.  and  was  given  legal  status  on  28  Jixie  1 929.  TV  Right 
Opposition  expressed  deep  misgvngs  about  it  for  exairple.  Bukharin  warned  at  the 
April  ptenunofthe  Central  Committee  that  t meant  the  end  of  NEPfTaniudi  1981: 
521). 

Document  3.1  The  4 Ural -Siberian  Method' 

PROTOCOL  69  OF  POLITBURO  SESSION,  21  MARCH  1929 


Attended:  Voroshilov,  Kalinin,  Kuibyshev,  Molotov,  Rvkov,  Tomsky,  Stalin. 
Candidate  member  js:  Mikoyan;  plus  29  others. 

Decided:  To  approve  decision  ofPolitburo  of  20  March  on  gram  putcur  cmciit 
and  apply  tins  method  in  Kazakhstan,  Urals,  Siberia. 

Drnrion  efPtUtburo,  20  March  1929 

To  adopt  the  suggestion  of  comrade  Kaganovich  on  measures  for  improving 
grain  procurement. 

a)  The  decision  to  use  compulsory  quotas  to  fulfil  the  grain  plan  in  villages 
should  be  an  open  initiative  not  of  gram  procurement  representatives  or  organs 
of  power  but  of  social  organizations  (bednota  groups  and  actifs)  and  then 
promulgated  by  the  general  meeting  of  citizens. 

b)  In  fulfilling  the  grain  plan  adopted  by  the  general  meeting  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  out  the  kulak  rtrkhuMta  | upper  echelon]  in  the  village  from  the  mass 
of  die  peasants  in  order  to  apply  agamst  them  the  fixed  compulsory  duties  to 
sell  gram  to  die  state  from  their  surpluses,  cidier  through  die  general  meeting 
or  by  special  commissions  acting  on  its  decisions. 

c)  Hie  remainder  of  the  grain  plan,  after  kulaks  have  fulfilled  their  duties,  is  to 
be  divided  up  among  the  peasantry  accoiding  to  self- taxation  rates.  The  whole 
process  should  be  conducted  with  active  agitational  work  and  the  mobilization 
of  proletarian  social  influence  on  die  peasant  masses. 

Signed:  Stalui 

Stunt:  /amti  Huabts,  Stalinism  in  a Russian  Province,  1996,  pp.  251-2. 

This  move  towards  a coercive  sokition  to  the  peasant  problem  was  very  much  Stalin’s 
own  policy.  Although  the  left  of  the  party  had  advocated  greater  investment  in 
industry,  financed  by  taxing  the  peasantry,  it  lad  never  contemplated  the  kind  of 
drastic  approach  Stalin  now  put  forward.  Certanly,  it  was  in  Stain’s  character  to  use 
aggressive  admmtrative  methods  to  achieve  his  ends.  His  recently  published  letters 
to  Molotov  bear  out  tfis  side  of  his  character.  They  reveal  a man  obsessed  with 
checking  up  on  whether  officials  had  earned  out  orders,  and  keen  on  punitive 
measures  against  apparently  hostile  behaviour  (see  Lih  1995:  14).  For  example,  in 
nSerence  to  a draft  of  a Centra  Committee  decree  on  pain  procurements.  Stalin 
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wrote  the  folowsng  letter  to  Mototov  on  10  Auffast  1929.  Al  ha  suggestions  were 
incorpotated  into  a decree  on  ^am  proarements.  issued  on  1 5 August  1929  (see 
LihefaL  1995:  14.  166-7). 

Document  3.2  Stalin  to  Molotov  on  Grain  Procurements 

Hello,  Com.  Molotov, 

I read  the  Central  Committee's  decree  on  grain  ptocurcments.  Despite  all 
its  menu.  I think  it  is  completely  inadequate.  The  main  problem  with  grain 
procurements  at  present  is  1 ) die  presence  of  a large  number  of  urban 
i peat  la  tun  at  or  near  the  grain  market  who  take  the  peasants'  grain  away  Horn 
the  government  and  - the  main  diing  - create  a wait-and-see  attitude  among 
the  grain  holders;  2)  competition  between  procurement  organizations,  which 
creates  the  opportunity  for  grain-holders  to  be  obstinate  and  not  give  up  die 
grain  (while  waiting  for  higher  prices),  to  hide  the  grain,  to  take  their  time 
turning  over  the  grain;  3 ) the  desire  of a whole  number  of collective  farms  to  hide 
grain  surpluses  and  sell  grain  on  the  side  . . . 

My  advice: 

1)  give  a dirccdve  immediately  ui  die  (local  | GPUs  to  immediately  sun 
puiutive  measures  regarding  urban  (and  urban-related)  speculators  in  grain 
products  (dial  is,  arrest  them  and  deport  them  from  grain  regions)  in  order 
to  make  the  grain-holders  feel  right  now  (at  the  beginning  of  die  grain 
procurement  campaign)  that  little  can  be  gained  from  speculation,  that  the 
grain  can  be  given  without  trouble  (and  without  loss)  only  to  state  and 
cooperative  organisations, 

2)  give  a directive  immediatelyio  die  directors  of  die  cooperatives.  SoiuMileb 
[state  grain  purchasing  agency),  OGPU , and  the  judicial  agencies  to  expose  and 
immediately  hand  over  to  the  courts  (widi  immediate  dismissal  from  their 
posts)  all  those  procurement  oliicials  caught  [trying  to  obtain  grain  by 
competing  with  other  state  agencies),  as  indisputably  alien  and  Ncpman 
elements  (I  don’t  exclude  ’Communists’)  who  have  burrowed  into  our 
organizations  like  thieves  and  maliciously  helped  to  wreck  the  cause  of  the 
workers’  state; 

3)  establish  surveillance  of  colkcuvc  farms  (through  the  Collective  Farm 
Center,  the  party  organizations,  the  OGPU),  so  that  those  r/irrenwr  of  collective 
farms  caught  holding  back  grain  surpluses  or  selling  them  on  the  side  will  be 
immediately  dismissed  from  their  posts  and  tried  for  defrauding  die  state  and 
for  wrecking  . . . 

Regards, 
J.  Stalin 

I agree  wholly. 

Voroshilov 

Source.  Lars  H Lib  et  al.  (ids),  Stalin’s  Lctiers  to  Molotov,  19V 5,  pp.  165-6. 
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Tie  Right  Opposition  were,  of  course,  extremely  unhappy  with  these  developments. 
However,  although  that  gradualist  strategy  was  admired  m so  ire  drdes,  they  lacked 
the  skills  of  poitical  infighting  of  the  Stalin  isobar,  They  lost  ther  hold  on  the  Moscow 
Party  organ isatco  in  the  autumn  of  1928  and  Tomsty  lost  hs  post  as  leader  of  the 
trades  uhons  in  early  1 929.  BiAharin  was  removed  from  the  Politbiro  in  November 
1929. 

A campaign  to  codectivise  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  was  launched  in  the  autumn 
of  1 929.  Middle  and  poor  peasants  were  forced  to  enter  collective  farms,  kokhozy, 
white  kulaks  lud  their  wealth  confecated  and  were  usually  deported  or  sent  to  labour 
camps  In  a speech  of  27  Decerri-er  1929  at  a conference  of  Maoist  agronomists. 
Stalin  called  fcr  the  'elimination  of  the  kulaks  as  a class'. 

Document  3.3  The  Offensive  Against  the  Kulaks 

Wc  have  passed  from  the  policy  of  mirietinjt  the  exploiting  tendencies  of  the 

kulaks  to  the  policy  of  eliminating  the  kulaks  as  a class  . . . 

Until  recently  the  Party  adhered  to  the  policy  of  reitrictin/i  Use  exploiting 
tendencies  of  the  kulaks  . . . 

Was  this  policy  correct?  Yes,  it  was  absolutely  correct  at  die  time.  Could  wc 
have  undertaken  such  an  offensive  against  the  kulaks  some  five  years  or  three 
years  ago?  Could  wc  then  have  counted  on  success  in  such  an  offensive?  No, 
we  could  not.  Hut  would  have  been  the  most  dangerous  adventurism.  It  would 
have  been  a very  dangerous  playing  at  an  offensive.  For  we  should  certainly  have 
failed,  and  our  failure  would  have  strengthened  the  position  of  the  kulaks. 
Why?  Because  wc  did  not  yet  have  in  the  countryside  suong  points  in  the  form 
of  a wide  network  of  state  farms  and  collective  farms  which  could  be  the  basis 
for  a determined  offensive  against  the  kulaks.  Because  at  dial  time  wc  were  not 
vet  able  to  replace  the  capitalist  produedon  of  die  kulaks  by  the  socialist 
production  of  the  collective  farms  and  state  farms. 

In  1926-1927,  the  Zinoviev-Trotsky  opposition  did  its  utmost  to  impose 
on  the  Patty  the  policy  of  an  immediate  offensive  against  the  kulaks.  The  Party 
did  not  embark  on  drat  dangerous  adventure,  lor  it  knew  dial  serious  people 
cannot  afford  to  play  at  an  offensive.  An  offensive  against  the  kulaks  is  a serious 
matter.  It  should  not  be  contused  with  declamations  against  the  kulaks.  Nor 
should  it  be  contused  with  pin-pricks  against  the  kulaks,  which  the  Zinoviev- 
Trotsky  opposition  did  its  utmost  to  impose  upon  the  Party.  To  launch  an 
offensive  against  die  kulaks  means  that  wc  must  smash  the  kulaks,  eliminate 
diem  as  a class.  Unless  we  set  ourselves  these  aims,  an  offensive  would  be  mere 
declamation,  pin-pricks,  phrasemongering,  anything  but  a real  Bolshevik 
oflcmivc.  To  launch  an  offensive  against  the  kulaks  means  diat  wc  must  prepare 
fur  it  and  then  strike  at  die  kulaks,  strike  so  hard  as  to  prevent  them  from  rising 
to  their  feet  again. 

Today,  wc  have  an  adequate  material  base  for  us  to  strike  at  the  kulaks,  to 
break  dicrr  resistance,  to  eliminate  them  as  a class,  and  to  replace  dicir  output 
widi  the  output  of  the  collective  farms  and  state  farms 
Scarce  ].  Stalin , Works,  iW.  12. 19SS,  pp.  173-5. 
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The  nurriier  of  people  involved  m colectivisation  and  dekulakisaticm  was  enotmous. 
About  2 million  housebote  had  already  been  collectivised  by  October  1929.  By 
March  1 930  that  Kid  risen  to  1 5 rnilion.  At  that  porn,  faced  with  widespread  social 
unrest  Stain  wrote  an  artide  in  Plan to  (2  March)  in  which  he  stated  that  seme 
overzealous  officials  had  got  earned  away  - were  'dizzy  with  success'  - and  noted  that 
the  process  was  supposed  to  be  voluntary.  The  speech  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
way  Stain  would  dssociate  hmself  and  the  top  leadership  from  controvert  policies, 
when  it  was  expedient 

Document  3.4  ‘Dizzy  with  Success’ 

Successes  have  their  seamy  side,  especially  when  they  aie  attained  with 
comparative  ‘case’  - ‘unexpectedly’,  so  to  speak.  Such  successes  sometimes 
induce  a spirit  of  vanity  and  conceit:  ‘We  can  achieve  anything!’,  ‘There’s 
nothing  we  can’t  do!'  People  not  infrequently  become  intoxicated  by  such 
successes;  they  become  dizzy  with  success,  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  and  the 
capacity  to  understand  realities:  they  show  a tendency  to  overrate  their  own 
strength  and  underrate  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  adventurist  attempts  are 

nude  to  solve  all  questions  of  socialist  construction  ‘in  a uke’ 

The  successes  of  our  collective -farm  policy  are  due,  among  other  tilings,  to 
the  fact  tliat  it  rests  on  the  voluntary  character  of  the  collective -farm  movement 
and  on  taking  into  account  the  divinity  of  conditions  in  the  various  regions  of 
the  U.5.5.R.  Collective  farms  must  not  be  established  by  force.  Tliat  would 
be  foolish  and  reactionary. 

Sourer  J.  Stalin,  Works,  red.  12,  I9S5,  pp.  198-9. 

Frtlowngthe  artzte.  many  peasant  left  the  collect/**  farms  and  by  August  the  rurrtxas 
fell  back  to  arourd  6 rnilion  However,  in  the  autimn  of  1 930  the  pnxess  was  resulted 
and  by  1 936  some  90  per  cent  of  all  peasant  households  had  been  collectivised 
Approximate^  5-6  rnilion  peasants,  over  I rnilion  out  of  a total  of  25  million 
peasant  households  were  direct  vsetirre  of  dekulaHsation  between  1 930-33.  Of  these, 
an  estimated  2.1  million  were  sent  into  exile  usually  to  remote  parts  of  the  country; 
2-2.5  million  were  resettled  on  the  edge  of  their  vflages  or  in  ther  district  or  region; 
and  approximately  1-135  rnilion  'dekulakised  themselves',  fleeing  to  the  towns  or 
other  regions  (RW.  Davies  et  at.  1 994:  68). 

The  application  of 'social  pressure'  against  kulaks  became  an  important  part  of  the 
process  of  collectivisation.  KJaks  would  appear  before  tribunals  to  explain  faiures  to 
supply  sufficient  grain,  and  they  frequently  had  to  answer  charges  before  village 
gatherings.  The  followng  document,  from  the  protrxols  of  a village  meeting  in  Siberia, 
offers  an  insight  nto  how  an  individual  fairviy  rnght  be  expelled  from  a vilage.  The 
head  of  a family  from  the  Sberian  village  of  Mochishe  is  found  gutty  of  hiring  batraks. 
ownirg  considerate  property,  renting  out  a house  and  paying  a considerable  amount 
of  tuc  The  fact  that  the  government  motxlised  social  support  for  its  policies  by 
encouraging  such  class  .ntagonsm  has  been  used  to  suggest  that  the  Sta.n  revolution 
in  the  comtryside  was  as  much  a 'revolution  from  below'  as  it  was  a 'revolution  from 
above'  (Hughes  1996  3). 
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Document  3.5  Expulsion  of  Sizov  Family  from  Moshiche 
Village,  Siberia 

Extract 

From  Uie  protocol  of  the  general  mccung  of  niembetv  of  the  agricultural  artel 
‘OGPU’,  Mochisltc  rural  soviet,  Novosibirsk  ruon,  togctlier  with  the  brdnaia 
[poor  peasant]  group  and  the  bcdniak-scrednuk  act  if  on  10  May  1931. 

Participated:  77  koikhozniks  and  25  individual  peasants 
Chairman:  Bochkarev 
Secretary:  Myrcnov 

Agenda:  On  the  kulak  Sizov,  Yacov  Nikolaevich 
Diuuuitm 

Shchanova,  A:  Sizov  employed  a batrak  woman,  Glukova,  in  1926. 

Aganov.  couuade  | unreadable]  confirms  this  and  adds  that  be  hired  another 
batrak  in  1927,  Laptev.  In  1928  Solov’ev  and  Kharlamov  lived  there, 
Kharlamova  from  1927. 

Decided:  the  household  of  Sizov,  Yacov  Nikolaevich  is  a dear  kulak,  having 
hired  batraks  from  1926  to  1927,  Glukova.  In  1928  Solov’ev,  Kharlamov  and 
Kliarlamova,  and  Laptev  right  up  to  1931.  In  1928  he  owned  - 3 horses,  5 
cows,  10.05  hectares  of  sown  area.  He  was  taxed  107  roubles  87  kopecks.  He 
owned  a repair  shop.  He  tented  out  a house. 

In  1929  he  owned  3 horses,  3 cows,  a sown  area  of  7.54  hectares:  his  tax  was 
488-70.  In  1930  he  owned  2 Itoiscs,  2 cows,  5 calves,  a sown  area  of  3.76 
hectares,  and  was  taxed  17r-93k. 

Foe  tlm  reason  the  household  Sizov,  Yacov  Nikolaevich  is  expropriated  and  sent 
off  into  exile  to  uninhabited  areas  beyond  the  borders  of  the  West  Siberian 
Krai. 

Approved:  Chairman  Bochkarev,  Secretary  Myrcnov 

Saune  Jamei  Hu*bts,  Stalinism  in  a Russian  Province,  1996,  pp.  256-7. 

For  many,  it  was  very  hard  to  comprehend  what  had  happened  In  the  following  letter 
to  state  President  Mikhail  Kaiinn,  a deported  kiiak.  Petr  German  originally  from  the 
Bobruisk  region  of  Belorussia,  com^ams  that  he  had  been  unfistly  required  to  pay 
the  ndvidjai  tax.  a speoaJ  tax  on  kulaks  which  had  been  introduced  in  1929.  He 
argues  that  Ns  years  of  working  to  buy  off  his  father's  land  made  him  a wage  Labourer 
(batrak).  The  letter,  which  is  written  with  a dear  lack  ofliterary  scphiaication.  conveys 
the  man’s  despair  very  efccfjentfy.  it  also  flustrates  a faith  in  Soviet  orfidaldcm.  which 
suggests  that  the  higher  leadership  were  not  always  blamed  for  the  excesses  of 
colectivisation.  There  are  diverse  ways  in  which  letters  to  the  authorises  h Russian 
and  Soviet  history  c*i  be  interpreted:  some  letters  reflect  a traditional  paternalistic 
relationship  between  ruler  and  subject:  others  can  best  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  letter- 
writer  as  a citizen  (see  Fitzpatrick  1 997: 4-7).  This  tetter  is  expressive  of  a traditional 
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palermlsnv  reflective  of  pre-revolutionary  attitude.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  peasant  society  generally  dirng  coltectivisaficn  without  taking  traditional 
rural  political  cultire  into  account  (see  also  Viola  1 993: 97-8). 

Document  3.6  Letter  to  President  Kalinin 

To  the  All-Union  Head  (Sumtt) 

Milduil  Ivanovich  Kalinin 

From  Petr  Leonidovich  German,  Kabich-Liadia  farmstead,  Bobruisk  okrug 
and  raion,  Boruvitsicy  village  soviet 

Application 

4 April  1930 

I genuinely  appeal  to  you  for  pardon  (pamilovanii). 

I was  sent  from  my  native  land  with  my  ill  wile  Amu  40  years  old,  tny 
children  Maria  8 years,  Petr  6 years,  Pavl  3 years,  Elena  2 yean  to  the  Siberian 
taiga  to  the  certain  death  of  me  and  my  family  because  this  year  I paid  an 
individual  tax,  which  had  been  wrongly  imposed  upon  me. 

I had  2 horses,  2 cows,  5 sheep.  Surely  Soviet  power  cannot  treat  so 
inhumanely  those  who  have  not  deserved  it. 

I and  my  wile  ore  hired  labourers  (bmraki),  because  wc  worked  all  the  urnc 
to  pay  off  the  land  bought  by  my  father.  1 had  worked  off  the  redemption 
payments  for  the  fifteen  dcsiaunas  of  land.  I was  a shepherd  for  four  years. 
Surely  I am  not  guilty  lor  the  fact  that  my  father  bought  the  land,  but  was  it 
necessary  for  this  reason  to  send  me  to  certain  death  with  my  family?  Surely  I 
am  not  guilty,  that  in  our  village  soviet  50%  of  people  have  been  deponed 
purely  because  of  slander. 

Wc  were  driven  into  exile  in  the  Tabarimky  raion,  the  Irkutsk  okrug  in 
Petrovsky  settlement.  Wc  arc  perishing  here  from  hunger,  the  children  will 
die,  there  is  no  bread  and  food.  1 cannot  work  at  timber  cutting,  I have  cancer 
of  die  stomach,  for  this  reason  I must  perish  with  my  family. 

An  individual  tax  of  185  rubles  was  imposed  on  me.  I paid  diis  sum,  all  my 
property  and  goods  were  taken  away,  if  that  could  have  been  die  end  ofit,  but 
why  deport  me,  what  kind  of  criminal  am  1.  Let  soviet  power  immediately  take 
from  me  the  children,  they  are  swelling  up  with  hunger,  I and  my  wife  will 
perish  simply  because  wc  were  building  soviet  power. . . . 

Send  radicr  help  or  give  some  work,  so  that  the  children  do  not  peg  out, 
give  some  land  so  that  1 can  work  on  it,  or  let  us  setde  somewhere  in  a colony. 

I ask  you.  Com.  Kalinin,  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  1500  families, 
which  were  sent  from  Bobiui&k,  SOX  are  suffering  innocently.  Let  the  kulaks 
suffer,  who  exploited  our  labour,  but  I have  nothing,  I go  in  sandals. 

Pcdtioncr  - German 

Son  nr  L Larina  (td.),  Istoriia  otechestva  v dokumentakh  1917-1993, 
vol  2, 1921-1939,  1994,  pp.  1008-9. 
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Tins  kind  of  despair  led  frequerily  to  serious  iwest  It  shoukJ  not  be  forgotten  that 
such  was  the  opposition  to  collectivisation  that  the  regime  itsdf  was  threatened  and 
Stalin's  own  leadership  was  put  into  question  Peasant  opposition  to  the  process  of 
dekulakiiatcn  took  various  forms.  One  common  reaction  was  the  slaughtering  of 
animals;  better  to  kil  and  eat  the  farm  anmals,  thought  the  peasant  than  let  the  state 
gets  its  hands  on  them.  It  was  reported  for  exairple,  that  between  March  1929  and 
March  1 930,  the  rwmber  of  cattle  declined  by  one-fifth  sheep  by  one-thin]  and  pxgs 
by  two-fifths  The  state  cated  this  rozbozuourrie.  literaly 'squandering'.  There  were 
riots,  rituafeed  diplays  of  rage  and  clandestine  meetings  (Viola  1 996;  69-70, 1 S 3-54). 
Frequently,  it  was  women  who  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  collectivisation  process 
or  in  protecting  vifage  churches  from  closure  and  pllage  (see  Document  1 1 .9). 

The  slaughter  and  ccnsimption  of  live  sicci  were  memorably  described  by  the 
So  wet  writer  Mikhail  Sholokhov  in  his  novel  Wpn  SoY  Up  cured,  a sanitised  view  of 
collecti wsati on  which  began  to  appear  in  1931  Sholckhcrv,  a loyal  servant  of  the 
Soviet  stale,  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Herature  in  1965  for  his  7?ie  Quel  Den.  an 
account  of  cossack  life  daring  the  revolution  which  first  started  to  appear  in  1 928.  In 
WgYi  SoY  Upturned.  Sholokhov  descries  the  slaughter  of  livestock  as  a deliberate 
attempt  to  sabotage  Bobhevik  poky.  One  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  novel. 
Yakov  Lulodi  Ostrovnov,  is  a wealthy  cossack.  who  lias  become  the  manager  of  a 
kolkhoz  in  order  to  destroy  rt  Item  withn.  In  the  following  extract,  he  teams  up  with 
Alexander  FtYovtsiev.  a former  captan  in  the  lirperial  Army  and  row  the  organs er 
of  an  anti-Soviet  conspiratorial  organisation,  to  orgarise  the  slaughter  of  cattle. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  Shchukar,  an  old  man  and  member  of  the  kokhoz. 

Document  3.7  The  Slaughter  of  Livestock 

Yakov  Lukich  had  a good  eye  to  business.  He  did  not  want  the  meat  from  his 
sheep  to  feed  Red  Anny  soldiers,  or  workers  in  some  factory  dining-room. 
They’  were  Soviet,  and  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  Soviet  government  had 
burdened  him  with  taxes  and  exactions,  and  had  not  allowed  him  to  develop 
his  farming  on  a large  scale,  to  grow  rich  and  fatter  than  die  fat.  The  Soviet 
government  and  Yakov  Lukich  were  mutual  enemies,  at  daggets  drawn  ...  In 
his  thoughts,  Yakov  Lukich  used  to  picture  himself  attired  not  in  the  cossack 
trousers  of  cheap  leather,  but  in  a pair  made  of  silk,  with  a gold  drain  across 
his  belly  . . . His  son  would  become  a colonel  and  wed  an  educated  young  lady 

He  must  cither  take  sides  with  Polovtsicv,  in  oider  to  bring  back  the  life 

which  formerly  had  glittered  and  crackled  like  a hundred-rouble  note,  or  he 
must  throw  up  his  present  life! 

And  that  was  why  Yakov  Lukich,  a member  of  the  management  committee 
of  tire  Grcmyachy  Collective  farm  ‘Stalin’,  was  slaughtering  fourteen  of  his 
sheep.  ‘Better  to  throw  the  carcasses  to  that  black  hound  which  is  greedily 
licking  the  steaming  sheep’s  blood  at  Polovxsicv's  feet,  than  allow  a single  sheep 
to  pass  into  the  collective  farm  pen,  for  it  to  grow  fat  and  multiply  to  feed  the 
enemy  government,’  drought  Lukidr . . . 
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Through  die  inllucncc  of  Yakov  Lukich  livestock  began  to  be  slaughtered 
every  night  ui  Grcmyachy . Hardly  had  darkness  fallen  when  the  brief  and  stifled 
bleating  of  a sheep,  die  mortal  scream  of  a pig  or  the  bellowing  of  a calf  would 
be  heard  piercing  die  silence  . . . 

Old  Shchukar  was  one  of  the  first  to  slaughter  a calf  born  the  previous 
summer.  With  his  wife’s  help  he  tried  to  hang  die  carcass  from  a crossbeam  in 
older  to  flay  it  the  more  easily  . . . |0|ld  Shchukar  himself  did  the  cooking  the 
next  day,  and  ...  he  ate  so  much  of  die  stewed  beast  dial  for  some  days  he 
did  not  go  farther  than  the  yard,  did  not  fasten  up  his  sack-cloth  trousers,  and 
suffered  for  twenty-fom-  hours  on  end  in  the  terrible  cold  among  the  sunflower 
stalks  behind  the  shed. 

Sourer:  if  Mail  SbalMer,  Virgin  Soil  Upturned,  1977,  pp  120-2,  127-8. 

The  peasantry  never  accepted  the  idea  of  public  owrvershp  of  land,  and  the  Soviet 
government  was  forced  to  adnt  this  by  granting  peasants  the  right  to  hive  their-  own 
private  plots.  At  the  Second  Congress  of  Outstanding  Kdkhczniks  (Collective  Farm 
Workers)  in  February  1935,  there  was  much  debate  about  how  large  a private 
plot  shoJd  be.  After  the  Confess,  an  editorial  commission  of  1 70  persons,  including 
Stain  and  Chernov,  the  then  Commissar  of  A$y»cutC*e.  worked  on  a Kolkhoz  Charter. 
A Lenngrad  delegate  on  the  edtorul  commesion  published  the  following  account 
of  its  discussions,  in  whch  Stain  appears  in  a very  benevolent  l#«.  in  The  Pea sent 
Newspaper.  27  February  1935. 

Document  3.8  Discussion  of  the  Private  Plot 

There  was  a particularly  large  amount  of  discussion  on  die  second  section  of 
die  Charier  - the  part  on  land  . . . Comrade  Chernov  [in  die  chair]  asked: 
‘Who  wants  to  speak?’  So  many  hands  went  up  that  they  didn't  know  who  to 
let  speak  first . . . The  big  argument  was  over  the  size  of  the  private  plot.  Sonic 
people  suggested  allocating  0.12  hectares  for  the  private  plot,  others  suggested 
0.25  hectares.  I personally  suggested  0.45  hectares.  A few  said  that  die  [size 
of]  private  plots  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  people  in  the 
household 

After  he  had  listened  to  everyone  ebe,  comrade  Stalin  then  expressed  his  own 
opinion.  ‘You  arc  all  progressive  people  that  are  gathered  here,'  he  said,  ‘and 
it’s  very  good  drat  you  think  more  of  working  on  the  kolkhoz  land  dun  on  your 
own  plots.  But  you  musx  not  forget  drat  die  majority  of  kolkliozniks  want  to 
plant  an  orchard,  cultivate  a vegetable  garden,  or  keep  bees.  The  kolkliozniks 
want  to  live  a decent  life,  and  for  that  this  0.12  hectares  is  not  enough.  We  need 
to  allocate  a quarter  to  half  a hectare,  and  even  as  mu  Ji  as  one  hectare  in  some 
districts. ' 


Snorri-  Simla  Filzpatriii , Stalin's  Peasants,  1994,  p.  122. 
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Stalin's  proposal  was  accepted.  The  Koktoz  Charter  of  1935  stipulated  that  plots 
should  be  be tween  025  and  05  hectares,  and  rt  was  left  to  locd  authorities  to  stipdate 
the  amouni  In  practice  the  system  caused  the  govsrrnent  some  headaches  In  certain 
cases,  plots  were  located  not  just  around  peasants'  houses,  but  also  in  the  kolkhoz 
area  itself,  and  they  easily  became  the  major  preoccupation  of  the  peasant  household 
Furthermore.  peasants  were  sometimes  entitled  to  additional  "add-ons’  to  ther  plots. 
In  reaction  to  these  developments,  the  government  in  1939  tried  to  restrict  the  size 
of  plots.  Plots  expanded  again  during  the  more  liberal  war  period  after  whch  there 
were  similar  attempts  to  curtail  their  activity. 

Ownership  of  the  private  plot  gave  peasants  a way  to  play  the  system  to  ther 
advantage  For  example,  of  those  collective  farm  workers  who  left  for  the  dry  h the 
early  1 930s,  some  illegaly  profited  from  keashg  out  ther  private  plots.  Other  subtle 
forms  of  resistance  were  typical  of  the  post-colkeclivisaticn  countryside  Sometimes, 
it  seems,  peasants  could  take  real  revenge  on  party  officials.  It  fuss  been  suffiested 
for  example,  that  peasants  took  advantage  of  the  regional  show  trials  of  1937,  to 
express  their  genuine  grievances  aganst  state  officials  (Fitzpatrick  1 994: 1 34-5,  1 66, 
286-312). 

In  some  places,  opposition  to  collectivisation  accyjired  an  overtly  potaical  nature. 
Not  surprteirgly.  in  non-Russian  areas  of  the  USSR,  the  mood  of  opposition  to  the 
regime  could  easily  acquire  a nationalist  element  For  example,  the  folowing 
proclamation  foam  Kmtranskii  raion  village  of  Stnmbakh  in  Ifcraine  was  dscovered 
in  k>ly  1930.  It  indicates  that  opposition  to  Soviet  rural  policies  was  strongly  tied 
to  Ukrainian  nationalism.  Other  similar  proclamations  contained  strongly  anti- 
senitit  sentiments,  attacking  for  example,  the  'Communist  ztidf'  (a  pejorative  term 
for  jews).  The  exact  origins  of  such  proclamations  are  uncertain.  However,  they 
indicate  a general  consciousness  that  collectivisation  was  a war  on  the  peasantry 
(Viola  1996  121). 

Document  3.9  Ukrainian  National  Consciousness 

Citizens,  down  with  the  bandit  gangs,  down  with  the  villainous  communars 
Long  live  free  Ukraine. 

The  destruction  of  communism  is  die  responsibility'  of  cadi  | person  j.  Dear 
citizens  address  yourselves  to  the  request  to  distribute  these  proclamations  in 
the  v illage.  Villagers,  be  prepared  for  the  struggle  with  bolshevism.  The  L'krainc 
is  defecting  from  Russia.  The  time  is  come  and  we  from  the  underground  will 
go  out  and  show  ourselves  in  the  villages  in  order  to  smash  the  enemy  widi  you. 

The  destruction  of  communism  is  the  responsibility  of  cadi  [person].  The 
Bolsheviks  know  that  the  Ukrainian  people  do  not  like  die  government  and  fear 
dial  Ukrainians  arc  not  connected  to  die  Ukrainian  democratic  parties. 

Seine:  Lynne  Viol*,  Peasant  Rebels  under  Stalin,  1990,  p.  121. 

The  impact  of  colectivisaticn  in  Ukraine  was  particularly  bad  In  1932-33.  there  was 
widespread  famine  and  up  to  5 mllion  people  starved  to  cfoath  (the  figures  are  still 
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disputed)  There  are  some  horrific  eye-witness  accounts  of  whit  happened  (see 
Kravchenko  1947: 9 1).  In  the  1920s.  the  Servlet  government  had  fostered  the  policy 
of  'nativisatiori:  the  development  of  the  cultures  and  languages  of  the  non-Russian 
peoples  of  the  USSR.  By  the  end  of  the  1920s.  the  graving  use  of  the  Uranian 
language  in  Ukrainian  public  life  signalled  a dramatic  rise  in  Ukrainian  national 
consciousness,  and  this  was  a cause  for  concern  for  Stalin  ft  has  been  argued  by 
some  histonans  that  the  Stalmst  leadership  knew  of  the  famire  and  used  it  to 
destroy  Ukrainian  nalicrufism  (Conquest  1986:  322-30).  Others  have  argued  that 
Stalin’s  responsibility  for  the  famine  may  have  been  exaggerated  (Tauger  1991: 
70-89).  Certainly,  the  Soviet  leadership  can  be  accused  of  crimnal  Mergence  in 
this  matter,  although  the  epuestion  of  motivation  has  not  yet  been  proven  (Marples 
1991  23). 

The  British  journalist.  Mafcoht  Muggeridge  who  was  able  to  travel  to  the  North 
Caucasus  and  Ukraine  in  1 933,  reported  the  folkrwrig  in  the  Foruughtty  Review. 


Document  3.10  Famine 

On  a recent  visit  to  the  North  Caucasus  and  the  Ukraine,  I saw  something  <if 
die  battle  that  is  going  on  between  the  government  and  die  peasants.  The 
battlefield  is  as  desolate  as  in  any  war  and  stretches  wider;  stretches  over  a Luge 
pan  of  Russia.  On  the  one  side,  millions  of  starving  peasants,  their  bodies  often 
swollen  from  lack  of  food;  on  the  other,  soldier  mcmbcni  of  the  GPU  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  They  had  gone  over 
the  country  like  a swarm  of  locusts  and  taken  away  everything  edible,  they  had 
shot  or  exiled  thousands  of  peasants,  sometimes  whole  villages;  they  had 
reduced  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  die  world  to  a melancholy  desert. 

Source.  Robert  Conifueii,  Harvest  of  Sorrow,  1986.  p.  260. 

Party  activists  involved  in  these  carrpagns  were  encouraged  to  see  the  process  of 
colectivisation  as  a lend  of  heroic  struggle  against  dart;  forces.  Implementation  of  the 
campaign  fed  in  part  to  a grocp  of  irban  party  activists  called  the  Twenty-five- 
thousanders’  Ther  achievements  acquired  legendary  status  in  Soviet  mythology, 
achieving  •official  hstorical  infailibilt/  (Viola  1 987: 4).  The  pixmlst  Lev  Kopelev  was 
a young  Twenty-fve-lhousander’  in  Ukraine.  Years  later  he  recaled  the  way  ri  which 
he  came  to  justify  what  he  was  dong  on  ideological  pounds. 

Document  3.11  How  the  Activists  Justified  the  Policy 

1 was  convinced  that  wc  were  warriors  on  an  invisible  front,  fightuig  against 
kulak  sabotage  for  the  grain  which  was  needed  by  the  country,  by  the  five-year 
plan.  Above  all,  for  the  grain,  but  also  for  the  souls  of  these  peasants  who  were 
mired  in  unconacicntkmsness,  who  succumbed  to  enemy  agitation,  who  did 
hoc  umlcibtaiul  the  meat  truth  of  communum  . . . 
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A team  conutting  of  several  young  kokhoziuks  and  members  of  tile  village 
soviet  — would  search  the  hut,  barn,  yard,  and  take  away  all  die  stores  of  seed, 
lead  away  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  pigs. 

In  tome  cases  they  would  be  merciful  and  leave  some  potatoes,  peas,  com 
for  feeding  the  family.  But  the  stricter  ones  would  make  a dean  sweep.  They 
would  take  not  only  die  food  and  livestock,  but  also  ‘all  valuables  and  surpluses 
of  clothing',  induding  icons  in  their  frames,  samovars,  painted  carpets  and 
even  metal  kitchen  utensils  which  might  be  silver  . . . 

Several  times  Volodya  and  I were  present  at  such  plundering  raids.  We  even 
took  part:  we  were  entrusted  to  draw  up  inventories  of  confiscated  goods 

The  women  howled  hysterically,  dinging  to  the  bags  . . . 

I heard  die  diildren  echoing  them  with  screams  . . . And  I saw*  die  looks  of 
the  men:  frightened,  pleading,  hateful,  dully  impassive,  extinguished  with 
despair  or  Oaring  up  with  half-mad,  daring  ferocity  . . . 

And  I persuaded  myself,  explained  to  myself.  I mustn’t  give  in  to  debilitating 
pity.  We  were  realizing  historical  necessity.  We  were  performing  our  revo- 
lutionary duty.  We  were  obtaining  grain  for  rhe  socialist  fatherland.  For  the 
five-year  plan  . . . 

Some  sort  of  rauonalisuc  fanaticism  overcame  my  doubts,  my  pangs  of 
conscience  and  simple  feelings  of  sympadiv,  pity  and  shame,  but  diis  fanaticism 
was  nourished  not  only  by  speculative  newspaper  and  literary  sources.  More 
convincing  than  these  were  people  who  in  my  eyes  embodied,  personified  our 
truth  and  our  justice,  people  w ho  confirmed  with  dicir  lives  that  it  was  necessary 
to  clench  your  teeth,  clench  your  heart  and  cariy  out  everything  the  party  and 
the  Soviet  power  ordered. 

Saune  Uv  Ktptlew,  The  Education  of  a Tiue  Believer,  1981, 
pp.  226, 234-5. 

It  was  intended  that  collectivisation  wodd  lead  to  the  modernisation  of  a backward 
rural  economy.  The  peasantry  were  still  using  practices  which  were  outdated. 
Certairty,  tfw  was  how  t was  seen  to  many  at  the  time  Mairke  Hi  ndji  .m  American 
journalist  with  socialist  syn^aathies  who  was  bom  in  Russia,  retirned  to  his  native 
wllage  in  1 930.  and  reported  on  what  he  saw.  Although  he  noted  wsth  sympathy  the 
jyeat  hardships  faced  by  the  peasants,  he  concluded  that  the  collectivisation  policy 
contained  some  healthy  features. 

Document  3.12  Modernisation  of  the  Russian 
Village 

Indeed,  if  peaceable  methods  alone  had  been  pursued  and  the  pruiciplc  of 
voluntary  choice  faithfully  observed,  a decade  or  more  might  have  been 
required  to  bring  the  kolkbaz  to  its  present  stage  of  development,  and  time 
was  precious.  The  city  was  threatened  with  famine.  A crisis  might  have  been 
averted  by  acceptance  of  die  policy  of  the  right  opposition  w hich  counselled 
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compromise  with  private  enterprise.  But  since  this  policy  was  thrust  aside, 
immediate  and  drastic  action  was  imperative.  In  Revolution,  as  m war,  it  is  the 
objective  that  counts,  and  not  the  price,  whether  in  gold  or  blood  . . . 

The  disappearance  of  individual  ownership  of  land,  the  coming  of  large- 
scale  industrialized  farming,  the  collapse  of  the  village,  the  rise  of  rural 
townships,  die  growing  sophistication  of  die  peasant  women  and  its  effect 
on  die  nation's  birdi  rate,  the  collapse  of  religion  and  the  transformation  of 
die  individualistic  family  - these  are  the  unmistakcable  guideposts  of  die 
approaching  civilization  in  the  Russian  village.  They  arc  rooted  in  the  very 
principle  of  the  kolkhoz,  and  as  the  kolkhoz  strengdiens,  they  will  strengdien. 

Source  Maurice  Hindus,  Red  Bread,  1988,  pp.  357,  369. 

The  regime  used  all  resources  at  its  dsposal  to  convince  the  pubic  of  the  rightness 
of  its  pole/  m the  countryside.  The  foUcrwng  poster  by  Vera  Korabieva  was  widely 
dissem rated  It  was  first  issued  in  1 930,  then  reissued  in  1931  and  reproduced  in  many 
different  national  languages.  The  circulation  of  the  1931  Russian  language  edition 
was  40,000  copies  alone.  It  is  notable  that  the  yoing  woman  in  the  poster  is  in  the 
foreground  and  in  an  active  pose,  for  it  was  a feature  of  the  poster  art  of  ths  time 
that  woman  were  consistency  portrayed  inapesit/vebgft  (Bomel  1 997: 1 0 1 -2).  The 
trader's  presence  in  the  poster  highlights  the  regime's  consistent  stress  on  the 
advantages  of  mechanisation 

Document  3.13  ‘Come,  Comrade,  Join  Us  on  the 
Collective  Farm’ 

[See  page  42] 

Source  Russian  Stale  Library  Collection. 

Pariters  were  also  engaged  »i  the  propaganda  campaign.  For  example.  Arkady 
Plastoi/ s painting  A Collective  Farm  Festival'  ( 1 937).  offers  a vision  of  a happy  and 
abundant  Soviet  counUyskte.  In  artistic  terms,  there  was  a rich  vanety  of  cokur  in  the 
painting  whkh  reflected  the  increased  use  of  bnght  colour  and  smshne  in  the  art  of 
the  late  1 930s;  ard  the  vigorous,  even  vulgar  quality  of  the  picture  could  be  considered 
a dass  gesture  agarist  bourgeois'  values  otfering  a ink  with  fok-ait  and  the  home- 
made icon  (Bown  1998:  182). 

Document  3.14  ‘A  Collective  Farm  Festival’ 

[See  page  43] 

Source.  Mathew  Bairn,  Socialist  Realist  Painting,  1998,  p.  158. 

Film  was  another  important  medum  in  commur«cattng  these  messages.  The  emphasis 
on  expcrrnentalsm  of  the  1920s  was  replaced  m the  1930s  with  a very  afferent 
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[Document  II 3] 

genre.  I re  Soviet  tilm-maker  ot  the  l ViUs  was  expected  to  entertain  mass  audences. 
present  Soviet  life  in  an  ideslsed  light  and  commtnicate  the  qualities  of  happness 
a>d  |oy  (Taylor  1 996: 602.  1 999.  1 45).  A famous  example  was  Ivan  Pynei/s  musical 
comedy  The  Tractu-Dixen  (1939).  The  film  tels  the  story  of  a demobbed  Soviet 
soldier,  returning  from  the  conflict  with  Japan  n Manchuria  He  goes  to  Ukraine, 
where  he  helps  with  the  mechanisation  of  a collective  farm  He  also  falls  in  love  with 
a beautiful  and  politkaly  aware  young  woman.  The  screen  shot  above  is  of  a tractor- 
driver  singing  the  Tractor-driver's  march'.  The  cited  verse  and  chorus  of  the  song 
remind  the  viewer  of  the  possibility  of  war.  The  reference  to  'flashing  steel'  is  an 
impkit  reference  to  Stain,  the  'man  of  steel”. 
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Document  3.15  Screen  Shot  from  Tire  Tractor-Drivers 


Scant  The  Tractor-Drivers,  1939. 

Document  3.16  Extracts  from  The  ‘Tractor-Driver's 
March' 

Let  the  enemy  remember  as  he  lies  in  wail 
Thai  we  axe  on  our  guard,  on  the  lookout  for  him. 

We  don't  want  an  inch  of  foreign  soil. 

But  we  won't  give  up  an  inch  of  ours! 

Thundering  fire  and  Hashing  steel. 

The  violent  stream  of  our  weaponry  will  advance 
When  we  arc  sent  to  war  by  Comrade  Stalin 
Our  First  Marshal  will  lead  us  into  the  fight- 

Seurtn  Rkhard  Taylor,  ‘Singiiyi  on  the  Steppa  far  Stalin  Iran  Pyr'er  and 
thr  Kolkhoi  Musical  in  Strict  Cinema’,  Slavic  Review,  m/.  58.  na.  1, 1999,  p. 
152 ; and  a 1st  The  Tractor-Drivers,  1939. 
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The  countiyskie.  of  course,  was  far  from  idyllic.  and  the  difficulties  continued  after  the 
war.  Recovery  was  slov/  after  19-15.  and  a se.ere  drou^it  in  the  simmer  of  1946 
contributed  to  a very  poor  harvest  An  estimated  I mihon  people  died  in  the 
subsecjaent  famine  that  hit  the  Central  Black-Earth  oblasts.  Ukraine  and  Moldavia  in 
1 946-47.  The  foltowhg  document  is  a resoVaticn  of  the  Couicil  of  Ministers  of  the 
USSR.  'On  Economies  in  Distnbution  of  Bread',  to  reduce  gram  rations  to  rural  areas 
and  to  dependants  n the  does  Out  of 275  rrdlion  oral  inhafalants  entitled  to  ratcns 
cnly  4 millon  remained  in  October  1 946.  It  has  been  suggested  thatthese  redactions 
were  forced  cn  the  government  but  it  also  has  been  argued  that  there  was  actually 
sufFOent  grain  to  feed  the  population  adequately,  but  that  instead  the  government 
chose  to  sharply  export  gram  n 1947  (Popo-/  1992;  39-40.  Channon  1998: 203-4). 

Document  3.17  Grain  Crisis  of  1946 


27  September  1946 

Moscow,  Kremlin 

Secret 

To  add  to  Uie  strong  drought,  which  this  summer  has  hit  a significant 
proportion  of  die  oblasts  in  the  country,  dvere  have  in  die  last  two  weeks  been 
some  new  undesirable  occurrences.  The  grain  harvest  in  the  most  productive 
regions,  Siberia,  Kazakhstan,  the  central  and  nothem  oblasts,  has  been  taking 
place  in  unpleasant  climatic  conditions,  in  constant  rain.  For  this  reason  diere 
has  been  a further  reduedon  in  state  grain  resources  . . . 

|T|hc  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  and  the  TsK  of  the  VKP(b)  luve 
deemed  it  necessary  now  to  reduce  somewhat  the  distnbution  of  state  grain 
resources  — 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR  and  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  VKI*<b) . . . RESOLVES  . . . 

1 . . . : 

a)  ui  reduce  from  1 October  by  7 OH  die  stocks  of  grain  allotted  for  supply 
to  the  population  living  ui  rural  areas,  which  gives  a saving  of  121,200  tuns  uf 
grain  per  mouth  . . 

b)  to  remove  from  those  receiving  a radon  supply  of  grain  in  cities  and 
wotfccj  settlements  non- working  adult  dependants  (except  students  and  those 
responsible  for  young  children)  by  a total  of  3.5  million  people  — ; 

c)  to  terminate  die  distribudon  of  bread  and  cereals  of  the  best  quality  by 
ration  cauls  ...  to  all  categories  of  die  population,  which  will  give  a saving  uf 
grain  of 48, 900  tons  per  mondt; 

d)  to  reduce  from  1 October  die  norm  of  bread  given  to  all  dependants  by 
between  300  and  250  grams  per  day  foe  a person,  but  for  children  from  400 
to  300  grams,  which  gis’es  a saving  of  grain  of 47,300  tons  per  month, 

c)  to  reduce  the  distribution  of  cereals  in  radons  and  replace  diem  with 
potatoes,  which  will  give  a saving  of  grain  of  20,000  ions  per  month  . . . 
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2.  to  require  Minister  of  Trade  of  the  USSR  c Liubimov: 

a)  to  strictly  limit  the  contingent  of  the  population,  supplied  nidi  rationed 
bread  in  October  [this  year)  in  towm  and  village*  to  no  more  than  60  million 
people,  instead  of  the  cuircnt  87  million 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  die  USSR  J.  Stalin 

Secretary  of  the  TsK  VKP(b)  A.  Zhdanov 

tonne:  VJ*.  Popt/v,  'Golod  i j?o>udtinTvmnaia  pdiiika  Otcchcstvcnnyc 
arthivy,  1992,  no.  6,  pp.  45-6. 

}jst  as  the  peasants  learned  to  play  the  system  to  ther  own  advantage,  so  too  did 
oral  party  officials.  Since  the  party  was  not  accountable  to  any  other  nstitutions,  its 
regicvial  bosses  had  a free  land  to  do  whit  they  liked  'Blat'  was  the  rume  ftven  to 
the  system  of  influence  and  favours  whkh  became  a central  feature  of  the  way  the 
Soviet  system  worked  In  the  fotowng  letter  of  November  1 948  to  Collective  Farm 
Secretary  AA  Arykeev.  three  collective  farm  workers,  irrvaikli  of  the  war.  complain 
of  the  comipt  practices  which  had  become  endemic  in  the  collective  farms  of  ther 
region.  The  Russian  historian.  Vladimir  Kozlov  has  suggested  Oat  denunciations 
were  sometimes  a means  through  which  the  Soviet  regime  kept  control  over  local 
authorities.  Furthermore,  he  describes  Soviet  letters  of  dem/icBton  as  ’disinterested 
and  ’interested",  the  former  being  sricere  and  reflecting  a traditional  respect  for 
authority,  the  Utter  motivated  by  a desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  writer  and 
carefiil  y cod  fled  in  the  appropriate  kfeologkal  terms  (Kcafc-v  1 996: 89 1 . 872-81  see 
also  Fitzpatrick  1 996).  The  na/vet£  of  expression  of  this  letter  (whch  is  also  rather 
dsjohled)  clearly  puts  it  ri  the  first  of  these  two  categories. 

Document  3.18  ‘Blat  is  Greater  than  the  People’s 
Commissariat’ 

Wc  beg  your  direct  intervention  in  the  following  matter.  Specifically  . . .,  in  rhe 
‘Road  to  Victory’  kolkhoz  of  the  Ivanovsky  village  soviet  in  die  Pokrovsky 
rakm  ofYladimirsky  oblast,  [in)  November  1947,  die  squandering  of  kolkhoz 
resources  was  discovered  - both  of  money  and  products,  the  embezzlement 
of  the  kolkhoz  hay  by  the  very  chair)  woman]  of  the  kolkhoz  ami  the  sale  of 
the  kolkhoz  forest.  The  money  gained  was  made  over  to  herself,  by  the  chair- 
(woman)  of  the  collective  farm,  Koriagina  . . . Koriagina,  bypassing  the 
decisions  of  the  leadership,  on  her  own  initiative  at  extraordinarily  low  prices 
sold  vegetables  u»  the  officials  of  die  organisations  of  the  Pokrovsky  raion.  At 
the  same  time  when  all  these  acts  were  discussed  ...  at  the  general  meeting 
of  die  kolkhuz,  the  collective  farmer  workers  did  not  agree  to  write  into  the 
budget  of  the  kolkhoz  the  illegally  spent  resources. 

The  next  day  die  chair)  woman]  of  die  kolkhoz  brought  in  the  leader  of  die 
raion  agricultural  department,  com.  Korchin  . . . [He]  said  to  the  meeting 
dial  if  your  chair)  woman]  had  not  sold  vegetables  to  our  officials  at  low  prices 
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. . . , then  they  would  not  have  measured  the  soil,  and  the  vet  would  not  have 
stit cited  the  bull-calf. 

‘Blat,’  says  com.  Korchin,  ‘is  greater  here  than  the  People's  Commissariat 
and  you  will  not  do  anything  without  it,  and  the  actions  of  your  chair(  woman] 
Kuiia gina  do  not  represent  anything  important,  and  it  is  ncccssaty  to  write  the 
squandered  sums  into  the  kolkhoz  budget,  and  those  collective  farm  wotkets 
who  object  to  writing  the  spent  sums  into  die  kolkhoz  budget,  arc  alien 
dements.  And  I will  write  their  names  on  a piece  of  paper  and  settle  accounts 
with  them  later.'  Here  all  the  collective  farm  workers  became  afraid  in  case 
com.  Kotchin  put  their  names  on  the  paper  and  out  of  fear  began  to  gradually 
go  home. 

Chair)  woman  | Knriagina,  accountant  Dcliagin,  chairman  of  the  village 
soviet  Kliukvin  and  com.  Kordiin  made  the  most  of  this  ....  (they  | wrote  a 
protocol  and  everything  was  in  order.  Subsequently,  the  local  authorities  with 
die  support  of  raion  organisations  began  to  persecute  and  take  revenge  on 
those  who  heie  tried  to  uncover  the  illegal  actions  and  abuses,  but . . . Kliukvin 
was  her  lover  (. . . Koriagina's),  stayed  over  with  her  etc. 

Source:  V.  P. Popov,  Knsstiskaia  derevnia  poale  voiny  (Iiim’  1945-Mait 
1953),  HJ93,  p.  34-5. 

The  collective  farm  system  never  fioixished  The  Soviet  government  thou#it  that  it 
had  conquered  the  countiyside.  In  a way  that  only  became  clear  after  Stalin's  death, 
it  also  became  hostage  to  it  The  inefficiencies  of  the  colective  farm  would  haint  the 
Soviet  leadership  in  aibsetjjent  decades,  and  would  never  fce  resolved. 
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Vesenkha.  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  was  founded  in  December 
1917.  Gotplan.  the  State  Panning  Commaaon,  was  set  tp  in  1 92 1 to  set  production 
targets  and  natwul  economic  plans.  In  the  last  years  ofNEP.  planning  strategy  became 
a crucial  issue,  and  divisions  appeared  within  the  plaming  agencies.  A debate  took 
place  between  the  so-called  'geneticists'  and  1eteoto0sts'.  Geneticists  considered  that 
it  was  important  to  prioritise  industrial  expansion  but  they  also  argued  that  growth 
shoukJ  proceed  in  an  organic  ard  gradualist  fashion  Teleobgists  were  less  cautious. 
They  believed  that  higher  targets  were  achievable,  and  that  a massive  transformation 
in  the  economy  was  possible  in  a short  space  of  time.  This  debate  to  some  extent 
reflected  traditional  divisions  between  Mensheviks  a\d  Bolsheviks  about  strateges  tor 
building  socialism  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  geneticist  school  in 
Gosplan,  V.G.  G reman,  was  a former  Menshevk  A chief  advocate  of  the  teleological 
model  in  Gosplan  and  Vesenkha  was  S.G.  Strumlin.  The  following  dociment  an 
extract  from  an  article  he  wrote  fee  the  journal  Pkimed  Economy  in  1 927  in  whkh  he 
attacked  the  'geneticist'  N.D.  Kondratiev,  reflects  the  emphasis  which  he  and  other 
Soviet  central  planners  placed  on  the  power  of  the  will  to  transform  reality. 

Document  4.1  The  Purpose  of  Central  Planning 

If  our  future  national  economy  were  in  be  100%  determined  by  circumstances, 
which  were  not  dependent  on  our  will,  tlieu  it  would  be  pointless  u»  construct 
any  plans  for  the  economy.  And  a capitalist  system,  subject  in  its  development 
to  the  spontaneous  laws  of  the  market,  doe*  not  have  them.  But  we  to  a large 
degree  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  tompleu  domination  of  this  blind 
spontaneity.  The  October  revolution  has  already  partly  opened  for  us  the  doo* 
from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  the  kingdom  of  freedom.  And  now  we  arc 
more  titan  ever  right  to  follow  Man  ut  setting  ourselves  a new  task:  up  ull  this 
point  we  have  simply  studied  the  world,  but  the  task  is  to  change  it. 

For  this  reason,  in  distinction  from  prof.  Kondratiev,  we  do  not  consider 
elements  of  scientific  fotcsigltt  sprinkled  into  a plan  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  any  economic  plan,  but  rather  the  complete  establishment  of  a plan 
as  a mltm  of  economic  taiki  and  predi/iioni.  This  does  not  free  us  of  course 
from  a real  assessment  of  our  objective  possibilities  in  the  construction  of  such 
a system  of  tasks  ...  To  concentrate  and  mobilise  the  collective  will  of 
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producers  for  one  or  Another  economic  task  - that  is  what  we  see  as  die  bask 
task  of  the  plan.  And  this  goes  tar  beyond  the  bounds  of  die  purely  analytical 
purposes  of  armchair  science 

We  will  never  draw  back  from  targets  simply  because  their  realisation  is  not 
a 100K  certainty,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  proletariat  and  our  plow,  concen- 
trating that  will  on  die  struggle  to  achieve  die  task  at  hand,  diat  themselves 
can  and  must  be  the  detiiivr  factor  needed  for  their  successful  fulfilment . 

Source:  S.G.  Strumilin.  ‘Industnaltzattua  SSSK  i epiyfony  narodnithestra  ’, 
Izbrannyc  proizvedeniia  (2):  na  planovom  frontc,  1963,  pp.  218-20. 

The  strong  belief  in  the  power  of  the  will  was  shared  by  figures  on  the  Trotskyite  left 
of  the  party,  such  as  the  promnent  Bolshevk  leader  G.L  Ratakov.  Indeed  the 
T rotskyite  wirg  of  the  party  had  traditiotvJy  advocated  an  industrial  dictatorship  to 
bong  about  the  economc  transformation  of  the  country  (Deutscher  1959. 413- M; 
Shearer  1996: 82-4).  It  was  ran*  that  Stain,  once  he  had  defeated  the  left.  quuMy 
moved  to  embrace  many  of  their  poicies. 

At  the  15th  Party  Congress  in  Decenter  1927.  the  party  voted  to  introduce  a 
Five  Year  Plan  The  first  Five  Year  Flan  ran  from  October  1928  to  December  1932. 
The  first  veraon  of  the  plan  was  subsequently  revised  upwards  on  two  occasions,  as 
planners  came  under  political  pressure  to  set  Ngher  and  hjjier  targets.  With  the 
Right  Opposition  out  of  the  way.  Stalin  had  a free  hand  to  embrace  or  encourage  the 
most  extreme  visions  of  transformation  Resolutions  were  made  to  fulfil  frve-year 
production  targets  h four  or  even  three  years.  Stain  was  always  attracted  to  the 
idea  that  with  sufficient  will-power,  everything  could  be  different  In  a well-known 
speed!  to  leading  business  executives  on  4 February  1931.  Stalin  called  on  managers 
to  promise  to  fiifll  the  Five  Year  Plan  h three  years  He  seems  to  have  bcieved  Oval 
to  make  a premise  is  the  same  tiling  as  to  cany  it  out  The  speech  also  reveals 
a ceitain  kind  of  chai/virvstic  Russian  nationalism.  Even  before  1917,  Stalin  had  a 
tendency  to  associate  Bolshevism  and  Russian  interests  (Tucker  1974:  1 43  247).  In 
referring  here  to  the  way  Russia  had  suffered  in  the  past  at  the  hand  of  foreyji  powers. 
Stalin  appealed  to  natforval  as  well  as  socialist  mstnets  and  suggested  that  the  USSR 
was  the  inheritor  of  Russia's  imperial  legacy. 

Document  4.2  Stalin's  Speech  at  the  First  All-Union 
Conference  of  Leading  Personnel  of  Socialist  Industry 

(WJhat  docs  the  pledge  to  fulfil  the  control  figures  for  1931  mean? Such 

a pledge  means  that  you  not  only  pledge  yourselves  to  fulfil  our  five-year  plan 
in  four  years  . . . , it  meant  that  you  promise  so  fulfil  it  in  three  yean  in  all  the 
him,  derisive  hranehet  of  industry . . . 

To  slacken  the  tempo  would  mean  falling  behind.  And  those  who  fall  behind 
get  beaten.  But  we  do  not  want  to  be  beaten.  No,  we  refuse  to  be  beaten!  One 
feature  of  the  history  of  old  Russia  was  the  continual  beatings  she  suffered 
because  of  her  backwardness.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Mongol  khans.  She 
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was  bcaicn  by  ihc  Turkish  beys.  She  was  beaten  by  the  Swedish  feudal  lords. 
She  was  bcaicn  by  Use  Polish  and  Lithuanian  gentry.  She  was  beaten  by  the 
Bribih  and  French  capitalists.  She  was  bcaicn  by  the  lapanese  barons.  All  beat 
her  - because  of  her  backwardness,  because  of  her  military  backwardness, 
cultural  backwardness,  political  backwardness,  industrial  backwardness, 
agricultural  backwardness.  They  beat  her  because  to  do  so  was  profitable  and 
could  be  done  wills  impunity.  You  remember  die  words  of  die  pre-revolutionary 
poet:  ‘You  are  poor  and  abundant,  mighty  and  impotent,  Mother  Russia.’ 
Those  gentlemen  were  quite  familiar  with  the  verses  of  the  old  poet.  They  beat 
her,  saying:  ‘You  arc  abundant’,  so  one  can  enrich  oneself  at  your  expense . 
They  beat  her,  saying:  ‘You  arc  poor  and  impotent’,  so  you  can  be  beaten  and 
plundered  with  impunity.  Such  is  the  law  of  the  exploiters  - to  beat  die 
backward  and  die  weak.  It  is  the  jungle  law  of  capitalism.  You  are  backward, 
you  are  weak  - therefore  you  arc  wrong;  hence  you  can  be  beaten  and  enslaved. 
You  arc  mighty  - therefore  you  arc  right;  hence  we  must  be  wary  of  you  . - . 

Do  you  want  our  socialist  fadicrland  to  be  beaten  and  to  lose  its 
independence?  If  you  do  not  want  diis,  you  must  put  an  end  to  its  backwardness 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  develop  a genuine  Bolshevik  tempo  in  building 
up  its  socialist  economy.  There  is  no  other  way.  That  is  why  Lenin  said  on 
die  eve  of  the  October  Revolution:  ‘Eidier  perish,  or  overtake  and  outstrip  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries.’ 

We  are  fifty  or  a hundred  years  behind  the  advanced  countries.  We  must  make 
good  this  distance  in  ten  years.  Either  we  do  it,  or  we  shall  go  under.  That  is  what 
our  obligations  to  die  workers  and  peasants  of  the  U.S.S.R  dictate  to  us. 

/.  Stalin,  Works,  iW.  13, 19SS,  pp.  31,  40-1. 

The  rhetoric  was  magnificent  The  reality  was  very  dfferent  The  industrialisation 
dive  was  a chaotic  process,  which  was  characterised  by  much  waste  and  inetf idency. 
A ciiture  was  created  where  to  avoid  high  output  targets,  factory  managers  would 
frequently  battle  their  output  potential  (Dyker  1 985: 23).  Managers  had  to  improvise 
as  best  they  could  to  cepe  with  orders  cornng  from  the  centre,  and  had  to  compete 
with  cne  another  for  scarce  resources  Labour  was  at  times  plentiful.  but  at  other  tmes 
scarce  (Rasswefer  1983:  245).  The  command  system  was  placed  with  perpetual 
imbalances  (Lewin  1 993: 272-84)  Such  prottems  were  the  inevitable  resiit  of  the 
regime's  attend  to  acheve  rapid  results  in  every  area  of  the  economy  at  the  same 
tme  (Schultz  1 990: 2 1 2).  This  was  a point  made  in  the  following  critdsms  of  the  first 
Frve  Year  Plan  h the  summer  of  1930  by  a prominent  member  of  the  Trotskyite 
opposition.  Ovistian  Rakovsky  (see  also  Dociment  121). 

Document  4.3  The  Problem  with  Increasing  the  Tempos 

Today  they  increase  the  ptogramme  for  coal  and  iron  to  nuke  it  possible  to 
fulfil  the  programme  for  machine-building,  tomorrow  it  will  be  necessity 
tu  expand  tiic  programme  for  rmuJunc- budding  to  make  it  possible  to  full!  the 
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cnbrgcd  programme  for  coal  and  iron;  bier  ilicy  will  again  find  ii  necessity 
10  increase  die  programme  for  coal  and  iron  in  order  to  guarantee  die  new 
programme  for  machine-building.  In  die  midst  of  this  spiral  it  suddenly  turns 
out  dial  it  is  posing  talks  for  transport  that  transpon  will  not  be  abk  to  cope 
with  unices  die  biter  receives  an  approprutc  supply  of  iron  and  steel  - and  so 
the  programme  for  coal  and  iron  is  boosted  again  and  the  circle  begins  anew. 

Hence  die  exaggerated  tempos,  die  exaggerated  figures,  die  exaggerated 
plans  which  collapse  as  soon  as  they  come  into  touch  widi  reality.  At  this  point 
appear  comrades  who  . . .,  talk  about  the  'rearmament'  of  the  opposition, 
about  die  (act,  (or  so  they  claim)  that  the  opposition,  after  having  stood  for 
high  tempos  in  the  past,  now,  when  Stalin  has  finally  gone  after  these  tempos, 
comes  out  against  them  simply  to  be  able  to  remain  in  opposition.  With  these 
comrades  one  has  to  drag  diem  by  the  nose  into  the  real  world  and  show  them 
dial  these  high  tempos  exist  only  on  paper,  in  books,  in  articles,  and  in  plans, 
diat  any  advance  in  one  area  comes  at  the  cipcnsc  of  viobting  all  propotuons, 
of  creating  colossal  disruptions  in  other  areas,  of  creating  huge  new  dis- 
proporuons.  To  these  comrades  one  lias  to  explain  that  our  weapon  is  never 
rigid  formulae,  but  the  niarxist  method,  which  allows  us  to  work  out  the 
foimulac  most  useful  at  any  given  stage  along  the  way. 

Sourer:  Christian  Rakimky,  Iht  Fire- Ttar  Flan  in  Crisis' , Critique,  1981, 
no.  IS.  pp.  48-9. 

The  problems  created  in  the  Soviet  conwand  economy  wee  system*!  A centrally- 
planned  economy  lades  the  accointabilty  that  the  market  can  provide.  The  system  of 
fixed  prices,  whch  came  in  with  central  plannirg.  meant  that  the  stale  lacked  the 
mechansm  of  corrmuri cation  with  the  consumer  offered  by  a market  GF.  Grinko, 
from  October  1930  liead  of  the  Peeples  Commssanat  of  finance,  arrested  to  a 
meeting  of  party  aclMSts  in  Nizhny  Novgorod  ri  April  1 93 1 that  coertxo  night  provide 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  managerial  complacency:  cost  accounting  (ktozmsehet) 
would  be  rigorously  enforced  Grinko's  speech  llustrates  the  way  in  which  the  structire 
of  the  Soviet  command  economy  led  inexorably  to  the  use  of  coercive  methods. 

Document  4.4  Enforcing  Party  Directives 

It  is  ncccs&aiy  to  tlu-ash  die  psychology  that  unfortunately  is  widespread  among 
our  managers.  This  psychology  could  be  characterized  thus:  'We  are  state 
enterprises;  we  cannot  be  sold  by’  auction,  why  [do  we  have  to|  worry?’  Of 
course,  the  Sormovo  Factory  and  the  | Nizhny  Novgorod]  Automobile  Plant 
won’t  be  sold  by  auction.  But  die  party’  and  die  government  have  many  odicr, 
no  less  effective  methods  of  teaching  die  Icadcts  bodi  of  factories  such  as 
Sormovo  and  of  construction  [projects]  such  as  the  Automobile  Plant  to 
implement  klntzrauhrl  unflinchingly.  There  will  be  show  trials  and  much  more 
that  will  force  them  to  get  cracking  and  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  party. 

Sourer  Hitvaki  Kuromiya,  Stalin’s  Industrial  Revolution,  1988,  p.  271. 
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Although  the  Stalin  region  put  an  end  to  a free  price  system  it  d«i  rot  abandon  the 
market  altogether.  Indeed,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a rejection  of  the  radical 
egaitananian  of  the  Marxist  tradition  Stain  announced  in  )ur*e  1 93 1 . at  a conference 
of  business  executr.es.  that  the  government  would  now  permit  the  introduction  of 
wage  differentials  (see  Document  9.8). 

Show  trials  were  an  important  element  of  the  Stalinst  model  of  industrialisation, 
for  example,  from  1928-31,  there  were  a senes  of  trials  of  specialists  In  May 
1928  at  the  'Shakhty'  trial  h the  Donbass,  fifty-three  engineers  were  accused  of 
wrecking  equipment  causing  accidents  and  maintainng  links  with  foreign  owners. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  charges  were  true;  rather,  it  appears  that  the 
cases  were  trumped  up  by  Stalin  to  heighten  tension.  Speakrig  to  a group  of  Moscow 
Corrmurists  about  the  Shakhty  trial  in  April  1 928.  Stain  su^ested  that  foreign  powers 
wen*  attempting  to  interfere  with  Soviet  policy. 


Document  4.5  Stalin  on  the  Shakhty  Trial 

What  is  the  class  background  of  the  Shakhty  affair,  where  arc  its  roots,  and  on 
what  class  basis  could  this  economic  counter-revolution  arise? 

There  arc  comrades  who  think  die  Shakhty  affair  accidental.  They  usually 
say  we  arc  really  caught  napping  this  time;  we  didn't  have  our  eyes  open,  but 
if  we  had  not  been  yawning  we  would  not  have  had  any  Shakhty  affair.  That 
Uiere  was  carelessness,  and  a good  deal  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  to 
explain  everything  by  lhai  is  10  miss  the  main  point. 

What  do  the  facts,  the  material  about  the  Shakhty  affair,  tell  us? 

They  tell  us  dial  the  Shakhty  affair  is  economic  counter-revolution  ptoned 
by  some  bourgeois  specialists,  who  formerly  controlled  die  mines  . . . 

[W]c  arc  dealing  here  with  economic  intervention  by  west  European 
anti-Soviet  capitalist  organizations  in  the  affaire  of  our  industry. 


Saurte:  Jam  Dtgras  (id.),  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy,  vol.  II, 
1925-1932, 1952,  pp.  300-1. 


There  were  further  trials  In  1930.  some  members  of  a so-called  Yidusfrial  Party’ 
were  tried  for  sabotage  and  treason.  In  March  1931  former  Menshevik  and  SR 
members  of  Gosplan  were  convicted  of  proposrig  criminally  low  production 
targets. 

As  well  as  seeking  to  rein  in  potential  enemies  amongst  the  so-called  'specialists', 
the  regme  sought  also  to  control  those  fikely  to  be  mere  ideologically  sympathetic 
- fix  example,  the  trade  urkms.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  resolution  taken 
at  the  16th  Party  Coronas  in)jne-Jdy  1930.  in  which  Trade  unorestk:'  tendencies 
were  fiercely  condemned. 
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Document  4.6  On  Opportunism  in  the  Trade  Union 
Movement 

The  present  phase  of  socialist  construction  raises  the  problem  of  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  activities  of  the  proletarian  mass  organizations,  and 
among  others  the  trade  unions.  It  is  necessary  to  concentrate  on  production. 
The  oppomnustic  ruling  group  of  the  old  executive  of  the  All-  Russian  Trade 
Union  Central  Committee  not  only  showed  itself  unable  to  undemand  the 
problems  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  but  opposed  the  party’s  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  die  trade  unions.  Displaying  ‘trade  unionistic'  tendencies,  this 
opportunistic  leadership  actually  corned  on  a campaign  ui  weaken  the  party’s 
supervision  over  the  trade  union  movement.  Under  the  lcadcrsliip  of  die 
party,  die  trade  unions  have  now  removed  their  bankrupt  leaders  and  have 
begun  a determined  fight  against  the  elements  of  'trade  unionism’  and 
opportunism  in  the  trade  union  movement.  Today  the  basic  factor  in  energizing 
and  improving  the  entire  work  of  die  trade  unions  must  be  socialist  compcdtion 
and  its  offspring,  the  shock  brigades.  Socialist  conipcudon  and  the  shock 
brigades  must  become  the  primary  concern  of  all  die  constructive  activities 
of  the  unions  . . . 

Sourer:  Many*  Gordon,  Workers  Before  and  After  Lenin,  1941,  quaied  in 
Rottn  Da  nit h (td.),  The  Stalin  Revolution,  1972,  pp.  70-1. 

In  April  1 9 29,  roeasires  was  taken  to  set  up  a system  of  labour  camps  which  would 
play  a part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  possibility  of  using  prison  laboir 
to  increase  timber  experts  had  been  raised  h 1 928  by  People’s  Commtssar  of  Justice. 
NM.  Y an  son.  The  idea  of  using  latoir  camps  to  support  the  national  economy  was 
again  raised  in  the  spnng  of  1 929,  when  the  Polttxiro  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  labour  camps  under  the  control  of  the  OGPU.  The  following  document 
is  a proposal  from  the  Commissariats  of  Justice  and  Internal  Affars  and  the  OGPU 
for  the  use  of  prison  Lihoir  in  the  national  economy.  The  first  camp  of  the  new  type 
was  to  be  set  up  in  the  Ukhta  region  on  the  model  of  the  camp  on  the  Solovetsky 
idands  in  the  Whte  Sea.  The  Politburo,  alter  setting  up  a commission  to  investigate, 
confirmed  the  essentiJ  principles  of  the  proposal  in  a resolution  of  23  May  1 929. 

Document  4.7  The  Economic  Role  of  the  Camps 
13  April  1929 

Wc  put  to  ISovnaikom]  the  following  proposals: 

1 . To  use  all  those  condemned  to  three  or  more  years  for  die  colonisabon  of 
our  northern  regions  and  die  cultivation  of  their  natural  resources. 

2.  For  this  purpose  to  charge  die  OGPU  widi  the  organisation  of  a 
concentration  camp  on  the  Solovetsky  model  in  the  Olonets  region  of  Ukhta. 

3.  The  capacity  uf  camps  is  to  be  30,000. 
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The  curving  oui  of  these  suggestions  . . will  lead  In  the  abolition  of  all 
ptisuns  wilii  ihc  exception  of  placet  of  isolation  for  those  under  investigation 
or  in  transit,  with  a significant  reduction  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  inmates 
(tom  250  roubles  per  year  to  100  roubles  . . . 

1,200,000  roubles  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of  this  financial  year. 

Saurte  iA.  Kraiil'nikor  (id.),  ‘RuMenie  GULAGA  Diiltumi  r rerUmikh 
nhrlunakh  vUai\  Istoricheskii  orkliiv,  1997,  mi.  4,  p.  144. 

The  camp  in  the  Lfihta  regen  began  to  be  constructed  in  the  second  half  of  1 929. 
By  the  summer  of  1930,  there  were  already  six  camp  complexes  in  regions  from 
Karela  to  the  Far  East  containng  almost  2CO.OOO  people  (Krasfntov  1 997: 1 12-3). 
Tlier  e has  been  modi  debate  about  the  size  of  the  labour  camp  population  under 
Stalin  Recent  research  suggests  that  about  3.3  million  people  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Gulag  (literally  Chef  Administration  of  Camps)  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 
World  War.  and  that  the  numbers  reached  just  under  5.5  trillion  in  1953.  These 
figures  include  those  sent  to  work  in  colonies  and  special  settlements.  The  Soviet 
regime  used  forced  labour  to  tadde  ambitious  projects  (ike  the  con stro^cn  of  the 
White  Sea  Canal  in  1 93 1-33  or  the  mning  of  the  Kolyma  gold  fields.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  economic  benefits  outwei^ied  the  extreme  inefficiency  of  the  system 
(see  RW.  Daves  1 998: 48-5 1 ; for  discussion  about  the  numbers  of  those  in  camps, 
see  Wheatcroft  1996, 1 999,  Getty  and  Na^nov  1999.  587-94:  Keep  1999) 

The  second  five  Year  Ran  ( 1 933-37)  was  more  moderate  than  the  first  Its  crgnal 
targets,  which  were  introduced  at  the  1 7th  Party  Congress,  were  in  fact  subsequently 
reduced,  and  there  has  been  considerable  debate  amongst  Western  histohans  as  to 
whether  there  was  a significant  dwsion  over  this  in  the  Pohburo  between  Molotov, 
who  wanted  the  h#»er  targets,  and  the  more  moderate  OnChonkalze  and  Kubyshev 
(see  RW.  Davies  and  KNevnidc  1997:  51). 

The  achievements  of  the  Frve  Year  Plans  in  the  1930s  were  remarkable:  the 
Donbass  coal  industry  and  the  Baku  and  Grozny  oil  fields  were  expanded;  huge 
metallurgcal  factories  were  built  in  Western  Siberia  and  the  Ifrals.  including  at 
Mafcyiitogccsk  a gant  hydroelectrxal  scheme  was  created  on  the  lower  Dnieper;  and 
there  were  tractor  factories  built  in  Stalingrad,  Chelabnsk  and  Kharkov.  Much  of  ths 
was  established  from  scratch.  Consumer  goods  fared  less  well. 

The  Soviet  regime  made  extensive  use  of  propaganda  to  persuade  the  population 
of  the  lightness  of  its  policies.  Posters  of  the  time  emphasised  the  dynamic  nature  of 
Soviet  reality.  the  possibfity  of  biildng  a better  future.  The  1 930  poster.  Tor  the 
Five  Year  Ran  in  Four  Years',  by  Yun  Pimenov,  is  an  excellent  example  Above  the 
tran  is  a slogan  whch  says  Tor  the  indostrial  finance  plan';  beneath  it.  another  slogan 
declares  For  the  five  year  plan  h fcnr  years’;  to  the  right  of  the  tran,  there  is  a pfvase 
aganst  religion',  and  across  the  tracks,  a number  of  hostile  figures  are  tiying  to  stop 
the  train  with  ropes  entitled  'religious  pre/jdices',  'sabotage',  'rel»on',  ‘serf-seeking’, 
diunkemess'.  'iosenteecm',  and  ’marriage'. 
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Document  4.8  'For  the  Five  Year  Flan  in  Four  Years’ 


Saurtt:  Ruuiau  Stall  Library  Collettien. 


The  campaign  to  fifl'il  arvd  over -fulfil  production  targets  was  given  further  momentum 
in  the  mid- 1 930s  by  the  StaMiarwvrte  movement  Aexei  Stahanov  was  a coalminer 
who  in  1935  cut  102  tonnes  of  coal  in  a single  session,  instead  of  the  7 tonnes 
prescribed.  This  was  achieved  by  haling  other  work  in  hs  section  of  the  mrie  and 
allocating  a special  gang  to  do  the  auxiliary  work  he  would  normally  have  done.  Ths 
knd  of  endeavour  was  attempted  n other  branches  of  indjstry  and  on  the  coleclive 
farms,  and  successful  workers  were  rewarded  with  pay  rises  and  good  apartments. 
The  Stakhanowte  worker  was  to  be  an  example  of  the  ’new  Sov>et  man’:  the  kind  of 
hero  who  would  master  the  forces  of  natire  <nd  lead  society  rito  socialism  Riots 
and  arctic  explorers  also  received  attention  in  the  1930s  for  their  supposedly 
Promethean  feats  (see  Bergnan  199®  1 35-42). 

A good  exarrpte  of  Stakharwvite  prcpagarda  is  Andei  Derieka’s  painting  of  1 937. 
The  Stakhanowtes’.  Deinefca.  one  of  the  most  influential  Soviet  artists  of  the  1 920s. 
was  the  prime  Ink  between  the  poster  art  of  the  revolution  and  socialst  realist  panting 
(Bown  1 998:  93).  In  ths  piece,  the  workers  are  no  longer  rough  types  with  their 
hands  drty.  Dressed  in  write,  they  represent  a new  type  of  human  being.  The 
characters  in  front  are  doubtless  Russians,  but  they  are  leading  a multi-ethnic 
population. 
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Document  4.9  *The  Stakhanovites' 


Stunt:  Irina  Antonova  and  lorn  Mtriert,  Moskva-Bcilin/Beiiin-Moicau, 
1900-1950, 1996,  p.  402. 

The  Stakhanowte  movement  undoubted/  generated  some  genune  enthusiasm.  and 
It  offered  people  opportunities  for  scod  advancement  Mudi  of  the  cultiral  myth- 
ology of  ttie  1 930s  revolted  arornd  it  (Segelbaim  1988:210-46).  However,  the  fact 
Out  others  had  to  change  their  work  patterns  for  Stakhanovite  norms  to  be  reached 
meant  that  the  ecorvomc  benefits  of  the  whole  process  were  doubtful  The  reality 
was  that  whie  the  state  set  the  political  agenda,  managers  and  workers  often  collided 
to  dsobey  laws  and  plans  (Ftaer  1998:  175).  Furthermore,  the  regme's  efforts  to 
create  a new  social  elite  in  the  workplace  created  resentment  among  workers  who 
were  not  part  of  that  eSte  The  following  document  is  an  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  Viktor  Kravchenko,  an  engineer  and  party  member  who  was  assigned  to  work  at 
a metalurgcd  plant  in  Nikopol  in  Ukraine  and  who  later  defected  to  the  West  In 
the  extract  Kravcherko  recalk  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  speed-up'  process  and 
the  discontent  it  created  among  many  workers. 
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Document  4.10  The  Stakhanovite  Movement  and 
Social  Division 

In  die  end,  in  my  own  sub-plant,  I was  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial  speed-up 
wiiidt,  in  my  hem,  I considered  a crime  against  the  machines  and  the  workers 
alike 

At  eleven  o’clock  one  evening,  with  reporters  and  photographers  present, 
the  ‘Stakhanovite’  shift  got  under  way.  As  expected,  it  ‘overfulfilled'  the  normal 
quota  by  8 per  cent . . . Congratulations  arrived  from  officials  in  the  capitals 

But  this  ‘victory’  on  the  industrial  front  merely  left  me  heartsick.  It  was,  at 
bottom,  fraudulent  and  must  boomerang.  The  other  two  shifts,  deprived 
of  their  best  personnel  and  their  best  tools,  lost  more  than  the  favoured  group 
had  won.  By  contrast,  they  seemed  ineffective  if  not  actually  ‘lazy’.  They 
naturally  resented  being  made  die  scapegoats.  They  cursed  the  lucky  ones 
and  the  officials . . . 

And  thus  the  Kremlin  drove  a wedge  also  between  various  categories  of 
workers . . . 

In  my  plant,  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  perhaps  two  hundred  qualitied  as 
Stakhanovites  or  speedkings.  For  die  odiers  die  revision  of  norm  meant  simply 
a serious  cut  in  earning  power.  The  general  resentment  was  silent,  sullen, 
unmistakable . 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  new  norms  had  to  be  presented  and  accepted 
by  die  workers  ‘themselves’,  not  only  Voluntarily’  but  enthusiastically.  The 
farce  was  played  out  in  a series  of  meetings. 

Saint:  Viktor  Krai-dunks,  I Chose  Freedom,  1947.  pp  188-9. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  first  Five  Year  Flan  was  extreme  social  motility. 
From  1 928-32.  the  combination  of  new  employment  oppc^tinities  h the  towns  and 
colectrvisalon  led  to  an  exotkis  of  roomily  1 2 milicn  peasants  from  the  vitages  to 
the  towns  (Fitzpatnek  1994:  80).  The  social  transformation  whoh  this  engendered 
resiiied  in  what  one  historian  called  a ’qucksand  society  and  the  ruralzation  of  the 
cities’  (Lewh  1985:  220-3).  Migration  to  the  towns  opened  up  social  opportunities 
for  people  which  would  previously  have  been  unthinkable  ki  1933,  the  young 
American  socialist  John  Scott  went  to  work  on  the  construction  of  Magnitogorsk  and 
later  wrote  a description  of  his  He  there.  He  married  a Russian  gri  Masha  who  after 
finishing  school  in  the  smal  town  of  Udorrf/a  moved  to  Moscow  for  further  studies, 
and  then  got  a yob  teaching  adults  in  a party  higher  education  college  (Komvuz)  in 
Magnitogorsk  (see  also  Document  9.9). 

Document  4.11  Villagers  Move  to  the  Towns 

The  family  lived  in  the  Tvei&kaya  Gubernia,  roughly  halfway  between  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  a part  of  Russia  where  poor  soils  and  long  winters  have  always 
kept  agricultural  production  low  and  die  population  cortcspondingly  poor. 
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Masha's  mother  and  father  woe  both  descended  from  serfs,  and  were  boch 
illiterate  They  were  determined,  however,  that  their  children  sliould  go  to 
school,  and  so,  barefoot  and  ragged,  Masha  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  started 
to  study  in  the  local  village  school . . . 

Shortly  a ‘secondary’  school  was  organized  in  Udontlya,  and  Masha  enrolled. 
It  was  live  miles  each  way  cveiy  day,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  Masha  got  her 
litst  pair  of  shoes  . . . 

From  die  incredible  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  civil-war  period,  the  Russian 
people  were  woiking  their  way  up  to  a higher  standard.  All  Masha's  family 
were  enthusiastic.  Several  of  the  children  joined  the  Komsomol,  and  after  years 
of  argument,  the  mother  succumbed  to  the  pleasures  of  her  children  and  took 
down  the  icons  from  the  w alls  of  the  hut.  Then  she  too  decided  to  study. 
Masha's  mother  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the  age  offifty-livc.  She  was  taught 
by  her  youngest  daughter. 

On  finishing  the  eight  years  of  her  secondary  school  in  Udomlya,  Masha 
decided  to  go  to  Moscow  to  continue  her  studies.  One  brother  and  one  vaster 
were  there  already,  and  had  secured  a room  in  a cellar.  One  by  one  during 
fifteen  years  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  came  to  Moscow,  and  lived  in  that 
little  room  while  they  went  through  one  of  Moscow’s  higher  educational 
institutions  Masha  went  to  the  capital  in  1929.  At  that  time  the  industrial- 
ization of  the  counuy  was  just  beginning.  Russia's  rapidly  expanding  economy 
was  crying  fur  cveiy  kiud  of  professional  skill,  for  engineers,  chemists,  teachers, 
economists,  and  doctors.  The  higher  schools  paid  stipends  to  their  students, 
and  aided  them  in  every  way  to  get  through  their  courses  and  out  to  factory 
and  laboratory.  Masha  finished  up  her  preparatory  work,  and  then  entered  the 
Mrndclycycv  Institute,  whetc  she  worked  part  time  as  laboratory  assistant  to 
make  a few  roubles  for  bread. 

In  1932,  Masha's  second  oldest  sister  graduated  from  the  Moscow 
University,  married,  and  went  off  to  Magnitogorsk.  The  following  year,  for 
personal  reasons,  Masha  followed  her.  She  went  into  tlse  junior  year  of  the 
Magnitogorsk  Teachers’  College,  majoring  in  mathematics  and  physics.  She 
lived  with  her  sister,  and  got  a job  in  the  local  Kontvuz,  where  she  spent  four 
hours  a day,  most  of  it  engaged  in  preparing  her  lessons  for  her  next  day’s 
classes. 

Masha  was  very  happy  in  Magnitogorsk.  She  felt  that  the  worid  was  at  her 
feet.  She  slept  on  the  divan  of  her  sister  aud  brother-in-law’s  tiny  hotel  room, 
she  had  two  or  three  dresses,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  coat.  In  two  moie  years, 
she  would  graduate  from  the  teachers’  college.  Then  she  would  teach,  or 
perhaps  take  graduate  work.  Not  only  this,  she  was  living  in  a town  wlikh  had 
grown  up  from  notlung  just  as  she  herself  had.  Living  conditions  wcic 
improving  as  the  pig-uun  production  of  the  mill  increased.  She  felt  herself  a 
part  of  a going  concern.  Hence  her  spontaneous  pity  for  me,  whom  she  first 
saw  as  a cast-off  from  a bankrupt  and  degenerating  society. 

Svuru  /vim  Scau,  Bcluud  the  Urals,  19S9.  pp.  120-3. 
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Such  was  the  extent  of  social  moblity  dmngthe  first  five  Year  Ptaa  that  n December 
1 932.  the  government  moved  to  restrict  access  to  the  cities,  intnxkiang  a passport 
system  requiring  citizens  to  remain  in  their  designated  regions  without  special 
peimtssion. 

Document  4.12  Passport  System 

27  December  1932 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars 
. . . RESOLVES: 

1.  To  set  up  in  the  USSR  a unitary  passport  system  on  the  basis  of  a statute 
of  passports. 

2.  To  introduce  a unitary  passport  system  with  mandatory  registration 
throughout  the  USSRin  1933,  embracing  in  the  first  place  the  populations  of 

Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Rostov-on-Don,  Vladivostok 

4.  To  require  the  governments  of  union  republics  to  introduce  their  own 
legislation  to  correspond  with  the  current  resolution  and  statute  of  passports. 

tourer:  frl.Glavanky  ri  a!,  (tdi),  Khrestomatiia  po  istorii  Rossii,  1917-1940, 
1995.  p.  350. 

Migration  to  the  towns  ted  to  the  ccnstnxtcn  of  new  social  dentices.  People  teamed 
how  to  present  themselves  h the  right  ideological  terms:  to  Speak  Bolshevik’.  For 
example,  a worker's  record  contained  hformation  about  his  or  her  working  past  a 
person’s  labour  histoiy  was  recorded  in  terms  of  attendance  at  conferences  and 
courses,  or  achieving  noimi  Workers  thus  had  to  present  themselves  using  these  new 
frames  of  reference  The  folowng  tetter  offers  an  example  of  this  It  was  written  by 
Ama  Kovaleva,  the  wrie  of  the  best  locomotive  driver  in  internal  factory  transport  in 
Magnitogorsk  to  the  wife  of  the  worst  driver.  Marfa  Gudzia.  and  it  illustrates  the 
’politically  correct  Ur^iage  of  the  tine  It  was  not  essential  that  Anna  Kovaleva  actual-/ 
believed  what  she  was  saying,  nor  that  she  had  actually  written  the  letter  herself 
(althou#»  she  may  have);  the  important  thing  is  that  she  could  play  by  the  ’rules  of 
the  game’  (Kotten  1995: 216-20) 

Document  4.13  Letter  of  Wife  of  Locomotive  Driver 
Dear  Marfa! 

We  arc  both  wives  of  locomotive  drivers  of  the  rail  transport  of  Magnitka. 
You  probably  know  that  the  rail  transport  workers  of  the  MMK  [ Magnitogorsk 
Metallurgical  Complex)  ate  not  fulfilling  the  plan,  that  they  are  disrupting  the 

supply  of  the  blast  fiirnaccs,  open  hearths,  and  tolling  shops All  the  workers 

of  Magnitka  accuse  our  husbands,  saying  that  the  rail  workers  hinder  the 
fulfillment  of  the  [overall  | industrial  plan.  It  is  offensive,  painful,  and  annoying 
to  hear  this.  And  moreover,  it  is  doubly  painful,  because  all  of  it  is  the  plain 
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troth.  Every  day  there  were  stoppages  and  breakdowns  in  rail  transport-  Yet  our 
internal  factory  transport  has  everything  it  needs  in  onJer  to  fullill  the  plan.  For 
that,  it  is  necessary  to  work  like  the  best  workers  of  our  country  work.  Among 
such  shock  workers  is  niv  husband,  Aleksandr  Panteleevich  Kovalev.  He  always 
works  like  a shock  worker,  exceeding  his  norms,  while  economizing  on  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil.  His  engine  is  on  profit  and  loss  accounting  . . . My  husband 
trains  locomotive  drivers’  helpers  out  of  unskilled  laborers.  He  takes  other 
locomotive  drivers  under  his  wing  . . . My  husband  receives  prizes  virtually 
every  month  . . . And  I too  have  won  awards. 

My  husband’s  locomotive  is  always  dean  and  well  taken  care  of.  You,  Marfa, 
arc  always  complaining  that  it  is  difficult  for  your  family  to  live.  And  why  is  that 
so?  Because  your  husband,  Iakov  Stepanovich,  does  not  fulfill  the  plan.  He 
had  frequent  breakdowns  on  his  locomotive,  his  locomotive  is  dirty,  and  he 
always  uvcrcoosumcs  fud.  Indeed,  all  the  locomotive  drivers  laugh  at  him.  All 
tlie  rail  workers  of  Magnitka  know  him  - for  die  wrong  reasons,  as  the  worst 
driver.  By  contrast,  my  husband  is  known  as  a shock  worker.  He  is  written  up 
and  praised  in  the  newspapers  ...  He  and  I arc  honored  everywhere  as  shock 
workers.  We  w ill  get  an  apartment  with  rugs,  a gramophone,  a radio,  and  other 
comforts.  Now  we  arc  being  assigned  to  a new  store  for  shock  workers  and 
will  receive  double  rations  . . . Soon  die  Seventeenth  Patty  Congress  of  our 
Bolshevik  Party  will  take  place.  All  rail  workers  arc  obliged  to  work  so  that 
Magnitka  greets  die  Congress  of  Victors  at  full  production  capacity. 

Therefore,  I ask  you,  Marfa,  to  talk  to  your  husband  heart  to  heart,  read  him 
my  letter.  You,  Marfa,  explain  to  Iakov  Stepanovich  that  lie  just  can't  go  on 
working  the  way  he  has.  Persuade  him  that  he  must  work  honorably, 
conscientiously,  like  a shock  worker.  Teach  him  to  understand  the  words  of 
comrade  Stalin,  that  work  is  a matter  of  honor,  glory,  valor,  and  heroism. 

You  tell  him  that  iflie  does  not  correct  himself  and  continues  to  work  poorly, 
he  will  be  fired  and  lose  his  supplies.  I will  ask  my  Aleksandr  Panteleevich 
to  take  your  husband  in  tow,  help  him  improve  himself  and  become  a shock 
worker,  earn  more.  I want  you,  Marfa,  and  Iakov  Stepanovich  to  be  honored 
and  respected,  so  diat  you  five  as  well  as  we  do. 

I know  dial  many  women,  yourself  included,  will  say:  ‘What  business  is  it 
of  a wife  to  interfere  in  her  husband’s  work?  You  live  well,  so  hold  your  tongue .’ 
But  it  is  not  like  that . . . We  all  must  help  our  husbands  to  fight  for  the 
uninterrupted  work  of  transport  in  die  winter.  Ok,  enough.  You  catch  my  drift. 
This  letter  is  already  long.  In  conclusion.  I'd  like  to  say  one  thing.  It’s  pretty’ 
good  to  be  die  wife  of  a shock  worker.  It’s  within  our  power.  Let’s  get  down 
to  die  task,  amicably.  I await  your  answer. 

Anna  Kovaleva 


Sonne:  Stephen  Kostin,  Magnetic  Mountain,  1995,  pp.  218-19. 

Soviet  rwkntrialisation  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  Stalm  that  it  & difficult 
to  imagine  a non-terroristic  version  of  it  However,  some  historians  do  not  feel 
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that  the  Stalinist  model  of  indistrlalsaticn  was  the  only  orve  available.  Fcr  exarrpte. 
it  has  been  argued  Hut  industrialisation  need  not  have  been  accorrpamed  by 
the  appearance  of  a nussrve  centralised  bureaucratic  apparatus  (Shearer  1996: 
12).  A less  terroristic  command- admircstratrve  system  was  an  option  (KhlevmJc 
1995b:  176). 

One  Politburo  member  who  seems  to  have  discretely  questioned  aspects  of 
the  terror  was  ‘Sergo'  Ordzhonikidze.  Recent  research  notes  the  way  m which 
Ordzhonikidze,  as  head  of  the  People's  Commissanat  of  Hairy  Industry  (NKTF). 
tried  to  protect  some  of  Ns  staff  during  the  purges  of  1936-37.  and  even  tried  to 
change  Stem’s  mrid  regardng  the  darrpdcrwn  (kWevniuk  1995b:  158.  175).  On  5 
February  1937.  just  before  the  openng  of  the  Febmary-March  Party  pfenun  which 
led  to  a firther  escalation  of  the  terror,  Ordzhonikidze  made  a speech  at  a conference 
of  the  heads  of  the  NKTP  Central  Directorate,  in  whch  he  accepted  Hut  his  deputy 
Piatakov  had  been  a spy  and  saboteur.  However,  lie  went  on  to  defend  factory 
directors  against  unfair  accusations: 

Document  4.14  Ordzhonikidze  Defends  Factory 
Directors 

There  are  directors  at  several  intones  today  who,  In  connection  with  die  trial 
of  die  scoundtels,  fed  dial  they  themselves  are  under  attack  as  if  they  arc 
criminals,  and  everyone  must  answer  for  Piatakov  and  the  others.  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  must  be  told  directly  that  they're  not  criminals,  they’re  our 
cadres.  We  caught  the  criminals,  shot  diem,  and  we'll  catch  future  criminals 
and  shoot  all  the  scum  we  find.  We’re  not  talking  about  diem,  but  about  die 
enormous  mass  of  cadres,  fine  ones  trained  bv  us  . . _ 

When  you  go  to  the  directors  and  help  them,  dicy’U  respect  you  more  and 
take  you  more  seriously.  But  if  you  only  curse  them,  nothing  will  come  of  this. 
They're  left  to  their  own  devices.  They’re  put  on  die  spot  and  harrassed  by  the 
patty  organization  because  of  the  trial.  It’s  necessary  to  approach  them,  to  talk 
with  the  workers,  to  talk  widi  the  directors,  and  to  help  and  encourage  diem. 

tourer:  OUg  KbUvniuk,  In  Stalin's  Shadow-:  The  Career  of 'Sergo' 
Ordzhotukidze,  1995b,  p.  130. 

Ordzhonikidze  was  evidently  concerned  that  directors  and  workers  were  beirg 
needessly  persecuted.  Unfortunately,  a few  days  later  on  1 8 February,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  apartment  It  appears  to  Nave  been  suicide,  although  there  is  seme 
evidence,  if  litimately  ifKonckisne,  that  he  was  nwrdered  at  Stain's  orders.  The  party 
plerum  of  Fetruary-March  1 937  subsequently  singled  out  the  coirmissanats  of  heavy 
industry  and  transport  for  their  lack  of  ideological  vig lance. 

The  attack  on  the  NKTP  aiggests  Hat  thee  was  an  economic  dimension  to  the 
terror.  Key  area;  of  the  Soviet  economy  were  having  problems  in  the  first  half  of  1 936, 
and  ths  likely  contributed  to  Hie  expansion  of  teror  (Manning  1993b:  116-41). 
Industrial  bosses  were  one  jyocp  wNdi  particiiarty  suffered  in  the  repression:  it  has 
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been  noled.  for  example  that  60  per  cent  of  senior  officials  in  the  NKTP  disappeared 
Sot  the  telephone  directories  between  1937  svd  1939  (Fitzpatrick  1993: 255). 

One  of  the  arguments  for  rapid  indistrialfiation  had  been  the  threat  of  war.  It  is 
an  indication  of  the  priority  of  the  arms  industry  that  whereas  it  accounted  for  just 
26  per  cent  of  total  industrial  p redaction  m 1 930.  t had  increased  to  22  per  cent  try 
1 940.  By  1932  armament  production  was  geater  than  agricultiral  machirvery.  tractor 
and  automobile  industries  coirixned.  and  accounted  for  over  1 1 per  cent  of  total 
machrie-buiding  and  metalworking  produ^ion.  In  1 94 1 . the  arms  industry  absorbed 
up  to  73  per  cent  of  all  investment  in  the  machine-building  and  metal-working 
sub-sectors  (RW.  Dawes  er  oL  1994:  144-5). 

The  tractor  factories  at  Stalingrad.  Chelubnsfc  and  Kharkov  had  been  designed  to 
alow  for  a swift  conversion  to  tank  production.  The  following  document  relates 
to  production  of  the  famous  T-34  tank.  Soviet  engineers  initial/  imitated  Western 
tank  designs.  However,  they  soon  developed  their  own  models  in  particular,  their  own 
T-34  and  KV  heavy  tanks  were  outstanding  and  proved  more  than  a match  fer  the 
Germans  during  the  war.  The  T-34  had  thick  plated  armour,  heavy  firepower 
and  superb  mobility.  The  following  resolution  of  5 June  1940  indicates  that  the 
Stalingrad  factory  started  producing  T-34s  in  the  autumn  of  1940.  At  that  time, 
the  Kharkov  Locomotive  Factory  (No.  183  - Comntem)  was  the  central  location 
for  the  production  of  T-34s  However,  prior  to  the  German  captire  of  Kharkov  on 
24  October  1 94 1 . it  was  evacuated  to  Nizhny  Tagjl  in  the  llrafc.  whene  it  was  merged 
with  parts  of  tar*  factory  No.  1 74  tom  Leringrad  and  the  Ural  Locomotive  Factory 
to  become  the  new  Stalin  Ural  Tank  Works  (No.  1 83)  (Zaloga  and  Grandsen  1 984: 
127).  Factory  No.  75.  whch  produced  tank  engines  and  was  also  ri  Kharkov,  was 
evacuated  to  Cheliabm*  n 1941  (Cooper  « of.  1999.5.9). 

Document  4.15  The  Production  of  the  T-34 

Ascribing  particular  significance  to  equipping  Use  Red  Army  with  T-34  tanks, 
the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  USSR  and  the  T*K  of  the  VKP(b) 
resolves: 

1.  To  require  People’s  Commissar  of  Middle  Machine-Construction  com. 
I A I ikhu  hrv 

a)  U1  manufacture  in  1940  600  T-34  tanks: 

500  of  them  at  factory  No.  183  (called  The  Comintern)  and 
100  at  the  Stalingrad  tractor  factory  [STFJ, 
according  to  the  following  monthly  figures: 

June  July  August  September  October  November  December 

Factory  183  10  20  30  80  115  120  125 

STF  20  30  50 

b)  in  order  to  supply  diesel  engines  to  fully  meet  the  T-34  output  target  in 
1940,  factory  No.  75  shall  increase  its  output  of  B-2  motors,  ensuring  die 
output  of 2000  engines  by  the  end  of  1940  . . . 

Izvcstiia  TsK  KPSS,  1990.  no.  2,  p.  181. 
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The  initial  batch  eifT-34s  hid  tech  noil  difficulties  The  above  resolution  was  fdlowed 
on  5 May  1 94 1 by  a amiUr  decree  cdfing  for  the  production  of  a further  2.800  T-34s 
and  technical  itrprovements. 

The  Cheliabin*  tractor  factory  also  switched  to  tank  production  and  was  already 
produong  the  KV  heavy  tank  by  the  middle  of  1 94 1 . The  gowrtg  use  of  Stalng-ad 
and  Chelabnsk  for  tar*  prediction  reflected  a desire  to  locate  armament  prediction 
in  the  East  far  from  a possible  front  By  June  1941,  almost  20  per  cent  of  tar* 
production  was  located  in  the  East  and  this  made  it  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  in  194  l,to  outdo  Germany  in  t»ikprodixticri(Borwetsch  1997: 1 86).  The  fact 
that  the  tank  industry  was  well  prepared  for  a posable  outbreak  of  war  was  not 
replicated  in  all  other  sectors  Although  the  tank-buldng  and  other  armaments 
industries  were  wel  prepared  for  a posable  war,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  was  a long-term  plan  for  the  con  verson  of  the  economy  to  a wartime  footing. 

Political  factors  often  hterfered  with  strategic  thnking  For  example,  in  1 937. 
mthary  contingency  plans  for  a German  rivasion  had  been  denounced  as  defeatist 
(Harrison  1985: 58-60). 

After  1945.  Soviet  politicians  suggested  that  the  Soviet  victory  demonstrated  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Soviet  system.  In  the  economic  sphere,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  Soviet  economy  showed  great  resilience  m the  face  of  colossal  pressure.  kr>  war. 
the  economies  of  other  newfy-inJjstiialisirg  countries*  such  as  Russia.  Austria-Hungary 
and  even  Germany  in  the  Fust  World  War,  and  of  ^apan  and  Italy  ri  the  Second 
World  War  had  collapsed.  At  the  same  time,  the  human  costs  were  considerable: 
while  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  national  product  was  devoted  to  the  war  effort  there 
was  a lack  of  money  for  subsistence  and  for  replacing  lost  resources  (Harrison  1 996: 
170-1).  In  ths  sphere,  the  government  ruherted  certain  problems  from  the  1 930s. 
Collectivisation  and  lack  of  investment  in  railroads  meant  that  it  was  hard  to  supply 
unoccupied  areas.  In  any  case  the  state  often  lacked  the  resources  to  supply.  People 
were  very  much  thrown  back  on  their  own  resources;  'people  were  fed  not  because 
of  the  system  bat  h spite  of  it‘  (Moskoff  1 990.  238). 

In  1947.  State  Pliming  Chef  Nikolai  Voznesensky  who  had  been  responsible  for 
the  wartime  economy,  argued  in  his  boc*  7he  fccncrry  of  the  USSR  h Weld  Wo-  II 
that  a centrally-pbmed  economy  was  ideally  suited  for  suit  a colossal  operation 

Document  4.16  Reasons  for  Success  of  the  War 
Economy 

The  war  economy  of  the  USSR  was  based  on  the  predominance  of  socialist 
owner  ship  of  the  means  of  production.  The  concentration  of  the  basic  means 
of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  state  assured  a rapid  conversion  of  the  USSR 
to  a wartime  footing.  The  predominance  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
pioduction  in  pre -revolutionary  Russia,  a low  level  of  development  of  pro- 
ductive powers,  and  the  dependence  on  foreign  capital  created  unsurpassable 
difficulties  for  Russia  in  the  waging  of  the  war  of  1914-1917. 

The  socialist  revolution  had  destroyed  the  dependence  of  our  country 
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on  foreign  capital  and  had  radically  altcicd  the  class  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR.  While  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia  in  1913  urban 
and  rural  workers  and  employees  constituted  less  than  17  percent  of  the  whole 
population,  in  the  USSR  in  1939  they  composed  43  percent,  i.c.  almost  half 
of  the  whole  population.  As  is  known,  there  was  no  kolkhoz  peasantry  and  there 
were  no  cooperatives  of  handicraftsmen  and  artisans  in  Russia  prior  to  the 
socialist  revolution  of  1917,  while  in  the  USSR  in  1939  they  comprised  46 
percent . . . 

The  wartime  conversion  of  the  economy  of  the  USSR  was  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  organizer  of  our  great  victories,  the  Great  Stalin,  in  the 
course  of  the  second  half  of  1941  and  the  first  half  of  1942.  The  nucleus  of 
economic  and  political  personnel,  created  and  trained  by  the  party  of  Lenin- 
Stalin  during  the  period  of  peacetime  construction,  assured  die  wartime 
conversion  of  the  economy  without  which  our  victory  would  have  been 
impossible.  Tile  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  had  given  their  heroic  labor 
to  the  Soviet  Army,  had  organizers  and  leaders  that  were  devoted  to  their 
people  and  to  dicir  party'  until  the  end. 

SoM'it  Rvbrrt  Daniils,  A Documentary  History  of  Communism,  ml.  1, 

1985,  pp.  285-6. 

ki  the  decades  after  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  consolidated  its  global  power  and 
gained  'superpower1  status.  It  was  a remarkable  achievement  for  a state  which 
had  been  relatively  backward  at  the  end  of  the  1 920s.  Yet  heavy  industry  grew 
much  more  rapidly  after  1 9i5  dan  light  ndustry  (Dunmore  1 960.  117-19).  Indeed, 
the  Soviet  economy,  st/uctiyally  well  ecjiipped  to  fi#it  a war.  was  never  suited  to 
answering  the  needs  of  a ccnsuner  sooety.  Adapting  to  a more  complex  society  was 
the  greatest  dial  tenge  faced  by  the  Soviet  economy  after  1953. 
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Although  the  Great  Tenor  is  normally  associated  with  the  late  1 930s.  terror  in  various 
guises  was  a central  feature  of  Stalinist  rote  from  1 928  to  1 953.  Althouyji  it  went  in 
phases,  and  hit  different  irrstit  iters  and  groups  at  different  times,  the  use  of  coercive 
means  to  implement  policy  and  get  rid  of  opponents  was  always  central  to  Stalmt 
politics.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  population  was  in  a state  of  fear 
ihroujjiout  Stalin's  role,  or  rideed  that  Stain  had  no  popular  support.  It  is  simply 
difficult  to  dvorce  the  Stalls  years  from  violence  and  terror. 

On  I December  1934.  the  Stain  regime  introduced  a law  which  gave  the 
govarvnent  legal  sanction  to  eliminate  its  enemies  at  will  This  occirred  a few  hours 
after  the  assassination  of  Sergei  Krov,  head  of  the  Leningrad  Party.  In  January  1 934. 
at  the  1 7th  Patty  Confess,  there  had  been  talk  ofreplacir®  Stain  as  General  Secretly 
of  the  Party  with  Kirov,  who  was  seen  to  be  more  moderate.  This  fact  together 
with  a lot  of  drcimstantial  evidence,  has  meant  that  Stalin  has  been  traditionally 
blamed  for  the  minder,  and  Khrushchev  conceded  as  much  when  he  appointed  an 
investigation  into  the  whole  affar  in  1 956.  However,  the  question  of  Stalin’s  respon- 
sibly for  the  murder  has  never  been  satisfactorily  resolved  (see  Getty  and  Naumov 
1999:  140-7).  Whether  or  not  Stain  authorised  the  murder,  he  certahiy  nude  fell 
use  of  it  The  new  law  was  to  provide  the  legislative  basis  for  the  terror  of  subsequent 
years. 

Document  5.1  Legislative  Basis  for  Terror 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  USSR  resolves:  to  introduce  the 
following  changes  to  the  current  codes  of  criminal  procedure  of  the  union 
republics  relating  to  the  investigation  and  examination  of  matters  concerning 
terrorist  organisations  and  terrorist  acts  against  the  workers  of  the  Soviet  state 


1 . An  investigation  of  these  matters  must  be  completed  in  no  marc  dun  ten 
days. 

2 . Thoic  accused  should  be  presented  with  charges  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  case  comes  to  trial. 

3.  Matters  should  be  heard  widiout  the  participation  of  defence  or 
prusccudon. 

4.  Appeals,  as  also  petitions  for  pardon,  arc  not  pcrmitird. 
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5.  A sentence  fin  the  hum  severe  form  of  punishment  should  be  earned  out 
immediately  un  the  issuing  of  the  sentence. 

President  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR 
M.  Kalinin 

Secretary  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR 
A.  Yenufcidze 

tonne:  M.  Glamtskyet  al.  (tit),  Klirestouutiia  po  istorii  Rtxssii  1917-1940, 
1995,  p.  358. 

A distinctive  feature  of  the  terrer  after  Kirov’s  death  was  that  it  embraced  the 
Comirwnist  Party  itself.  Zinovsev  and  Kamenev  were  arrested  under  suspicion  of 
being  involved  in  the  murder,  in  Lehnjyad.  Zinoviev's  former  power  base  there  were 
mass  arrests  and  deportations  The  assault  cn  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  culmnated  in 
August  1 936.  when  the  two  of  them  featured  r»  the  first  rrvipr  show  trial,  and  were 
convicted  ofberig  members  of  a Trotskyite-Zricvievtte  Centre’  which  had  ccnspied 
to  assassinate  Stalin  and  other  Soviet  leaders.  Alongside  these  events,  h 1935,  an 
attempt  to  reorginise  the  party  respited  in  a verification  of  party  documents,  which 
involved  an  essentially  admnistrative  pirge  of  unreliable  party  members  (Getty  1 985: 
58-91). 

On  25  September  1936  Stalin,  while  on  vacation  on  the  Black  Sea.  sent  a telegram 
to  Moscow  demanding  the  replacement  of  GG.  Yagoda.  NKVD  chief,  with  N.l. 
Yezhov.  then  head  of  the  Party  Control  Commission.  It  is  Ikely  that  h the  following 
document  the  reference  to  the  OGPU  lagging  four  years  behind’  refers  to  the 
existence  of  a united  opposition  bloc  m 1932  headed  by  Trotsky  and  I.NSmrov 
(Getty  1993:60). 


Document  5.2  Telegram  on  the  Appointment  of  Yezhov 

Wc  icgaid  it  as  absolutely  necessary  and  urgent  that  Comrade  Yezhov  be 
appointed  People's  Commissar  for  Internal  Affairs  Yagoda  has  shown  himself 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  unmasking  the  Trots kyitc-Zinovicvite  bloc.  The 
OGPU  is  lagging  four  years  behind  on  this  matter.  This  has  been  noticed  by 
all  panv  workcis  and  most  representatives  of  the  NKVD. 

tonne  Dmitri  Volketfanev,  Stalin,  1991,  p.  270. 

Yezhov  (jjiddy  purged  the  senor  officers  of  the  NKVD  and  replaced  them  with  his 
own  men.  Methods  of  riteirogation  immediately  became  more  aggressive.  In  these 
years,  hundreds  of  thousands  were  subjected  to  torture,  and  then  shot  or  sent  to 
latoir  camps.  On  10  January  1939,  the  Central  Committee  released  a statement 
indicating  tluit  from  1937.  torture  had  been  a legal  instrument  of  investigation  The 
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folkming  document  from  the  post-war  era.  illustrates  the  kinds  of  methods  that  were 
used  to  extract  information  It  6 taken  from  a secret  memorandum  of  1 7 Jut/  19*17 
from  VS.  Abakumov,  head  of  the  MGB  (Ministry  of  State  Secirity.  a successor  to  the 
NKVD)  to  Stair. 

Document  5.3  Interrogation  Techniques 

1... 

During  the  arrest  of  an  important  state  criminal,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
conceal  his  arrest  trom  his  near  ones  or  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  arrest 
his  accomplices,  in  order  not  to  frighten  them  or  give  them  the  possibility  of 
slipping  out  of  responsibility,  or  of  destroying  primary-  evidence,  - there  takes 
place  a secret  arrest  on  the  street  or  in  some  other  specially  conceived 
circumstances . . - 

4... 

When  the  arrested  person  does  not  provide  frank  statements  and  avoids 
direct  and  tntthlul  answers  to  the  questions  put,  the  investigator,  in  order  to 
put  pressure  on  the  arrested  person,  nukes  use  of  compromising  data  which 
the  MGB  has  at  its  disposal,  which  die  latter  is  concealing. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  outwit  die  arrested  person  and  give  him  die  impres- 
sion thai  the  agencies  of  the  MGB  know  everything  about  him,  the  investigator 
draws  the  arrested  person’s  attention  to  particular  intimate  details  from  his 
personal  life,  vices  which  he  conceals  from  his  associates  and  others  . . . 

7.  In  relation  to  arrested  persons  who  stubbornly  oppose  the  demands  of 
the  investigator,  and  conduct  themselves  in  a provocative  manner,  and  seek  in 
all  ways  to  drag  out  the  investigation  or  to  deflect  it  from  the  right  padi,  a stria 
regime  under  guard  is  to  be  stxioly  introduced. 

This  includes  the  following  measures: 

a)  transfer  to  a prison  with  a more  strict  regime,  where  hours  of  sleep  arc 
restricted  and  the  maintenance  of  the  arrested  person  in  regard  to  food  and 
other  domestic  needs  is  worsened; 

b)  solitary  confinement; 

c)  forbidding  w-aiks,  food  parcels  and  the  tight  to  read  books; 

d)  placing  in  a punishment  cell  for  a period  up  to  20  days. 

Source  Dobit’sia  PeinOflO  Raioblatbeniia\  Istochnik,  1994,  6.  pp.  112-14; 
alio  R.W.  Daviei,  Soviet  History  in  the  Yeltsin  Era,  1997,  p.  176. 

Accordng  to  Yezhcrv's  deputy.  M P.  Frircrvsky.  who  was  hmself  later  shat  he  also 
ensured  that  those  in  charge  of  interrogation  themsehes  had  some  sins  in  ther  past 
which  meant  that  they  coukJ  be  manpulated  and  kept  in  line  (Starkov  1993: 33). 

The  second  major  show  trial,  involving  the  famous  journalist  Karl  Radek  and 
Piatakov  amongst  others,  took  place  in  January  1937,  and  fotowng  the  pan-/  plenum 
of  Fetruary-March  1937.  the  USSR  was  plunged  into  a frenzy  of  arrests  and 
executions 
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In  tier  mentors  of  this  period.  Evgeoa  Grizburg  a loyal  party  ntoirt»r  livng  in 
Kazan,  descrbes  the  hysterical  atmosphere  whch  pervaded  certain  party  circles  in 
1 937.  Pubic  confessrore  of  $jiilt  became  essential  signals  of  political  valance  Ginzburg 
herself  was  arrested  for  an  association  with  a historian.  Professor  Elvov.  who  was 
accused  of  enters  in  hs  treatment  of  the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  in  a chapter 
he  had  written  on  the  revolution  of  1 905.  She  also  relates  an  episode  when  Ernlian 
Yaroslavsky,  (bidder  of  the  League  of  the  Militant  Godless,  ^gues  that  the  question 
of  motive  is  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  gult  Throu^r  such  dialectic!  arguments,  the 
pert/  coiid  arrjie  that  since  it  was  at  the  wr^iard  of  the  objective’  histoncal  process, 
anyone  was  giilty  rf  he  or  she  stood  in  its  way. 

Document  5.4  ‘The  Torrent  of  Confessions' 

Great  concert  and  leisure  halls  were  turned  into  public  confessionals.  Although 
absolution  was  not  easy  to  come  by  - expressions  of  contrition  wctc  more 
often  than  not  rejected  as  ‘inadequate’  - the  torrent  of  confessions  grew  from 
day  to  day.  Every  meeting  had  its  chosen  theme.  People  did  pcnancc  for  mis- 
understanding the  theory  of  permanent  revolution  and  abstaining  Irom 
voting  on  the  opposition  programme  of  1923;  fot  tailing  to  purge  themselves 
of  great-power  chauvinism;  for  underrating  the  importance  of  the  Second 
Fivc-vear  Plan;  for  remaining  friends  with  sinners  or  liking  Meyer  hold's 
theatre  . . . Beating  their  b toasts,  the  ‘guilty'  would  lament  that  they  had 
‘shown  political  short-sightedness'  and  ‘lack  of vigilance’,  ‘compromised  with 
dubious  elements’,  ‘added  grist'  to  this  or  that  null,  and  were  full  of  the  ‘rot 
of  liberalism* . . . 

I left  again  for  Moscow”  that  very  evening  and  saw  Yaroslavsky,  who  accused 
me  of  'not  denouncing'  Elvov’s  erroneous  article  - he  had  /nmiW/indudcd 
the  article  in  the  four-volume  Hisu/ty  of  the  All-  Union  Communist  Parly , of 
which  he  was  die  editor.  It  was  enough  to  make  one’s  head  spin 

My  reason  told  me  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  they  could  arrest  me 
for.  I realised,  of  course,  dial  dicrc  was  something  wildly  exaggerated  and 
unreal  about  die  monstrous  accusations  against  enemies  of  the  people,  pub- 
lished ui  die  newspapers.  Still,  I drought  to  myself,  there  must  be  something 
in  it,  some  crumb  of  tmth  - they  must  at  least  have  voted  the  wrong  way  on 
some  occasion  or  other  . . . 

I would  never  have  drought  that  Yaroslavsky,  who  was  known  as  the 
‘conscience  of  the  patty’  could  have  woven  such  a web  of  lying  and  syllogisms. 
It  was  lie  who  first  explained  to  roc  the  theory  which  became  popular  in  1937, 
dial  ‘when  you  get  down  to  it,  there  is  no  difference  between  “subjective’'  and 
“objective”.’  Whcdicr  you  had  comnuttcd  a crime  or  inadvertently  ‘added 
giist’  to  somebody’s  mill,  you  were  equally  guilty  - even  if  you  had  not  die 
slightest  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  The  chain  of ‘logical’  reasoning  in  my 
case  was  as  follows:  ‘Elvov’s  article  contained  theoretical  etrors  - whether  he 
intended  them  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  You  who  worked  with  him  and  knew 
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he  liad  written  die  attidc,  foiled  10  denounce  him.  This  is  cnBuainn  with  ihc 
enemy.’ 

Strum,  Erjtcuia  Ginzburg,  Into  ihe  Whirlwind,  1967,  pp.  17, 30-2. 

In  March  1938,  BuWurin.  Rykov  and  Yafioda  were  the  most  prcxninent  of  the 
defendants  at  the  third  and  final  of  the  irmor  show  trials.  Bddtaro  had  been  under 
threat  since  the  first  show  trial  when  he  was  implicated  in  the  evidence  gathered. 
While  in  prison.  Bukharin  wrote  to  Stalin  frequently.  On  10  December  1937.  Ire 
wrote  the  following  letter,  revealing  why  he  had  decided  to  admit  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  put  agarnst  him.  It  supports  the  idea  that  for  many  senior  communists, 
it  was  too  much  to  reroince  their  belef  in  the  parr/,  even  if  they  had  to  aernit  to 
comes  that  they  had  not  ccmmtted  (see  ako  Conquest  1 991  1 17).  The  idea  thst 
senior  ccmnwinists  falsely  confessed  to  crimes  for  the  sake  of  the  party  was  one  of 
the  central  themes  of  Arthur  KoestiaS  novel  Cvirkress  ut  Noon  (see  Document  1 3.4). 


Document  5.5  Bukharin’s  Letter  to  Stalin 

I cannot  leave  this  life  without  writing  to  you  these  last  Liven  because  I am  in 
the  grip  of  torments  which  you  should  know  about. 

1 ) Standing  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  from  which  there  is  no  return,  I tell 
you  on  my  word  of  honor,  as  I await  my  death,  that  I am  innocent  of  those 
crimes  which  I admitted  to  at  the  investigation  . . . 

3)  I had  no  ‘way  out'  ocher  than  that  of  confirming  the  accusations  and 
testimonies  of  others  and  of  elaborating  on  them.  Otherwise,  it  would  have 
turned  out  that  I had  not  ‘disarmed’. 

4)  ...  I have  formed,  more  or  less,  the  following  conception  of  what  is 
going  on  in  our  country: 

There  is  Mimcthing.irrrar  and  bold  about  the  political  idta  of  a general  purge. 
It  it  a)  connected  with  the  prewar  situation  and  b)  connected  with  the  transition 
to  democracy.  This  purge  encompasses  1)  the  guilty,  2)  persons  under 
suspicion,  and  3)  persons  potentially  undet  suspicion.  Tliis  business  could  uot 
have  been  managed  without  me.  Some  arc  neutralised  one  way,  others  in 
another  way,  and  a third  group  in  yet  another  way.  What  serves  as  a guarantee 
for  all  this  it  the  tact  that  people  inescapably  talk  about  each  other  and  in  doing 
so  arouse  an  tvtrlaaing  distrust  in  each  other.  (I’m  judging  from  my  own 
experience.  How  I raged  against  Radck,  who  had  smeared  me,  and  then  I 
followed  in  hit  wake  . . .)  In  this  way  the  leadership  is  bringing  about  a full 
ttuaraniir  fur  itself. . . 

I know  all  too  well  that  great  plans, great  ideas,  and  /treat  interests  take 
precedence  over  everything,  and  I know  that  it  would  be  pctiy  for  me  to 
place  the  question  of  my  own  person  i*n  a pat  with  the  univ/nal  biaorical 
tasks,  resting,  first  and  foremost,  on  your  shoulders  . . . 

I believe  that  I am  suffering  retribution  for  those  year*  when  I really  waged 
a campaign.  And  if  you  really  want  to  know,  more  than  anything  else  I am 
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oppressed  by  line  fact,  which  you  have  perhaps  forgotten:  Once,  mini  likely 
during  the  summer  of  1928, 1 was  at  your  plane,  and  you  said  to  me:  ‘Do  you 
know  why  I consider  you  my  friend’  Alter  all,  you  ore  not  capable  of  intrigues, 
ore  you?'  And  I said:  ‘No,  I am  not.'  At  that  time,  I was  hanging  around  with 
Kamenev  . . . Believe  it  or  not,  but  it  is  ibii  fact  that  stands  out  in  my  mind 
as  original  sin  docs  for  a Jew . . . For  Shit,  forgive  me,  Koba.  I weep  as  I write 
. . . I ask  you  for  forgiveness,  though  I have  already  been  punished  to  such  an 
cncnt  that  everything  has  grown  dim  around  me,  and  darkness  has  descended 
upon  me . . . 

Oh,  Lord,  if  only  there  were  some  device  which  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  you  to  see  my  soul  flayed  and  ripped  open.  If  only  you  could  see  how  I 
am  attached  to  you,  body  and  soul . . . Well,  so  much  for  ‘psychology’  - forgive 
me.  No  angel  will  appear  now  to  snatch  Abraham's  sword  from  his  hand.  My 
Anal  destiny  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Seurte  /.  Arch  Geliy  and  Olej)  V.  Naumov  (edt).  The  Road  to  Terror,  1999, 

n 

The  conventions  which  took  place  between  Bukharin  and  the  chief  prosecutor 
Vyshinsky,  during  the  trial  of  March  1938,  have  aroused  much  interest.  BiJtharin 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  m very  general  terms,  but  implied  that  in  regard  to 
specific  accusations  he  was  imocent  Some  have  suggested  that  this  was  a way 
of  indicating  the  falsity  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  that  Bukharin  was  implicitly 
trying  to  condemn  Stalin  (Tucker  1 972  83).  Others  suggest  that  Bddurin  had  really 
capitulated  to  the  regime,  or  that  he  was  very  naive  about  what  was  going  on 
(Medvedev  1 989. 367.  Radznsky  1 996  363)  It  also  has  been  suggested  that  Bukharin 
felt  n necessary  to  confess  to  these  crimes  in  order  to  save  the  life  edits  young  wife. 
Ani vs  Larina,  and  ther  son 

Document  5.6  Extracts  from  the  Trial  of  Bukharin 

BUKHARIN:  ...  I plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  the  outstanding  leaden 
of  this  bloc  of  ‘Rights  and  Trotskyites'.  Consequently.  I plead  guilty  to 
what  directly  follows  from  this,  the  sum  total  of  crimes  committed  by  this 
count cr -revolutionary  organization,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  I knew 
of,  whether  or  not  1 took  a direct  port,  in  any  particular  act.  Because  I am 
responsible  as  one  of  the  leaden  and  not  os  a cog  of  this  counter  • rc  vul  utkinaty 
organization  . . . 

I shall  now  speak  of  myself,  of  the  reasons  for  my  tcpcntancc.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  incriminating  evidence  plays  a very  important  part. 
For  three  months  I refused  to  say  anything.  Then  I began  to  testify.  Why? 
Because  while  in  prison  I made  a revaluation  of  my  entire  past.  For  when  you 
ask  yourself:  ‘If  you  must  die,  what  arc  you  dying  for?’  on  absolutely  black 
s'oeuity  suddenly  arises  before  you  with  startling  vividness.  There  was  nothing 
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io  die  fur,  if  one  wanted  10  die  unrcpctnrd.  And,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
positive  diat  glistens  in  the  Soviet  Union  acquires  new  dimensions  in  t nun's 
mind.  Tim  in  the  end  disarmed  me  completely  and  led  me  to  bend  my  knees 
before  the  Party  and  the  country.  And  when  you  ask  yourself:  ‘Very  well, 
suppose  you  do  not  die,  suppose  by  some  miracle  you  remain  alive,  again  what 
for?  Isolated  Irom  everybody,  an  enemy  of  the  people,  in  an  inhuman  position, 
completely  isolated  Irom  everything  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  life  . . .’ 
And  at  once  the  same  reply  arises.  And  at  such  moments.  Citizens  Judges, 
everything  personal,  all  the  personal  incrustation,  all  the  rancour,  pride,  and  a 
number  of  other  things,  fall  away,  disappear  . . . 

I am  explaining  how  I came  to  realize  the  necessity  of  capitulating  to  the 
investigating  authorities. 

Source:  Report  of  Court  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  the  Anti-Soviet  ‘Bloc  of 
Rights  and  Trotskyncs',  193$,  pp.  370,  697,  777S. 

From  the  trial  of  August  l936totte  summer  of  1 937.  the  terror  mainly  affected  party 
members.  However,  from  late  June  1937  onwards,  it  escalated  to  embrace  the 
population  as  a whole.  The  following  document  is  of  an  NKVD  ope  rat  coal  order 
'Corceming  the  operation  of  repressng  former  kulaks,  criminals  and  other  anti-Somet 
elements’.  It  was  drawn  tp  by  Fmovsky,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  operation, 
and  sett  to  the  Poltturo  fev  its  approval  on  30  Jiiy.  It  was  based  on  information 
sipplied  by  the  localities.  Exact  numbers  to  be  arrested  were  provided,  ilustrating  the 
way  in  which  NKVD  officials  were  retired  to  fulfil  quotas.  Three-man  courts,  trcdcas. 
were  set  up  around  the  country  to  resolve  the  gciilt  of  those  arrested.  From  late 
Augjst  to  early  December.  Mowing  revests  from  local  leaders  for  increased  quotas, 
the  Politburo  sanctioned  an  increase  of 2X500  n the  first  category,  and  1 6.800  n the 
second  category  (Khlevr.uk  1995a:  161-3). 

Document  5.7  Operational  Order  No.  00447 

30  July  1937 

1.  All  kulaks,  criminals,  and  other  anti-Soviet  elements  subject  to  punitive 
measures  are  broken  down  into  two  categories. 

a)  To  die  first  category  belong  all  the  most  acuvc  of  the  above-mentioned 
elements.  They  arc  subject  to  immediate  arrest  and,  after  consideration  of  their 
cases  by  the  troikas,  to  be  shot. 

b)  To  the  second  category  belong  all  the  remaining  less  acuvc  but 
nonetheless  hostile  elements.  They  are  subject  to  arrest  and  to  confinement  in 
concentration  camps  for  a term  ranging  from  8 to  10  years,  while  the  most 
vicious  and  socially  dangerous  among  them  are  subject  to  confinement  for 
similar  rams  in  prisons  as  determined  by  the  troikas. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  registration  data  presented  by  the  people's 
commissars  of  dsc  republic  NKVD  and  by  the  heads  of  tcinion.il  and  regional 
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hon  di  of  the  NKVD,  tiic  following  number  of  persons  subject  id  puiuiivc 
measures  n hereby  established: 


Finn  Category  Second  Category  Total 


Azerbaijan  SSR 

1,500 

3,750 

5,250 

Armenian  SSR 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

Bdocmiian  SSR 

2,000 

10,000 

12,000 

Georgian  SSR 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Kirghiz  SSR 

250 

500 

750 

Tadzhik  SSR 

500 

1,300 

1,800 

Turkmen  SSR 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

Uzbek  SSR 

750 

4,000 

4,750 

Baslikir  ASSR 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

Buryat  Mongolian  ASSR 

350 

1,500 

1,850 

Dagestan  ASSR 

500 

2,500 

3,000 

Karelian  ASSR 

300 

700 

1,000 

Karbadino- Balkar  ASSR 

300 

700 

1,000 

Crimean  ASSR 

300 

1,200 

1,500 

Komi  ASSR 

100 

300 

40(1 

Kalmyk  ASSR 

100 

300 

40(1 

Mari  ASSR 

300 

1,500 

1,800 

Mordvinian  ASSR 

300 

1,500 

1,800 

Gcrman-Polvozlua  ASSR 

200 

700 

900 

Northern  Ossetian  ASSR 

200 

500 

700 

Tatar  ASSR 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

Udmurt  ASSR 

200 

500 

700 

Chechen- Ingush  ASSR 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

Chuvash  ASSR 

300 

1,500 

1,800 

Azov-Black  Sea  territory 

5,000 

8,000 

13,000 

Far  Eastern  territory 

2,000 

4,000 

6,000 

Western  Siberian  irrnnuy 

5,000 

12,000 

17,000 

Krasnoyarsk  territory 

750 

2,500 

3,250 

Ordzhotukidze  territory 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Eastern  Siberian  territory 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Voronezh  region 

1,000 

3,500 

4,500 

Gorky  region 

1,000 

3,500 

4,500 

Western  region 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

Ivanovo  region 

750 

2,000 

2,750 

Kalinin  region 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

Kursk  region 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

Kuibyshev  region 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

Kirov  region 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

Leningrad  region 

4,000 

10,000 

14,000 

Moscow  region 

5,000 

30,000 

35,000 

Terror 
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Omsk  region 

1,000 

2,500 

3,500 

Orenburg,  region 

1,500 

3,000 

4,500 

Saratov  region 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

Stalingrad  region 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

Sverdlovsk  region 

4,000 

6,000 

10,000 

Northern  region 

750 

2,000 

2,750 

Chcliabimk  region 

1,500 

4,500 

6,000 

Yaroslavl  region 

750 

1,250 

2,000 

[N.  YEZHOVJ 

Certified:  M.  Frinovsky 

Sourer:  ].  Arch  Geliy  and  Oleg  V.  Naumov  (edi),  The  Rriad  to  Terror,  1999, 

pp-  vs-*- 

The  party  was  devastated  by  the  purges.  Of  the  139  members  of  the  party  Central 
Committee  elected  at  the  1 7th  Party  Congress  in  1 934,  1 1 0 were  crested  before 
the  1 8th  Congress  in  March  1 939.  Certan  regions  were  fit  especialy  badly.  Of  the 
86  memtxers  of  the  Ukrainian  party  Central  Committee  at  the  begun  ing  of  1 937,  only 
3 remained  at  the  end  of  1938  Mere  wsdely,  official  figures  suggest  that  630,000 
people  were  executed  for  political  reasons  n 1 937-38  aflhou^i  the  true  figure  may 
be  seme  hundreds  of  thousand  hyher.  It  has  been  recently  estimated  that  exdudirg 
famine  victims*  the  Stalinist  regime  was  responsible  for  a total  of  about  I million 
purposive  kilings,  and  through  criminal  neglect  for  the  premahxe  death  of  some  2 
million  more  victim,  m camps,  exile,  prisons  and  POW  camps  for  the  Germans 
(Mieatcroft  1996:  1 33 1-2).  Previously,  much  higher  estimates  were  offered,  and 
there  is  still  much  controversy  over  the  lumbers. 

The  terror  became  less  intense  in  the  latter  part  of  1 938.  and  Yezhov  himself 
became  a convenient  scapegoat  for  the  excesses  of  the  purges.  He  was  replaced  in 
December  1 938  by  the  Georyyan  Lavrenty  Beria  and  shot  h 1 940.  Lice  many  of  those 
demoted  from  power.  Yedio/s  place  in  Nstoiy  was  also  affected  Stain  evidently  did 
not  like  having  to  recal  the  existence  of  those  whom  he  had  dispensed  with. 
Photographs  were  often  retouched  to  ensure  the  removal  of  repressed  people  Even 
in  their  homes,  it  happened  that  people  would  cut  out  the  heads  of  their  own 
repressed  relatives  from  pictures  in  their  photo  albums  (see  King  1 997:  7).  The 
foltowhg  photograph  portrays  Voroshiov.  Molotov,  Stain  and  Yezhov  against  the 
background  of  the  Moscow-Vofea  canal:  following  his  demise  Yezhov  was  removed 
from  the  photograph 


Document  5.8  Yezhov  is  Removed  from  History 

[See  page  74] 

Sourer:  Dmitri  Vetkoi rouav,  Stalin,  1991,  benrten  pagrt  290  and  291. 
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Stalin  was  aware  of  the  need  to  moblise  support  for  his  policies,  or  at  (east  present 
the  country  as  Behind  them  ki  the  summer  of  1937.  a closed  tnal  took  place  of 
some  of  the  top  mifctary  leaders,  irduding  the  Soviet  Union's  main  military  strategist 
Marstul  Ttkhachevsky.  and  the  Army  Commanders  I.  Yakir  and  I.  Ubcresith  All  were 
found  gJIty  of  plotting  aganst  the  Soviet  Union  and  were  shot,  and  ths  set  the  scene 
for  a massive  purge  of  the  army  elite  in  subsequent  months.  At  the  end  of  the  trial. 
Stalin  sent  a telegram  to  party  committees  instructing  them  to  orgar.se  popular 
demonstrations  against  the  accused 

Document  5.9  The  Mobilisation  of  Support  for 
Condemnation  of  Tukhachevsky 

(In  cipher ) 


National  CCs,  kraikoim  and  obkoms 

In  connection  with  the  current  trial  of  the  spies  and  wreckers  Tukhachcvsky, 
Yakir,  Uborcvich  and  others  the  CC  suggests  that  you  organise  meetings  of 
workers,  and  where  possible  peasants,  and  also  meetings  of  red  army  units  and 
put  forward  resolutions  on  the  necessity  of  using  the  most  extreme  measures 
of  repression.  The  trial  must  be  finished  touight.  An  announcement  about  tile 
sentence  will  be  published  tomorrow,  that  is  the  twelfth  of  July. 

11.  VL  37. 16  h.  50  m.  Secretary  of  the  CC  Stalin 

Seurcr  L Larina  (ed.),  Istoriia  otechcstva  v dokumentakh  1917-1993 
VO L 2 1921-1939, 1994,  p.  154. 

In  Ns  memoirs.  Molotov  argues  that  the  attack  on  the  military  elite,  and  puticiiarty 
T lAhachevsky  and  Yakr.  was  necessary  rot  because  they  were  spies,  but  because  they 
were  a potential  fifth  coljnri  whch  might  have  challenged  Sti.n  daring  the  war.  In 
general  he  argaes  that  in  spite  of  rristakes.  the  terror  was  necessary. 

Document  5.10  Molotov  Justifies  the  Terror 

Let  us  assume  [ Stalin  | made  mistakes.  But  name  someone  who  made  fewer 
mistakes.  Of  all  the  people  involved  in  historic  events,  who  held  the  most 
correct  position’  Given  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  leadership  of  that  time, 
[Stalin]  alone  coped  with  the  tasks  then  confronting  the  country  . . . 

Stalin  was,  of  course,  distinguished  by  his  rudeness.  He  was  a very  blunt 
person.  But  if  not  for  his  harshness  I don't  know  bow  much  good  would  luve 
been  accomplished.  I think  harshness  was  necessary  otherwise  there  would 

have  been  even  greater  vacillation  and  irresolution 

1937  was  necessary.  Bear  in  mind  that  after  the  Revolution  we  slashed  right 
and  left;  we  scored  victories  but  tattered  enemies  of  various  stripes  survived, 
and  as  we  were  laced  by  the  growing  danger  of  fascist  aggression,  they  might 
have  united.  Thanks  to  1937  there  was  no  fifth  column  ui  our  country  during 
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die  war  — It’s  unlikely  diene  people  were  spies,  but  they  were  definitely  Linked 
nidi  foreign  intelligence  services.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  at  die 
decisive  moment  they  could  not  be  depended  on  . . . 

Stalin,  in  my  opinion,  pursued  a correct  line:  let  innocent  heads  roll,  but 
diere  will  be  no  wavering  during  and  after  die  war.  Yes,  mistakes  were  made. 
But  look,  Rokossovsky  and  Meretskov  were  freed  . . . 

The  temir  was  necessary,  and  it  couldn’t  have  been  completed  without 
nustakes.  The  alternative  was  to  carry  the  internal  political  debates  into  die  war 
yean . . . 

Vlasov  [a  captured  Soviet  general  who  voluntarily  organized  an  army  from 
among  fellow  FWs  to  fight  the  USSR)  would  have  been  as  nothing  compared 
ui  what  might  have  happened.  Many  people  were  wavering  poliucaily  . . . 

The  1920s  and  1930s.  I consider  dial  period  absolutely  remarkable  . . . 

I don’t  consider  it  the  bloody  period. 

Stunt  Felix  CJmtv,  Molotov  Remembers,  1993,  pp.  183,  213,  2S4. 279. 

The  telegam  about  the  trial  ofTukhachevsky  wenid  suggest  that  popJar  support  for 
the  tenor  was  artificially  manufactured  from  above.  However,  t can  abo  be  argued 
that  the  tenor  was  in  part  a populist  strategy  to  deflect  hostility  away  from  the  regime 
to  various  scapegoats  (S.  Davies  1997a:  1 13).  ki  the  countryside,  the  show  trials 
offered  the  chance  for  those  dsadvantaged  and  aggrieved  by  cdlectr.&alicn  to  take 
their  revenge  on  local  party  officials  (Fitzpatrick  1 994:  286-3 1 2). 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  extent  to  which  Stalm  was  directly 
involved  r>  planring  the  terror.  The  debate  can  be  compared  to  the  discussions  about 
the  origns  of  the  Holocaust  was  there  a straight  or  a twisted  road  to  Auschwitz?  Did 
Stalin  intend  the  terror,  or  dd  it  for  example  gnaw  out  of  the  attempts  by  the  centre 
to  irrpose  its  wil  on  the  regions'  It  lias  been  suggested  that  There  is  no  evidence  of 
a planned  straight  line'  to  Stalin's  terror  (Getty  1 993: 59).  Others,  followng  Conquest's 
original  insights.  suggest  that  t was  diectiy  planned  from  above,  and  that  it  was  a result 
of  systematic  preparation  (Werth  1997:  208:  Bees  1998a:  60).  Certainly,  archival 
dscoveries  confirm  that  Stalm  was  directly  involved  in  planning  the  executions, 
although  that  does  not  in  itself  resolve  the  questions  of  long-tarn  intentions.  Lists  of 
people  to  be  shat  were  usually  reviewed  and  signed  by  him  and  Kalotov.  However, 
the  fact  that  Stalm  so  dearly  approved  the  terror  does  not  itself  mean  that  al  the 
events  associated  with  rt  were  initiated  by  him,  or  were  carried  out  as  the  party 
wanted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lists  of  people  selected  for  arrest  were  often 
ckawn  up  on  the  basis  of  local  hearsay  and  accusation  as  well  as  input  from  above 
(Manning  1993a:  1 92).  arvd  that  whle  the  party  and  NKVD  leadership  coud  stop  and 
start  the  process  of  eliminating  opponents,  it  was  very  difficult  to  control  primary 
party  organisations  (Reese  1993:212). 

The  following  document,  for  example,  ilustrates  the  way  in  which  local  party 
bosses  migfnt  apply  for  permfiQco  to  increase  the  execution  rates  in  their  regon.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Irkutsk  oblast  party  committee  (m  the  Eastern  Sberia  krai)  here  asks 
for  permission  to  convict  an  additional  5.000  people  according  to  the  frst  category. 
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His  reascxi  would  Ifcety  be  a desire  to  impress  his  supencxs  with  l*s  political  vigiarce. 
Nevertheless.  the  document  indicates  how  a process  which  started  from  above  could 
aojjire  a rromentim  of  its  own. 

Document  5.11  Initiative  from  Regional  Party 
Leadership 

25/8/1938 


To  TsKVKP(b)  Com.  STALIN, 

NKVD  Com.  YEZHOV 

In  view  of  die  as  yet  unfinished  purge  of  die  oblast  of  right -Trotskyitc  white - 
guaidist  panmongol  counter-revolutionary  hostile  elements,  residents  of 
Kharbin,  SRs,  kulaks  of  die  first  category,  we  request  the  TsK  VKP(b ) to  extend 
the  limit  by  5 thousand  people  in  the  lint  category’  for  the  Irkutsk  oblast. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  IRKUTSK  OBKOM  VKPfb)  FILIPPOV 
HEAD  OF  UNKVD  MALYSHEV 

Sourer:  'Rautrtl  ptt  1 V Kottgerii,  Izvcttiia,  3 April.  1996.  p.  5. 

It  can  be  difficult  to  interpret  these  documents,  because  the  text  does  not  reveal  the 
motives  behird  them  An  example  of  a smiUrty  complex  document  is  the  following 
Central  CcmnWtee  drective  of  January  1 938.  calling  for  greater  carefulness  in  the 
process  of  elimnation  of  enemies  It  is  possible  to  interpret  this  as  a prelude  to 
the  approach  taken  after  Yezhov’s  fall,  in  wbch  the  party  sought  to  dissociate  itself 
from  the  excesses  of  the  tenor.  At  the  same  tine,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  terror 
did  indeed  acquire  a momentum  of  its  own.  and  thus  that  the  document  can  be 
taken  at  face  vakie.  In  arguir®  that  the  whole  process  had  contradictory  elements; 
one  historian  suggests  that  terror  and  anti-tenor  ‘proceeded  simultaneously'  (Getty* 
1993:51). 

Document  5.12  Restraining  the  Terror 

The  VKPfb)  Central  Committee  plenum  considers  it  necessary  to  direct  die 
attention  of  party  organizations  and  their  leaders  to  the  fact  that  while  carrying 
out  their  major  effort  to  purge  their  ranks  of  trotskyite-rightist  agents  of  fascism 
they  arc  committing  serious  errors  and  perversions  which  interfere  with  die 
business  of  purging  die  party  of  double-dealers,  spies,  and  wreckers.  Despite 
the  frequent  directives  and  warnings  of  die  VKP(b)  Central  Committee,  in 
many  cases  the  patty  organizations  adopt  a completely  incorrect  approach  and 
expel  Communists  from  the  party  in  a criminally  frivolous  way  . . . 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  patty  organizations,  without  any 
verification  and  thus  without  any  basis,  expelling  Communists  from  the  patty. 
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dcpnving  than  of  their  (obi,  frequently  even  declaring  them  enemies  of  the 
people  without  any  foundation,  acting  lawlessly  and  arbitraiily  toward  party 
members. 

Stunt:  Rtbtrt  MtNeal,  Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Vol.  3,  The  Stalin  Years:  1929-1953, 1974.  pp.  188-9. 

It  s unlkely  that  terror  was  ever  seriously  out  of  control  (see  KNevnk*  1 995a:  1 67). 
Where  tenor  and  anti-terror  did  sometimes  go  together,  s was  partly  the  result  of 
the  logic  of  the  government's  own  policies.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  government 
wanted  a reguUted  system  in  whfch  local  parties  lock  appropriate  decisions.  However, 
it  was  ur^re pared  to  countenance  a real  devolution  of  power,  when  things  got  out 
of  control  the  gewarment  had  to  reassert  its  autfoiity.  provokrg  further  prettems 
(Rrttenpcvn  1993:  103). 

The  post-war  era  saw  no  let-up  in  the  use  of  political  terror.  There  was  nothing 
as  dramatic  as  the  Yezlwvshchina  but  the  same  techwjaes  of  government  confirmed 
to  be  used.  There  is  a lot  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  before  he  died.  Stair  had 
been  plamlng  a new  series  of  purges.  His  last  years  in  power  saw  an  attack  on  what 
was  called  'cosmopolitanism',  which  meant  a lack  of  respect  for  all  thngs  Russian. 
Tins  Soviet  Russian  rvitiorWism  contained  a powerful  stream  of  ant-semitem  On  1 3 
Jaruary  1953  TASS  announced  the  dscovery  of  a 'doctor's  plot',  in  which  Jewish 
doctors  were  accused  of  deliberately  killing  certain  government  offcials.  Pra/da's 
repeat  of  the  discovety  contains  a call  for  widespread  vigilance,  h effect  a mew  process 
ofdenunciaticn  and  purge 

Document  5.13  The  ‘Doctor’s  Plot’ 

Today  TASS  announces  the  arrest  of  a group  of  doctor -saboteurs  . . . 

It  w as  discovered  during  investigation,  that  participants  of  this  terrorist 
group,  using  their  medical  position  and  misusing  the  trust  of  patients, 
intentionally  and  maliciously  undermined  their  health,  made  incorrect 
diagnoses  and  then  killed  them  with  intoned  treatment.  Under  the  cover  of 
tlic  high  and  honourable  calling  of  doctor,  of  man  of  science,  these  monsters 
and  muni  acre  trampled  on  the  sacred  banner  of  science.  Engaging  in  these 
monstrous  crimes,  they  defiled  the  honour  of  scientists. 

Comrades  A.A.  Zhdanov  and  A.S.  Shcherbakov  fell  victim  to  this  band  of 
anthropomorphous  beasts  . . . 

It  has  been  established  that  all  the  participants  of  the  tenorisi  group  of 
doctors  were  in  the  service  of  foreign  intelligence  services,  sold  their  souls  and 
bodies  to  them,  were  their  hired  and  paid  agents. 

The  majority  of  participants  of  the  terrorist  group  - Vovsi,  B.  Kogan, 
Feldman,  Grinshtcin,  E finger,  were  bought  by  American  intelligence.  They 
were  rcctuitcd  by  a branch  of  American  intelligence  - an  international  Jewish 
bourgeois -nationalist  organisation,  ‘Joint’.  The  dirty  face  of  this  Zionist 
espionage  organisation,  which  masked  its  teal  adivity  as  charitable  work,  has 
been  completely  uncovered  . . . 
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Sarin  people  should  uot  fiir  a nvomeni  forget  the  need  io  increase  in  all  ways 
their  vigilance,  to  alertly  watch  for  all  the  intrigues  of  these  instigators  of  war 
and  their  agents,  to  tirelessly  strengthen  the  armed  forces  and  organs  of 
intelligence  of  our  state  — 

We  still  have  not  a few  idlers  in  our  country.  Specifically  this  idle  loafishncss 
of  our  people  is  fertile  soil  for  malicious  sabotage. 

Sourer  Prasda,  13  January  1953,  p.  1. 

Arrest  was  a sudden  and  terrible  experierce  The  night-fife  knock  at  the  door 
from  the  NKVD  became  an  infamous  feat  ere  of  the  Stafm  regme  For  those  whose 
r era  tires  were  arrested,  it  was  equally  traumatk.  especially  when  there  were  no 
dear  explorations  let  it  Lydia  Chukovskaya,  dose  (nerd  of  the  poet  Anna  AkhmatC'.u. 
in  a novella  written  in  the  winter  of  1939-40  which  was  only  published  m the 
I960:,  tefls  the  story  of  the  psychological  breakdown  of  a mother.  Olga  Petrovna, 
whose  son,  Kolya,  is  arrested  for  no  apparent  reason  dga  Petrovna  is  unable  to 
accept  what  has  happened  and  is  prey  to  inreaJistic  hopes.  In  the  following  extract 
Alik  is  a friend  of  Kolya 

Document  5.14  Mother  and  Son 

Olga  Petrovna  lay  awake  all  night  without  even  dosing  her  eye*.  How  many 
nights  ago  was  it  since  Kolya’s  arrest.’  It  seemed  an  eternity. 

She  knew  it  all  by  heart  already:  the  summer  sound  of  feet  under  the  window, 
the  shouts  from  the  beer-house  along  the  street,  the  rumble  of  trams  in  the 
distance  - then  a short  silence,  and  darkness  - and  dien  again  the  pale  light 
filtering  into  die  room,  and  anodicr  day  beginning,  a day  without  Kolya. 

Where  was  Kolya  now?  What  was  he  sleeping  on?  What  was  be  thinking 
about?  Where  was  he,  and  with  whom?  Olga  Pcuovna  never  for  a moment 
doubted  his  innocence,  terrorist  activity?  Raving  nonsense  - as  Alik  said.  He 
must  have  come  up  against  an  investigator  who  was  over-zealous,  made  him 
lose  his  head.  And  Kolya  wasn’t  able  to  justify  himself,  he  was  still  very’  young, 
after  all. 

Towards  morning,  when  it  was  beginning  to  get  light  again,  Olga  Pcuovna 
at  Last  tcincmbcrcd  the  word  she  had  been  trying  to  think  of  all  night:  alibi. 
She  had  lead  about  it  somewhere.  He  had  simply  been  unable  to  produce  an 
alibi... 

She  wouldn’t  sec  Kolya  for  ten  years.  Bui  why?  What  liidcous  nonsense.  It 
simply  couldn't  be.  One  fine  day  - vety  soon  - things  would  return  to  normal 
again:  Kolya  would  be  at  home,  arguing  with  Alik,  as  he  used  to,  about  cant 
and  locomotives,  drawing  plans  again  . . . 

At  the  office,  she  no  longer  spoke  to  anyone.  Even  the  papers  brought  to 
her  for  typing  she  handed  to  the  typists  without  a word.  And  no  one  spoke 
to  her  cither. 


Source:  Lydia  CJeukorihaya,  The  Descried  House,  1967,  pp.  97-98, 101. 
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Tie  remarkable  literary  talent  of  womven  like  Lydia  Chukovskaya.  Evgenia  Gnzburg, 
and  Antes  Akhmatova  (we  Docuioent  1 1 1 5)  has  iniluerxed  scholars  to  assume  that 
fear  was  an  all-pervasj>.e  phenomenon  danng  the  purges  Recently,  historians  have 
started  to  question  that  view,  noting  Stalin’s  apparent  popularity  and  the  many 
memoirs  where  people  write  fond  memories  of  the  1 930s.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
terror  was  not  the  central  factor  of  Soviet  existence'  in  the  1930s  (Thurston  1 996: 
164).  ft  is  certainly  true  that  many  people  did  have  fond  memories  of  the  1930s. 
although  it  is  also  possible  that  for  those  ixuffeded  by  the  arrests,  fear  was  suppressed 
and  frequently  unrecogiised. 

Certarly,  terror  was  not  the  only  thug  on  people’s  minds,  even  when  it  played 
a part  Andrei  Arzhilovsky  worked  at  the  Tiumen  woodworking  factory.  He  was 
from  a peasant  famly,  and  had  been  imprisoned  during  collectivisation  but  released 
n 1 936  for  health  reasons  His  dary  entry  of  I9june  1 937.  at  the  time  of the  trial  of 
the  military,  reveals  a lucid  urxferstarxing  of  the  purges,  txit  it  appears  alongside  a 
desorption  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  references  to  his  family  that  suffiests  a man 
relatively  detached  from  the  atmosphere  of  repression.  There  is  no  sense  of  self- 
censorship about  the  writing.  He  was  subsequently  rearrested  <nd  shot  in  September 
1937  for  involvement  in  a 'counterrevolutionary  kulak  sabotage  orgahsation'.  His 
dary  was  used  against  Nm.  and  the  italicised  lines  in  the  extract  represent  what  an 
NKVD  otfioaL  tn  watching  for  ronmirvitng  material,  had  underlined  m red. 

Document  5.15  Terror  and  Ordinary  Life 

6/19.  At  last  we’ve  gotten  our  rain.  The  land,  which  had  gotten  so  parched, 
now  nukes  squelching  noises  under  my  feet.  .-MI  nature  revokes  at  the  rain:  the 
seeds  are  well  rested  and  all  they  need  now  is  a few  sunny  days  to  bring  them 
up  out  of  the  ground  and  make  them  bloom.  The  birds  have  fallen  silent,  but 
at  the  first  sign  of  sun  they'll  come  to  life  and  start  their  joyful  chirping  and 
singing.  The  kids  have  finished  their  exams.  They  got  good  marks.  Now  we 
want  to  pile  up  souse  woiking  days  . . . Today  I dreamed  I went  fishing  and 
caught  a carp  with  silver  scales  and  a bird’s  tail.  Aw  interesting  dream.  The  GPU 
has  uncovered  a whole  jfroup  of hifthrankin/y  secret  agents,  including  Marshall 
Tuklratlrersky.  Tht  mom/  exi 'unions.  A replay  of  the  French  revolution.  More 
suspicion  than  fact.  They  have  learned  from  tire  French  how  to  kill  one's  own. 

Source:  Vlronitfue  Garros  tt  a!,  (u is).  Intimacy  and  Terror,  1995,  p.  162. 

Peasants  and  workers  evidently  developed  subtle  strategies  of  resistance  in  dealing 
with  the  regme.  In  the  labou'  camps,  however,  a whole  alternative  ciiture  developed. 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  observed  t\  Ns  7>ie  Gulag  Archipelago,  an  account  of  the 
labour  camps  based  on  220  oral  h stories,  that  to  be  arrested  meant  to  be  transferred 
into  another  clandestine'  world  of  prisons  and  labour  camps,  which  most  citizens  had 
little  idea  of  He  describes  the  labour  camps  as  'a  continent  - an  almost  invisible, 
almost  imperceptible  country  inhabited  by  the  zek  people’,  and  suggests  that  its 
inhabitants  developed  a ciiture  and  mentality  of  their  own  (Solzhenitysn  1974:  3,  x; 
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1975,  502-33).  The  word  'zek\  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  Aikiiccherviyi. 
mearing  'prisoner1,  was  the  term  generally  used  to  describe  t-toir  carrp  inmates.  An 
extensive  prison  vocabulary  emerged  in  the  labour  camps,  traces  of  wh*di  can  still  be 
found  in  contemporary  Russian 

Document  5.16  Labour  Camp  Language 

Zck:  A prisoner 
Zcchka:  A female  prisoner 

Source.  Slow’  tiuremno-lagcrno-blatnogo  zhargona,  1992,  p.  93. 

The  labour  camps  lave  given  rise  to  seme  great  memoirs  and  literature.  Frequently, 
their  power  is  due  to  stones  of  Naman  survival  (see  Document  1 1.14)  For  most 
people,  however,  the  camps  were  a place  of  cruelty  and  degradation  Varlam 
Shiamov’ s collection  of  short  stories.  Ka>, mu  Tate,  offers  an  irs^Jit  into  the  tvulalisirg 
effect  of  camp  life  on  ordinary  people  in  the  infamous  Kolyma  region.  One  dimension 
which  he  describes  is  the  crrnnal  corrmurity.  The  criirinals  operated  ike  independent 
brotherhoods  in  the  camps,  (recently  avoiding  the  penalties  applied  to  political 
prisoners.  They  had  their  own  ethcal  system  and  had  a profound  impact  on  the 
culture  of  the  inmates. 

Document  5.17  The  Criminal  World  and  the  Camps 

The  evil  acts  committed  by  criminals  in  camp  arc  innumerable.  The 
unfortunates  arc  those  from  whom  the  thief  steak  their  Last  rags,  confiscates 
their  Last  coin.  The  working  man  is  afraid  to  complaui,  fur  he  sees  that  the 
criminals  arc  stronger  titan  the  camp  authotitics.  The  thief  beats  the  working 
man  and  forces  him  to  work.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  been  beaten  to 
death  by  thieves.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  been  in  the  camps 
arc  permanently  seduced  by  the  ideology  of  these  criminak  and  have  ceased  to 
be  people.  Somctiiing  criminal  has  entered  their  souk  for  ever.  Thieves  and 
their  morality  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  die  soul  of  each  . . . 

The  influence  of  Uicir  morality  on  camp  life  is  boundless  and  manv-sided. 
The  camps  are  in  every  way  schools  of  the  negative  . . . 

Every  minute  of  camp  life  k a poisoned  minute 

There  a convict  teams  to  hate  work.  He  does  not  and  cannot  karn  anything 
else.  He  learns  flattery,  lying,  petty  acts  and  major  villainies.  He  becomes  totally 
engrossed  in  himself. 

When  he  return  to  ‘ftccdom',  he  secs  that  he  lias  not  only  faikd  to  grow 
during  Iris  years  in  camp  but  hk  interests  have  narrowed,  become  impoverished 

and  crude.  Moral  barriers  have  somehow’  been  pushed  aside 

According  to  hk  own  ethics,  the  criminal's  attitude  to  the  female  sex  k a 
combination  of  vicious  contempt  for  women  in  general  and  a religious  cult  of 
modierhood 
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At  fust  glance,  die  only  human  emotion  that  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  criminal’s  obscene  and  distorted  mind  is  his  feeling  for  his  mother.  The 
criminal  always  claims  to  be  a respectful  son,  and  any  etude  talk  about  anyone's 
mother  is  always  nipped  in  the  bud.  Motherhood  represents  a high  ideal  and 
at  the  same  time  something  very  real  to  everyone  . . . 

But  even  this  one  supposed  ray  of  life  is  false  - like  every  other  feeling  in 
the  criminal  soul.  The  glorification  of  one’s  mother  is  camouflage,  a means 
of  deceit  - at  best,  a more  or  less  bright  cipression  of  sentimentality  in 
piison . . . 

The  mother  cult  is  a peculiar  smokescreen  used  to  conceal  the  hideous 
ciiminal  world.  The  attitude  towards  women  is  the  litmus  test  of  any  ethical 
system.  Let  us  note  here  that  it  was  the  coexistence  of  the  cult  of  motherhood 
until  contempt  for  women  tlut  made  die  Russian  poet  Esenin  so  popular  in  the 
criminal  worid. 

Stunt:  Varlam  Shalamor , Kolyma  Talcs,  1994,  pf.  411-12,  428-9. 

Strikes  in  the  labour  camps  in  1952-53  posed  a considerable  danger  to  the  regme 
(see  Graaosi  1992).  In  general,  just  as  collectivisation  ultimately  proved  a millstone 
sound  the  neck  of  Soviet  leaders,  so  the  labour  camps  too  would  prove  a mated 
Wessing.  For  after  Stalin’s  death,  the  release  of  minors  of  prisoners  meant  the 
introduction  of  an  embittered  corrmurvty  back  into  ordinary  life.  The  experience  of 
that  community  profoundly  influenced  the  late  Soviet  intekgentsia  and  its  attitude 
to  the  Soviet  state. 
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Accordng  to  traditional  Marxist  doctnne.  the  state  was  supposed  to  w'ther  away 
under  socialism,  in  theory,  the  state  and  the  law  were  part  of  the  so-called 
'superstructure',  i.e.  they  grew  out  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  - the  'base' 
- of  a particular  society.  It  was  argued  that  ri  a bcurgec-s- capitalist  society,  the  state 
was  used  by  the  ruing  middle  dass  to  mantain  its  power  and  privileges;  with  socialism, 
however,  dass  divisions  woJd  be  abolished  and  the  state  would  disappear,  leavirg 
just  a few  base  adnmistiathe  tasks  to  be  done  In  his  S use  urd  RemVincn  (1917).  Lenin 
qualified  ths  by  noting  that  in  takrig  power,  the  proletariat  would  need  first  to  use 
the  bourgeois  state  to  crush  the  counter-revolution  before  the  state  wodd  finally 
begin  to  wither  away  (Lenn  1 947  vol  Z 20 1 -2.  208). 

Stalin  developed  hs  own  theory  for  why  there  was  a need  for  a strong  and 
repressive  state  in  the  USSR.  He  argued  that  with  the  approach  of  socialism,  there 
would  be  an  intensification  of  the  dass  struggle  and  the  proletariat  would  love  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  fight  the  class  enemy.  Thai  a strong  state  was  in  no  way 
incompabtte  with  the  general  idea  of  the  withering  away  of  the  state  In  a report  to 
the  1 6th  Party  Congress  in  Jixie  1 930.  Stain  suffiested  that  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  theory  of  a shirking  state  and  the  realty  of  strong  government,  was  a 
contradiction  whch  was  true  to  the  principles  of  Marxian  dialectics. 

Document  6.1  Stalin  on  die  State 

We  stand  for  tiic  withering  away  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  we  stand  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  is  the  mightiest  and 
strongest  state  power  that  has  ever  existed.  The  highest  development  of  state 
power  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  conditions  for  the  withering  away  of 
state  power  - such  is  the  Marxist  formula.  Is  tliis  'contradictory'?  Yes,  it  is 
‘contradict ory’.  But  tins  contradiction  is  bound  up  with  life,  and  it  fully  reflects 
Marx's  dialectics. 

Source  J.  Stalin,  Works,  rot.  12, 1955,  p.  381. 

With  the  advent  of  socialism  therefore,  classes  were  supposed  to  disappear.  Using 
the  same  theoretical  framewcrV.  Stain  could  dispense  with  the  need  for  political 
parties  parties  were  supposed  to  represent  dass  interests;  where  there  were  no 
classes,  no  parties  would  be  needed  This  was  a point  that  Stalin  made  n a speech 
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on  a draft  of  the  constitute*'  in  Novetrfwr  1936.  The  idea  that  socialism  had  been 
achieved  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  mid- 1 930s  was  used  to  justify  the  need  for  the 
constituticxi  and  it  was  fomuly  accepted  it  December  1936 

Document  6.2  Stalin  on  Freedom  and  Democracy 

A party'  is  a part  of  a class,  its  most  advanced  part.  Several  parties,  and 
consequently,  freedom  for  parties,  can  exist  only  in  a society  in  wliich  there  are 
antagonistic  classes  whose  interests  are  mutually  hostile  and  incconcilable  - in 
which  there  arc,  say,  capitalists  and  workers,  landlords  and  peasants,  kulaks 
and  poor  peasants,  etc.  But  in  the  U.S.S.R.  there  are  no  longer  such  classes 
as  the  capitalists,  the  landlords,  the  kulaks,  etc.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  arc  only 
two  classes,  workers  and  peasants,  whose  interests  - far  from  being  mutually 
hostile  - arc,  on  the  contrary,  friendly.  Hence  there  is  no  ground  in  the  L’S.S.R. 
for  the  existence  of  several  parties,  and  consequently,  for  freedom  for  these 
parties  ...  In  the  U.S.S.R.  only  one  party  can  exist,  the  Communist  Party, 
which  courageously  defends  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  peasants  to  the 
very  end  . . . 

Saurif  Mrrle  Faimsd,  How  Russia  is  Ruled,  1963,  p.  139. 

Tl>e  most  pnmnwt  Serv.it  legal  theorist  of  the  1 920s  was  the  Marxist  EB.  Pashaksnis, 
who  was  the  drector  of  the  Institute  of  Soviet  Ccnstnxtion  and  Law.  He  developed 
an  argixnent  that  at  a time  of  transition  from  capitafam  to  socialism  law  should  be 
understood  as  dependent  on  politics  No  static  system  of  law  should  be  alovved  to 
impede  the  dynamic  process  of  social  development  This  certairly  fitted  the  tradrtional 
Marxist  approach,  wherein  Lew  was  considered  to  be  part  of  the  superstructure.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  his  book  The  Some?  State  and  the  Revolution  n Law 
(1930). 


Document  6.3  The  Relationship  between  Law  and 
Politics 


The  relationship  of  law  to  policy  and  economics  is  utterly  different  among  us 
from  what  it  is  in  bourgeois  society.  In  bourgeois-capitalist  society,  the  legal 
superstructure  should  have  the  maximum  immobility  — maximum  stability  — 
because  it  represents  a firm  framework  for  the  movement  of  the  economic 
forces  whose  bearers  axe  capitalist  cnircprcncuri.  Accordingly,  the  aspiration 
ui  create  final  and  integrated  systems  of  law,  free  from  inner  contradictions,  is 
characteristic  of  bourgeois  jurists.  Among  us  it  is  different.  We  require  dial 
our  legislation  possess  maximum  elasticity.  We  cannot  fetter  ourselves  by  any 
sort  of  system,  because  every  day  we  arc  demolishing  the  structure  of  produc- 
tion relationships  and  replacing  them  by  new  production  relationships  . . . 

We  have  a system  of  proletarian  policy  and  upon  it  law  should  be  orientated 
. . . We  arc  against  law  . . . absorbing  policy.  We  are  in  favor  of  policy  occupying 
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die  first  place  in  law,  of  policy  being  sufficient  above  law  became  ii  leads 
fotward  — 

I may  say  that  for  m revolutionary  legality  is  a problem  that  is  99  per  cent 
political ...  we  mutt  not  put  in  the  place  of  a movement  forward  . . . any 
system  that  has  been  frozen  into  immobility,  even  though  it  be  dubbed 
proletarian  law. 

Sen  ret,  E.B.  Paihultanis,  'Tx  Soviet  Slate  and  the  Revohuian  in  law',  m VI. 
Lenin  et  al,  Soviet  Legal  Philosophy,  1951,  pp.  279-80. 

In  practice,  Pashukaivs’s  aigument  offered  an  intelectuai  jurJfication  for  party 
dictatorship,  at  a time  of  transition,  the  leaders  of  the  proletarian  party  should  rot 
be  restricted  by  law.  It  is  thus  surprising  that  in  the  I930>,  Pashukanis’  school  of 
law  should  lose  favour.  It  is  one  of  many  Stalinst  paradoxes,  that  Stalin’s  rule 
witnessed  the  rehsbntation  of  the  i<Jea  of  law  at  the  very  time  when  legal  and  political 
institutions  were  at  their  least  powerful.  Vyshinsky,  as  well  as  presiding  over  the 
show  trials  had  from  the  spring  of  1 934  spearheaded  a move  towards  justifying  the 
idea  of  law  as  the  foundaben  for  pohics  and  soaety  (Solomon  1 996:  1 56-73).  In  1 938 
in  Moscow.  Vyshnsky  addressing  the  First  Congress  of  the  Sciences  of  Soviet  State 
and  Law.  attacked  Pashukanis’  school  of  legal  theory  and  noted  that  the  Soviet 
constitution  of  1936  should  be  understood  as  providing  a firm  legal  foundation  for 
Soviet  power. 


Document  6.4  Vyshinsky  and  Soviet  Law 

The  Pashukanises  thus  rejected  the  very  possibility  of  constructing  a soviet 
socialist  theory  oflaw 

In  asserting  dial  law  Ls  nothing  but  a form  of  capitalist  relationships,  and  diat 
law  can  develop  only  in  die  conditions  of  capitalism  — .the  wreckers  who 
have  been  busying  themselves  on  our  legal  front  were  striving  towards  a single 
objective:  to  prove  that  law  is  nor  necessary  to  the  soviet  state  - and  that  law 
is  superfluous,  as  a survival  of  capitalism,  in  the  conditions  of  socialism  . . . 

In  reducing  law  to  policy,  these  gentlemen  have  depersonalized  law  as  die 
totality  of  statutes  - undermining  the  stability  and  authoritauvcncss  of  statutes, 
and  suggesting  the  lalsc  idea  that  the  application  of  the  statute  is  defined  in  die 
socialist  state  by  polidcal  considerations,  and  not  by  force  and  authority  of 
the  soviet  statute.  Such  an  idea  means  bunging  soviet  legality  and  soviet 
law  into  substantial  discredit . . . If  law  is  merely  a form  of  policy,  dicu  how  is 
article  1 12  of  the  Stalin  Constitution  - which  says  that  among  us  judges  ate 
independent  and  subordinate  only  to  die  statute  - to  be  ciplaincd!  Article  112 
solves  the  problem  of  die  independence  of  the  judges  in  their  court  work 
perfectly,  dearly,  and  distinctly:  that  work  is  subordinate  to  the  statute  and 
nothing  else.  The  incorrectness  of  mechanically  redudng  law  to  policy  is 
(hereby  emphasized  once  again  . . . 
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The  tasks  confronting  us  at  die  presem  lime  icquirc  wurk  which  is  dircacd 
at  making  die  soviet  law  and  the  soviet  state  strong. 

Svuru  Andrei  Vp/rindty,  The  Fundamental  Tasks  of  the  Seience  of  Soviet 
Sstialin  Law',  in  VJ.  Lenin  tt  a!.,  Soviet  Legal  Philosophy,  1951, 
pp.  325,  328-9,  331. 

ki  one  way,  Vyshnsfcy’s  comments  are  a piece  of  sophistry.  He  argues  that  law  & not 
lust  a form  of  policy,  and  that  in  the  USSR,  Ridges  are  answerable  only  to  the  state. 
Yet  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  a system  where  toth  government  and 
state  bodies  are  dependent  on  the  party,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  effectively 
lost  At  the  same  time,  the  move  to  rehabiitate  the  idea  of  law  was  rooted  in  a 
genuine  desire  on  Stain’s  part  to  see  the  emergence  of  a powerful  state  (Solomon 
1 996;  1 58).  Here  there  was  a contradictory  dimension  to  his  own  aspirations.  For  the 
personalsed  system  of  mVe  which  he  established  could  only  operate  freely  when  the 
legal  framework  was  bypassed  But  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  to  establish  such  a 
framework  for  the  smooth  ninnng  of  the  state  (see  Ksshaw  and  Lewin  1 997b;  356). 

The  updated  verson  of  the  patty  rules  of  1 93-1  (whch  replaced  the  nies  of  1 925), 
which  was  accepted  at  the  1 7th  Party  Confess,  offers  a good  illustration  of  the  way 
the  Stalriist  party  femuily  adhered  to  certain  formalrsed  procedures,  which  were  in 
practice  set  aside.  According  to  the  rules,  the  principle  of  democratic  centralism 
which  the  party  subscribed  to.  invoked  the  election  of  all  party  members,  and  the 
aitcndirutlcn  of  the  minority  to  the  majority1.  In  theory,  for  example,  the  Secretarial 
was  answerable  to  the  Central  Committee,  ki  practice  Stain,  as  General  Secretary, 
ran  the  porty  and  built  up  a personalised  dctalorship.  This  tension  between  formal 
institutions  and  artflrary  rule  was  typical  of  the  Soviet  Union;  there  was  a multiplicity 
of  institutions  opaatirg  in  an  uninstitutionalized  framework’  (Saiwa  1989: 194). 

Document  6.5  Updated  Version  of  Parts1  Rules 

The  party  leads  all  the  organs  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  and  secures  the 
successful  constmctioa  of  socialist  society  . . . 

IV  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  PARTY 

18.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  party  is 
democratic  centralism,  which  signifies: 

a Election  of  all  leading  party  organs  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks; 
b Periodic  reports  of  party  organs  before  the  party  organization; 
c Strict  patty  discipline  and  subordination  of  die  minority  to  the  majority; 
d Unconditional  adherence  by  die  lower  patty  ranks  and  all  party  members 
to  the  decision  of  the  higher  party  organs  . . . 

23.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  party  is  as  follows: 

a.  USSR  all-union  congress  - Central  Committee  of  the  VKP(b); 

b.  Oblast,  krai  or  republic:  oblast  or  krai  conferences  or  national  party 
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congresses  - oblast  committees,  krai  committees,  central  cotiuniuccs  of 
national  communist  parties. 

c Cities,  raions.  city  or  raion  conferences  - dty  or  raion  committees, 
d.  Enterprises,  hamlets,  kolkhozes,  MTSs,  Red  Army  units,  institutions: 
general  meetings,  conferences  of  primary  party  organizations  - primary  party 
comnuttecs  (faculty  and  plant  parts'  committees,  party  bureaus  of  Red  Army 
units,  etc.). 

24.  The  order  of  subordination,  accountability,  of  proceedings  and  debate  uf 
patty  decisions  (front  the  highest  instance  to  the  lowest):  all-union  congress. 
Central  Committee  of  the  VKP<b);  oblast/krai  conference;  conference  or 
congress  of  national  communist  party;  oblast/krai  committee,  central  com- 
mittee of  a national  communist  party;  diy/raion  conference;  city/raion 
committee,  and  so  forth . . . 

27.  The  patty  congress  is  the  highest  organ  of  the  party.  Regular  congresses 
are  convened  at  least  once  every  tiuec  years.  Extraordinary  congresses  arc 
convened  by  the  Central  Committee  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  the  demand  of 
at  least  one-third  of  the  party  members  represented  at  the  preceding  party 
congress.  The  convocation  of  a party  congress  and  its  agenda  arc  announced 
at  least  a month  and  a half  before  the  congress.  Eiuaordinaty  congresses  ate 
convened  on  two  months'  notice  . . . 

29.  The  congtcss: 

a)  hears  and  approves  reports  by  the  Ccnual  Committee,  Commission  of 
Tarty  Control,  Ccnual  Revision  Commission  and  oilier  central  organizations, 

b)  reviews  and  revises  the  puty  Programme  and  Rules, 

c)  defuses  the  tactical  line  of  the  party  on  basic  questions  of  current  policy; 

d)  elects  the  Central  Committee,  die  Commission  of  Party  Control,  Ccnual 
Revision  Commission  . . . 

32.  The  Central  Committee  organizes:  for  political  work  - a Political  Bureau, 
for  general  leadership  organization  work  - an  Organizational  Bureau;  and  for 
current  work  of  an  organizational  and  executive  character  - a Secretariat. 


Sourer:  Rtibrn  McNtal,  Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  die  Communist 
Party  of  die  Soviet  Union.  Vol.  3,  The  Stalin  Years:  1929-1953, 1074, 
pp.  140, 14.1-6. 

The  Soviet  constitution  of  1936  is  a further  example  of  a docunent  which  >3  filed 
with  ambiguity.  Superficially,  the  constitution  established  a coherent  separation 
of  powers.  The  legislature,  the  Supreme  Council  (Soviet),  was  the  highest  organ  of 
state,  aryl  it  passed  laws  and  made  poky.  The  government,  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  carried  out  poky.  Tbs  was  replicated  in  the  union-repubics.  in  what 
was  a federal  system  from  which  the  constituent  parts  could  at  any  tine  secede. 
However,  Article  25  noted  that  such  rights  as  freedom  of  speech  were  given  Tor 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  socialist  system',  and  article  26  observed  tbit 
the  Communist  Party  was  the  leadng  nucleus  of  all  organisation,’.  In  practice,  the  so- 
called  'nomenklatura'  system  of  appointments  - nomination  to  posts  from  party 
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fins  - aisinsJ  tKa  all  pcw^r  rested  in  the  hands  of  those  apponted  try  the  party 
elite. 

The  Soviet  constitution  can  thus  be  read  as  a piece  of  Stalinist  propaganda. 
Certainly,  the  regime  used  the  constitute*!  to  try  to  draw  the  population's  attention 
away  from  the  Rowing  reality  of  tenor.  Furthermore,  the  constitution  offered 
sympathetic  observers  in  the  West  encouragement  to  believe  that  democracy  was 
already  establsbng  deep  roots  in  the  USSR  Propaganda  it  doubtless  was.  On  the 
otter  hand  the  constitution  created  at  least  a formal  regulatory  framework,  and  its 
hypocrites  gave  critics  of  the  regrne  a stick  with  whch  to  beat  it  Fuihermcre,  it  could 
be  considered  puzzling  that  a regime  so  anxious  to  centralise  power,  should  devote 
so  mudi  media  space  in  1936  to  public  discussion  of  the  constitution  even  to  the 
pant  of  widely  raising  the  issue  of  electoral  rights.  Indeed,  certain  electoral  pnxedires 
w we  introduced  in  May  1 937  which  had  the  eflfed  of  removing  low  level  party  offcials. 
Altlough  the  issue  of  electoral  rights  was  soon  shelved  the  fact  that  it  was  raised 
at  all  and  then  q jetty  forgotten  has  led  at  least  one  historian  to  suggest  that  the 
regime  dd  not  know  its  own  mind  and  was  rrukrig  up  poky  as  it  went  along  (Getty 
1991:32). 


Document  6.6  The  Constitution  of  1936 


1 . The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  a socialist  state  of  workers  and 
peasants  . , . 


4.  The  economic  foundation  uftlie  USSR.  consists  in  the  socialist  system 
of  economy  and  socialist  ownership  uf  the  implements  and  means  of 
production,  firmly  established  as  a icsult  of  the  liquidation  of  the  capitalist 
system  of  economy,  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  of  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production  and  the  abolition  of  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 


5.  Socialist  ownership  in  the  US.S.R.  bis  either  the  form  of  state  ownership 
(public  property)  or  the  form  of  co-operative  and  coUccuve  (arm  owner- 
ship (property  of  individual  collective  farms,  property  of  co-operative 
associations) . . . 


9.  Alongside  the  socialist  system  of  economy,  which  is  the  dominant  form 
of  economy  in  the  U.SS.R,  the  law  allows  small  private  economy  of  individual 
peasants  and  handicraftsmen  based  on  individual  labour  and  excluding  the 
exploitation  of  the  labour  of  others . . . 

1 3 . The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  a federal  state,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  the  voluntary  association  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with  equal 
rights:— 

Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  [S.S.R.| 

Belorussian  [S.S.R.) 
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Azerbaijan  [S_S.R_  J 
Georgian  ISS.R.J 
Armenian  IS.S.R.) 

Turkmenian  [S5.R.] 

Uzbek  |S.S.R.) 

Tajik  IS.S.R.) 

Kazakh  [S.S.R.  | 

Kirghiz  (S.S.R-I . . . 

16.  Every  Union  republic  hat  its  own  constiiubon,  which  lakes  inio  account 
the  specific  features  of  the  republic  and  is  drawn  up  in  lull  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R 

17.  Each  Uninu  republic  retains  its  right  freely  to  secede  Irani  die 

U.S.S.R.  . . . 

30.  The  supreme  organ  of  state  power  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  Supreme 
Council  |or  Soviet)  of  the  U.S5JL  . . . 

64.  The  supreme  executive  and  administrative  organ  of  state  power  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  U.S.S.R.  . . . 

79.  The  supreme  executive  and  administrative  organ  of  sate  (sower  of 
a Union  republic  is  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  of  the  Union 
Republic 

102.  lustke  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  administered  by  die  Supreme  Court  of  die 
U.S.S.R.,  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Union  republics,  territories  and  province 
courts,  courts  of  the  autonomous  republics  and  autonomous  provinces,  special 
courts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  created  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  US.S.R  and  People's  Courts  . . . 

105.  The  Supreme  Court  of  die  U.S.S.R.  and  special  courts  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
arc  elected  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a period  of  five 
years . . . 

1 12.  fudges  arc  independent  and  subject  only  to  the  law. . . 

1 18.  Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  bas  e the  right  to  work  - the  right  to  receive 
guaranteed  work  with  payment  for  their  work  in  accordance  widi  iu  quantity’ 
and  quality  . . . 

122.  Women  in  the  U.S.S  .R.  arc  accorded  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  fields 
of  economic,  sate,  cultural,  social  and  political  life 

124.  To  ensure  to  citizcm  freedom  of  conscience  die  church  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  separated  ftom  die  state  and  die  school  from  die  church.  Freedom  to  perform 
religious  tights  and  freedom  for  anti-religious  propaganda  is  recognised  fur  all 
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125.  In  accordance  with  ihc  interests  of  the  toilers,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  socialist  system,  the  citizens  of  the  U.S5.R.  are  guaranteed:  - 


a)  Freedom  of  speech 

b)  Freedom  of  the  press 

c)  Freedom  of  assembly  and  meetings. 

d)  Freedom  of  street  processions  and  demonstrations  . . . 

126.  In  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  toilets  and  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  otganisational  self-expression  and  political  activity  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  arc  ensured  the  right  of  combining  in 
public  organisations,  trade  unions,  co-operative  associations,  youth  organ- 
isations, spott  and  defence  organisations,  cultural,  technical  and  scientific 
societies,  and  for  the  most  active  and  conscientious  citizens  from  the  ranks  of 
the  working  class  and  other  strata  of  the  toilers,  of  uniting  in  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  is  the  vanguard  of  the  toilers  in  their  struggle  for 
strengthening  and  developing  the  socialist  system  and  which  represents  die 
leading  nucleus  of  all  organisations  of  the  nailers,  bodt  public  and  state  . . . 


1 34.  Deputies  to  all  soviets  of  toilers’  deputies,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
U.5.5.R.,  Supreme  Councils  of  the  Union  republics,  territorial  and  province 
soviets  of  toilets’  deputies,  Supreme  Councils  of  autonomous  republics,  soviets 
of  toilets'  deputies  of  autonomous  provinces,  regional,  district,  city,  and  village 
soviets  of  toilers’  deputies  ...  arc  elected  by  the  electors  on  die  basis  of 
universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  by  secret  ballot . . . 


141 . Candidates  are  put  foiwaxd  for  election  according  to  electoral  districts. 
The  right  to  put  forward  candidates  is  granted  to  social  organisauons  and 
societies  of  the  toilers:  communist  Party  organisations,  trade  unions,  co- 
operatives, youth  organisations  and  cultural  societies  . . . 


Sauru:  The  New  Soviet  Constitution,  1936. 


Since  Stain  was  General  Secretary  of  the  party,  he  could  conveniently  portray  any 
opposition  to  hrn  as  ‘anti-party’.  It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  Stalin  during  the  1 930s.  Indeed,  during  the  years  of  collectivisation 
there  was  a lot  of  dissatisfaction  The  most  serious  manifestation  of  mease  ri  the  early 
1930s  was  the  so-calked  'Ruilin  Group’,  whch  belonged  to  the  Union  of  Muxst- 
Lennists'.  Its  members,  who  nduded  former  members  of  the  Right  Opposition  and 
some  academes,  prodxed  a document  entitled  Stalin  and  the  Cnsn  of  Proletarian 
Dctatorship'  whch  called  for  Stalin  to  be  overthrown.  The  document  was  circulated 
m the  Central  Committee  in  1931  When  it  was  uncovered,  the  GPU  and  Stalin 
recommended  that  Rmtin  be  executed,  but  the  Pciitburo  voted  instead  that  he  be 
exied  It  was  not  until  1 936  that  Stalin  coiid  move  freely  against  his  enemies  m the 
party. 
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Document  6.7  ‘Stalin  and  the  Crisis  of  Proletarian 
Dictatorship’ 

The  measures  necessary  for  the  party  and  the  counuy  lo  exit  this  crisis  and 
deadend  are  essentially  as  follows: 

1 . The  liquidation  of  the  dictatorship  of  Stalin  and  his  clique. 

2.  The  immediate  overthrow  of  the  whole  leadership  of  the  party  apparatus  and 
new  elections  of  party  organs  on  the  basis  of  genuine  democracy  within  the 
party  and  live  creation  of  strong  organisational  guarantees  against  die 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  die  party  by  the  party  apparatus. 

3.  An  immediate  extraordinary  congress  of  the  party. 

4.  A decisive  and  immediate  return  of  die  party  on  all  issues  to  die  ground  of 
Leninist  principles. 

Senr/e:  ‘Stalin  i krizii  praUtnnkoi  dikiatun Izvcstiia  TsK  KPSS,  1990. 
na.  12,  p.  198. 

Stalin’s  private  secretariat  headed  by  AN.  Poskrebyshev.  was  an  important 
mechanism  for  his  control  over  the  bureaucracy  and  the  decision-making  process.  It 
has  even  been  arrested  that  it  was  through  Poskrebyshev  that  Stalin  ruled  (Tudcer 
1992  272).  The  secretariat  was  neither  a state  nev  a party  institution  Stalin  used 
it  to  avoid,  where  possble,  the  formal  mechanisms  of  decision-making.  Arother 
mechanism  under  Stalin's  control  was  the  Special  Sector.  A resolution  of  the 
Central  Committee  Secretariat  on  1 3 November  1933  made  the  Secret  Department 
of  the  Central  Committee  answerable  directly  to  Stain  hmserf  The  Secret 
Department  was  renamed  the  ‘Special  Sector'  at  the  beginr.ng  of  1 934.  One  of  the 
tasks  of  the  Special  Sector,  where  Stain’s  secretary  was  again  Poskrebyshev.  was 
adrir*strath>e:  it  supervised  the  distribution  of  ctoamentaticn  to  Central  Committee 
Secretaries.  Poitburo  members  and  other  party  leaders.  TNs  gave  Stalin  complete 
control  of  information  If  he  wanted  to  isolate  someone,  he  could  simply  withhold 
documentation  from  them.  Furthermore.  Poskrebyshev  was  the  head  of  all  the 
assistants  to  other  members  of  the  Poitburo.  and  ttxis  throu^i  them  could  keep  a 
dose  watdi  on  them 

The  Central  Committee  Secretariat  was  reorgansed  n 1 934.  The  new  structure 
reflected  an  attempt  by  the  Secretanat  to  keep  control  of  the  rapidly  grawirg 
economy.  The  folowsng  daciment  is  a Poitburo  resolution  of  4 (me  1 931.  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  Central  Committee  Secretaries  were  alccated.  Stalin’s  responsibility 
for  the  Special  Sector  and  the  Politburo,  as  well  as  Culture  and  Propaganda  ilustrates 
his  hold  on  the  central  levers  of  power.  The  sections  concerned  with  transport 
industry,  agriculture,  planning-fii  vance- trade  and  polttical  administration  each  had 
subsections  that  were  concerned  with  more  specialised  branches  of  industry  and 
adnirvstration.  In  general  withn  their  own  sectors,  they  were  responsible  for  cashes, 
party  organisational  work,  mass  agtation.  and  chedcng  up  on  the  fiifilment  of  party 
and  government  decrees.  The  Section  cn  Leadng  Party  Organs  supervised  the  party 
apparatus.  The  Section  on  Culture  and  Propaganda  in  1935  dissolved  into  five  new 
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sections:  Party  Propaganda  aid  Agtation.  Press  and  Pubhhhg  Schools,  CiAura*- 
Instnjdion  Work,  and  Sconce  (see  Fainsod  1963: 194). 

Document  6.8  Distribution  of  Central  Committee 
Duties 

Cam.  Stalin: 

1 ) Culture  and  Propaganda, 

2)  The  Special  Sector, 

3)  The  Politbuto  of  the  CC, 

Cm.  Kafu  navitb: 

1 ) The  Or gburo  of  the  CC, 

2)  The  Industrial  Section, 

" Section, 


5)  Party  Control, 

Cm  Zhimwn 

1) Thc  Agricultural  Section, 

2)  The  Planning- Financc-Ttadc  Section, 

3)  The  Political-Administrative  Section, 

4)  The  Section  of  Leading  Party  Organs, 

5)  The  Chancellery, 

6)  The  CC  Secretariat. 

Souru  OU/t  KMtrniuk  ti  a!,  (edi),  Stalinskoc  Polithiuro,  1995,  pp.  141-2. 

Wherever  possible.  Stain  bypassed  the  formal  mechanisms  of  decision-making 
altogether.  From  early  1933,  the  Politburo  went  into  decline.  The  totb  number  of 
Poitburo  meetings  fell  rape*/  through  the  1930s:  there  were  43  meetings  in  1932. 
24  in  1933, 1 8 in  1934,  I5h  l93S.9m  1936. 6 in  1 937,  ard  just  2 in  1940  Further- 
more, whle  there  were  32  meetings  of  the  Secretariat  in  1932,  there  were  none 
between  1 936-40,  and  the  number  of  Orgtxiro  nveetng,  also  declined  considerably 
from  the  levels  of  the  late  1 920s.  In  addition,  the  number  of  meetings  of  Sovnartcom 
(the  Council  of  People's  Ccmrctssars)  also  declned  consideraWy  (Rees  I 995a  1 06-8: 
Watson  1996:  55).  Increasingly.  po&cy-making  took  place  in  Stalin's  office.  The 
Poitburo.  when  it  met  came  to  be  a rubber-stamp  for  decisions  made  by  Stain  in 
the  company  of  small  groups  of  selected  party  leaders. 

The  following  dociment  gives  an  nsight  into  this  process.  It  is  taken  from  the 
lists  of  visitors  to  Stalin's  office  which  have  been  recently  published  for  all  of  his 
years  in  power.  This  extract  covers  the  final  days  of  the  third  major  show  trial  in 
March  1938.  On  1 1 March  1938,  Vyshinsky  summed  ip  his  testimony.  His  presence 
in  Stalin's  office  that  evening,  along  with  V.V.  Ulrikh,  who  presided  over  the  trial, 
illustrates  how  closely  Stain  was  involved  in  nxrccWig  the  events  of  the  tnaf  The 
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coirt  retred  to  consider  the  verdct  on  the  evenirg  of  1 2 March.  and  annourrsd  its 
verdia  h the  earl/  hoin  of  1 3 Mirch  (Conquest  1 992  395).  Sutiseqjently,  Stalin  met 
his  closest  colleagues  cn  the  evenhg  of  the  1 3 March: 


Document  6.9  Visitors  to  Stalin’s  Office 


1 1 March  1938 

Entrance 

Exit 

1. 

com.  Molotov 

18.50 

22.45 

2. 

com.  Voroshilov 

19.15 

22.45 

3. 

com.  Kaganovich 

19.20 

22.45 

4. 

com.  Rcria 

19.20 

22.45 

5. 

com.  Smirnov 

19.20 

20.20 

6. 

com.  Vyshinsky 

19.30 

19.45 

7. 

com.  Ulrikh 

19.30 

19.45 

8. 

com.  Mikoian 

20.15 

22.45 

9. 

com.  Eikhc 

20.30 

22.10 

10. 

com.  Bulganin 

20.30 

22.10 

11. 

com.  Shcstiakov 

20.30 

21.55 

12. 

com.  Popov 

20.30 

22.10 

The  last  left  at  22.45 

13  March  1938 

1. 

c.  Molotov 

17.15-22.30 

2. 

c.  Yczhov  N.I. 

18.00-22.30 

3. 

c.  Kaganovich 

18.15-22.30 

4. 

c.  Voroshilov 

18.55-22.30 

5. 

c.  Zhdanov 

19.00-22.30 

6. 

c.  Kalinin 

20.35-21.00 

7. 

c.  Gorkin 

20.40-20.50 

Ttic  last  left  at  22.30 

Source.  A.  V.  Koroikor  el *1.  (ids),  'Posenteli  kremUnkyja  kaHneta  I.  V. 
Stalina  1938-1939',  Istoikhcskii  archiv,  1995,  nos  5-<5,  p.  10. 

Ths  kind  of  soiree  cannot  of  course,  reveal  what  was  discussed  at  these  meetings. 
However,  ttvst  such  meetings  took  place  throughout  Stalin  s rule,  coupled  with  the 
declining  importance  of  the  formal  institutions  of  power.  Ilustrates  the  feet  that  Stalin’s 
regime  was  founded  on  a highy  personalised  system  of  decscrv-makng  The  PWitbiro 
and  the  party  Secretariat  were  divided  into  fragmented  small  groups,  which  were 
answeratte  to  Stalin  alone,  and  he  began  to  dominate  the  decision-making  process 
completely  (Bialer  1 980. 33).  In  hs  Secret  Speech  in  1 956.  Khrushchev  noted  the  way 
that  party  institutions  were  thus  downgraded 
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Document  6.10  Stalin’s  Small  Groups 

Many  decisions  were  taken  either  by  one  person  or  in  a roundabout  fashion, 
without  collective  discussions . . . 

Tlte  importance  of  the  Centra!  Committee's  Political  Bureau  (Politburo] 
was  reduced  and  its  wot*  was  disorganized  by  the  creation  within  the  Political 
Bureau  of  various  commissions-  the  so-called  ‘quintets’,  ‘sextets’, ‘septets',  and 
‘novenarics' . . . 

The  result  of  this  was  that  some  members  of  the  Politburo  were  in  this  way 
kept  away  from  participation  in  teaching  the  most  important  state  matters. 

One  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  Party,  Kliment  Ycfrcmovich  Voroshilov, 
found  himself  in  an  almost  impossible  situation.  For  several  years  he  was  actually 
deprived  of  the  right  of  participation  in  Political  Bureau  sessions.  Stalin  fotbadc 
him  to  attend  die  Political  Bureau  to  receive  documents.  When  die  Political 
Bureau  was  in  session  and  Comrade  Voroshilov  heard  about  it,  lie  telephoned 
each  utnc  and  asked  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  attend.  Sometimes 
Stalin  permitted  it,  but  always  showed  his  dissatisfaction.  Because  of  his  extreme 
suspicion,  Stalin  toyed  also  with  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  suspicion  that 

Voroshilov  was  an  English  agent A special  tapping  device  was  installed  in 

his  home  to  listen  to  what  was  said  there. 

By  unilateral  action  Stalin  had  also  separated  one  other  man  from  die  wotk 
of  die  Political  Bureau  - Andrei  Andreyevich  Andreyev.  This  was  one  of  die 
most  unbridled  acts  of  willfulness. 

Sonne  Nikita  Kbnubebev,  Khrushchev  Remembers,  1971.  pp.  S58-9. 

D r\ner  partes  aho  became  a verue  for  the  dscusson  of  poky,  ki  the  last  decade  of 
his  life.  Stain  would  meet  with  crones  s\xh  as  Malenkov,  Molotov,  Khrushchev  and 
&ena  for  king  night-time  sesHora  of  &atn&  d'irkng  and  yoking.  Mlovan  Djlas.  vice- 
Fiesidait  of  Y ugoslrvia.  who  witnessed  sodi  doners,  has  left  an  account  of  them,  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  they  occupied  a central  political  role 

Document  6.11  DinnerParties 

In  a spacious  and  unadorned,  though  tasteful,  dining  room,  the  front  half  of 
a long  table  was  covered  with  all  kinds  of  foods  on  u'armcd  heavy  silver  platters 
as  well  as  beverages  and  plates  and  other  utensils.  Everyone  served  himself  and 
sat  whetc  lie  wished  around  the  free  half  of  the  table.  Stalin  never  sat  at  the  head, 
but  he  always  sat  in  the  same  chair  - die  liist  to  the  left  of  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  variety  of  food  and  drink  was  enormous  - widi  meats  and  hard  Liquor 
pirdominating.  But  everything  else  was  simple  and  unostentatious  . . . 

Such  a dinner  usually  lasted  six  or  more  hours  - from  ten  at  night  till  four 
or  five  in  the  morning.  One  ate  and  drank  slowly,  during  a rambling  con- 
versation which  ranged  from  stories  and  anecdotes  to  die  most  serious  political 
and  even  philosophical  subjects.  Unofficially  and  in  actual  fact  a significant  part 
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of  Soviet  policy  was  shaped  at  these  dinners.  Besides  they  welt  the  most 
frequent  and  most  convenient  cntcnainment  in  Stalin's  otherwise  monotonous 
and  sombre  life. 


Sen nt:  Milttran  Djiltu,  Conversations  with  Stalin,  1962.  pp.  72-4. 

In  1952.  Stalin  deeded  to  aboish  the  Politburo  and  replace  it  with  a Presidiirn  ol 
twenty-five  members.  In  Ns  Secret  Speech,  Kto&Nhev  suggested  that  the  change  was 
deseed  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  Mkoian  and  Molotov,  who  had  fallen  from 
favour.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  Stalin  was  preparing  to  replace  the  older  Politburo 
members  with  a new  and  younger  leadership.  In  his  memoirs,  Khtushchev  describes 
the  introduction  of  the  Presidium  in  scornful  terms,  portray ng  Stain  as  an  arbitrary 
and  even  irKompetent  tyrant  The  epsode  illustrates  very  dearly  the  tension  between 
Stalin’s  desire  to  set  up  formal  procedures,  and  the  personalised  nature  of  his 
dictatorship. 


Document  6.12  The  Presidium 

Stalin  himself  opened  die  first  Central  Committee  Plenum  after  die 
[Nineteenth  Party]  Congress  and  proposed  the  creation  of  a Presidium  of 
twenty-five  members.  He  took  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  read  a list 
of  names  to  us  - die  new  membership.  The  proposal  and  the  nominations 
were  accepted  without  discussion.  We  were  all  too  accustomed  to  such 
undemocratic  procedures  . . . 

When  the  plenum  session  was  over,  we  all  exchanged  glances.  What  had 
happened?  Who  had  put  this  list  together?  Stalin  liimsdf  couldn't  possibly  have 
known  most  of  die  people  whom  he  had  just  appointed  ...  I confess  that  at 
fust  I diought  Malenkov  was  behind  die  new  Presidium  and  wasn't  idling  die 
rest  of  us 

I now  guess  on  the  basis  of  certain  indications  that  Stalin  bypassed  Malenkov 
and  nude  use  of  Kaganovich's  assistance.  Some  of  die  names  were  litdc  known 
in  the  Party,  and  Stalin  certainly  had  no  idea  who  die  people  were.  But 
Kaganovich  knew  them  . . . 

You  see  what  sort  of  Icadciship  we  had?  Stalin  was  supposedly  running  the 
Congress,  putting  together  a new  Central  Committee,  and  creating  a new 
Presidium,  but  in  fact  he  had  very  litdc  idea  of  what  he  was  doing 

Alter  Stalin  proposed  the  twenty-five  names,  he  said  dial  because  a group 
of  that  size  would  be  cumbersome,  we  had  to  sdeci  a Bureau  from  die 
Presidium  membership.  Now,  this  was  a non-statutory  proposal.  We  had  just 
adopted  new  Party  Statutes  at  die  Nineteenth  Pany  Congress,  and  we  had 
nude  mi  provision  for  a Presidium  Bureau.  We  were  violating  die  Statutes 
already!  Stalin  said  dial  the  Bureau  would  meet  more  often  than  the  full 
Presidium  and  would  make  decisions  on  all  operational  tnattets  that  might 
come  up.  He  proposed  a Bureau  of  nine  men  and  straightway  appointed  the 
staff,  himself,  Malenkov,  Bcria,  Khrushchev,  Voroshilov,  Kaganovich,  Saburov, 
Pcrvukhin,  and  Bulgaiun.  Molotov  and  Mikoian  were  left  out 
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Out  erf  the  nine  member*  in  the  Bureau,  Stalin  selected  on  inner  circle  of  fisc 
. . . The  usual  five  were  Stalin  himself,  Malenkov,  Bcria,  Bulganin,  and 
Khrushchev. 

Sonne  Nikita  Khrwbilur,  Khrushchev  Remembers,  1971,  pp.  24&S. 

Tie  totalitarian  interpretation  of  the  Stalin  regime  suggested  a system  of  centralised 
control  which  was  so  thorough  that  there  was  no  room  for  political  rJightirg.  Stalin 
was  diimately  in  complete  control.  In  a revisionist  critkjje  of  ths  approadx  it  has  been 
argued  that  in  practice  a signficant  measire  of  the  decisfon-nukrig  was  left  to  Stalin's 
subordinates,  and  that  beneath  the  monolithic  facade  of  Stalinst  goverrment  there 
was  some  real  elite  poltics  going:  Ordthordddze  and  Mctotov  lad  disagreements; 
Malenkov  and  Zhdanov  were  at  odds.  Furthermore,  these  personalised  rivalries 
were  the  symptoms  of  deep-er  bureaucratic  struggles  (Getty  1 985: 1 99).  The  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  release  of  vakjaUe  archival  material  have  not  led  to  a 
radical  reassessment  of  the  totaharian  argument  ft  is  dear  that  there  was  an 
extraordinary  centralisation  of  power  under  Stalin;  the  mechanisms  of  decision- 
making,  and  the  way  Stain  used  them,  point  away  from  the  idea  that  there  were 
significant  elements  of  plurality  in  his  regime.  Nevertheless,  tight  control  over  the 
central  levers  of  (rower  is  not  incompatible  with  certain  revisionist  perspectives. 
Complete  institutional  control  as  far  as  that  is  practically  possible,  is  not  in  itself 
incompatible  with  the  kfea  that  policy  decisions  were  taken  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  Fixthermore.  particularly  in  the  later  years,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
to  suggest  that  issues  were  dealt  vwth  h a haphazard  way.  In  Ns  memoirs,  for  example. 
Molotov  notes  that  ri  Stain's  later  years  many  resolutions  were  issued  in  Stain's  name 
without  him  being  aware  of  them. 

Document  6.13  ‘Packages  would  Lie  Unopened’ 

It’s  worth  remembering  how  [ Stalin]  handled  resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  the  Central  Committee.  The  Council  of  Ministers  sometimes 
passed  a hundred  resolutions  a week.  Poskrebyshcv  had  all  of  them  sent 
in  a big  package  to  the  daJia  for  Stalin  to  sign.  Packages  would  lie  unopened 
at  the  dacha  for  months.  But  then  they'd  all  be  published  over  Stalin's 
signature.  In  our  meetings  he  would  inquire  about  these  resolutions,  what  the 
problems  had  been.  We’d  have  dinner,  talk,  argue,  and  compare  notes.  If  they 
were  not  dear,  the  problems  got  sorted  out.  It  was  senseless  for  him  to  read 
all  those  resolutions.  He  simply  would  have  become  a bureaucrat.  He  wasn’t 
in  a position  to  read  all  that.  And  you  know  what  questions  were  discussed 
- economic,  military,  political,  cultural,  and  the  devil  knows  what  else  ...  All 
this  came  out  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  of  wliich  he  was 
chairman.  Everything  was  promulgated  over  his  signature,  yet  all  these  packages 
of  resolutions  were  thrown  in  a corner,  unopened.  You  would  go  to  the 
dadia  and  they  would  have  been  lying  there  for  a month,  and  now  there  is  a 
new  pile.  Lciun  used  to  say,  ‘This  is  published'  - and  he  said  tliis  when  there 
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was  ten  limes  less  paperwork.  He  would  sign  resolutions  that  he  had  no<  vet 
managed  to  read.  ‘I  don't  read  cvciything  I sign.  You  must  have  confidence  in 
your  staff 1 

Stalin  would  ask,  ‘Is  it  an  important  question?'  “Yes,  it's  important.’  Then 
he  would  pore  over  it  to  the  last  comma.  But  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
know  everything  in  order  to  approve  a resolution  on  how  much  to  give  whom 
for  tills  or  that.  So  he  had  to  trust  his  deputies,  or  the  people’s  commissars  and 
members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Source.  Felix  Chuev,  Molotov  Remembers,  1993,  pp.  179S0. 

The  reality  is  that  for  al  his  power.  Stalin's  system  was  very  inefficient  During  the 
first  Five  Year  Plan  there  was  a massive  expanson  in  the  state  bureaucracy. 
Centralised  ministries  - People's  Commssariats  - were  set  up  to  administer  the 
different  brandies  of  industry.  There  were  three  suh  ministries  in  1932.  twenty  in 
1 939.  and  thrty-two  in  1 948.  h 1 928,  white-cellar  workers  nude  up  4.8  per  cent  of 
the  workforce;  by  1 939  they  had  expanded  to  1 55  per  cent  This  meant  an  increase 
from  yist  aider  4 milion  to  almost  1 4 milion  personnel  (Levan  1 997: 63).  The  influx 
of  new  workers  without  administrative  experience  was  not  the  orty  reason  for 
the  inefficiercy.  The  ’nomerklstua'  system  meant  that  the  party  was  unacceptable 
to  anythin  outside  itself.  Folfowng  Lenin's  suggestion,  m 1923  the  Central  Control 
Commission-Workers'  and  Peasants’  Inspectorate  (1923-34)  had  been  formed 
to  supervise  party  and  state  institutions  and  provide  a democratic  check  on  party- 
organs.  In  practice,  this  sirrply  became  an  instrument  in  Stalin's  hands,  as  indeed 
were  the  Commissions  ofParty  and  Soviet  Control  which  replaced  it  (see  Rees  1987: 
225-32}  These  factors  set  the  scene  for  the  stagnation  and  'bueaucratrsation'  of 
the  system. 

Stain  was  critical  of  boeaucratic  h indances  to  his  policies,  but  n many  ways  he 
was  the  create*  of  the  bureaucracy.  The  idea  that  the  Stalmst  system  involved  a 
ccmjpticn  and  bueaucratisation  of  the  Soviet  system  owes  much  to  TrotsVy.  Trotsky 
had  to  account  for  the  fact  that  leadership  of  the  party  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Stalm  a 'medocrily' m Ns  eyes  In  The  Revoboon  Betrayed  (1937).  which  presented  a 
version  of  a Menshevk  interpretation  of  Sov«et  histoiy,  Trotsky  suggested  that  once 
the  soaakt  revoluticn  had  occurred  in  a country  without  a powerful  mdustriJ  working 
class,  ct  had  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  party  itself  to  modernise  the  country  and 
by  political  means  to  create  the  condticms  for  socialism.  However,  ths  had  led  to  the 
emergence  of  a bureaucracy  keen  to  protect  its  own  interests.  Stalin,  in  Trotsky's 
view,  was  the  personifcatkwi  of  that  bureaucracy.  Thus,  by  tNs  interpretation  Stalin 
rose  to  power  not  through  any  sfols  of  his  own.  )ast  as  the  French  Revolution  had 
degenerated  into  Bonapartism  Trotsky  suggested,  so  the  Bolshevik  revolution  had 
degenerated  into  Stalinism. 
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Document  6.14  Trotsky  on  Bureaucracy 

The  inner  regime  of  the  Bolshevik  party  was  characterized  by  the  method  of 
dtmointlic  c/niraliim.  The  combination  of  these  two  concepts,  democracy 
and  centralism,  is  not  in  the  least  contradictory  . . . 

In  March  1921,  in  the  days  of  the  Kronstadt  revolt ....  the  tenth  party' 
congress  of  the  party  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a prohibition  of  factions 
. . . This  forbidding  of  factions  was  . . . regarded  as  an  exceptional  measure  to 
be  abandoned  at  the  first  seiious  improvement  in  the  situation 

However,  what  was  in  its  original  design  merely  a necessary  concession  to 
a difficult  situation,  proved  perfectly  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  bureaucracy, 
win  Ji  had  then  begun  to  approach  die  inner  file  of  the  party  exclusively  from 
the  viewpoint  uf  convenience  in  administration  . . . 

Democratic  centralism  gave  place  to  bureaucratic  centralism.  In  the  party 
apparatus  itself  there  now  took  place  a radical  reshuffling  of  personnel  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  chief  merit  of  a Bolshevik  was  declared  to  be  obedience. 
Under  die  guise  of  a snuggle  with  die  Opposition,  there  occurred  a sweeping 
replacement  of  revolutionists  widi  ddiumih  [professional  functionaries].  The 
hisuiiy  of  die  Bolshevik  party  became  a history  of  its  rapid  degeneration  — 

The  increasingly  insistent  deification  of  Stalin  is,  with  all  its  elements  of 
caricature,  a necessary  clement  of  the  regime.  The  bureaucracy  has  need  of  an 
inviolable  super -arbiter,  a fits!  consul  if  not  an  emporer,  and  it  raises  upon  its 
shuuldcts  him  who  best  responds  to  its  claim  for  lordship.  That  ‘strength  of 
character’  of  the  leader  which  so  enraptures  the  literary  dilettantes  of  the  West, 
is  in  reality  die  sum  total  of  the  collective  pressure  of  a caste  which  will  stop  at 
nothing  in  defense  of  its  position.  Each  one  of  them  at  his  post  is  thinking;  I’itat 
- c'ta  moi.’  In  Stalin  each  one  easily  finds  himself.  But  Stalin  also  finds  in  each 
one  a small  pan  of  his  own  spitit.  Stalin  is  the  personification  of  the  bureaucracy. 
That  is  the  substance  of  his  political  personality  . . . 

The  Stalin  regime,  rising  above  a politically  atomized  society,  resting  upon 
a police  and  officers’  corps,  and  allowing  of  no  control  whatever,  Ls  obviously 
a variant  of  Bonapartism  - a Bonapartism  of  a new  type  not  before  seen  in 
history 

In  the  last  analysis,  Soviet  Bonapartism  owes  its  birth  to  the  bclatcdncss 
of  die  world  revolution. 

Stunt  Lrtn  Trottky,  The  Revolution  Betrayed,  1972,  f/p.  94,  9t>-7,  98.  277. 

The  stale  over  which  Stain  ruled  expanded  between  1939  and  19-15.  The  Baltic 
states  and  Moldavia,  both  amexed  in  1 940.  were  ncorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
T owards  the  end  of  the  war.  Stain  annexed  the  Western  Ukrainan  regions  of  Galicia 
aid  Vdhynia  wt»eh  had  previously  belonged  to  Poland.  Galcia  lad  been  part  of  the 
Austra-Hungarian  eirpre  prior  to  19 1 *1.  Sinmcmg  urrest  n Western  Ukraine  would 
prove  a headache  for  Soviet  leaders  in  subsequent  years.  In  parti  alar  the  Organisation 
of  Ukrainian  Nationalists,  headed  by  Stepan  Barvdera.  and  the  associated  Ukrainian 
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Insurgent  Ann/.  were  responsible  for  conducting  a guerrilla  campaign  for  Ukrainian 
independence  which  lasted  unti  1953.  The  following  party  resolution  of  1944 
illustrates  the  concerns  of  the  Soviet  leadership  about  the  mood  ri  Western  Ukraine 
towards  the  end  of  the  war. 


Document  6.15  Deficiencies  in  Party  Work  in  Western 
Ukraine 


A major  inadequacy  in  the  work  of  party  organizations  of  the  western  oblasts 
of  the  Ukraine  is  their  poor  development  of  work  concerning  the  measures 
that  the  Soviet  state  has  taken  to  rc-establisli  Soviet  order  and  law  in  die 
territories  that  have  bccu  liberated  from  die  fascist  brigands.  In  their  political 
work  with  the  populace  party  organizations  inadequately  utilize  die  fact  dial 
the  land  has  been  returned  to  die  toiling  peasantry  - land  that  die  Soviet  state 
had  allotted  to  diem  before  the  war  and  the  German  brigands  had  taken  from 
the  peasants  . . . 

A serious  omission  of  party  organizations  of  the  western  oblasts  of  die 
Ukraine  is  their  inadequate  work  in  denouncing  fascist  ideology*  and  the  activity 
of  agents  of  the  German  biigands,  die  Ukrainian-German  nationalists  who  are 
hostile  to  the  people  and  who  in  recent  times  wcic  active  in  disuibuting 
significant  numbers  of  anti- Soviet  newspapers,  brochures,  and  leaflets,  and  in 
spreading  provocadonal  rumours . . . 

Work  on  the  martin  education  of  the  intelligentsia,  a significant  part  of 
which  was  educated  in  Gciman,  Austro-Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Rumanian 
schools  in  the  spirit  of  bourgeois  ideology,  is  poorly  organized. 


Source  Robert  AteNral  (id.).  Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  die  Soviet  Union,  vol.  3,  The  Stalin  Years,  1929-1953, 1974, 
pp.  228-9. 

Although  the  federal  system  was  in  some  ways  a fiction  under  Stalin,  since  most 
important  decisions  were  taken  in  Moscow,  the  existence  of  rvibonal  territones 
wthn  the  Soviet  Union  was  potentially  destabilising.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Gorbachev 
era.  national  grievances  which  had  been  suppressed  for  decades  turned  out  to  be 
fatal  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  very  existence 
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Stalin:  the  man  and  the  cult 


Stalin  is  an  elusive  personality.  Certanly.  he  ctominated  his  country  for  almost  three 
decades,  and  had  a profound  effect  on  the  wider  world  But  was  this  because  he  was 
a very  capable,  if  also  merctess  leader?  From  one  angle  he  can  be  seen  as  a kind 
of  evil  genus,  what  one  writer  cab  the  the  arch-intmditor.  arch-prodder  and  the 
arth-cajoler  (Deutscher  1967:  331).  On  the  other  hand.  Trotsky  saw  in  Stalin  a 
medooTty.  EH  Carr,  writing  on  the  1 920s.  suggested  that  Vnore  than  any  other  great 
man  in  history.  Stain  ilustrates  the  thesis  tfvit  circumstances  make  the  man.  not  the 
man  the  circumstances  .He  had  no  creed  of  hs  own’  (Carr  1958:  176-7).  Which 
is  the  true  Stafin?  Was  lie  a man  who  shaped  things  acccrdng  to  his  will,  or  beneath 
his  mask  was  there  another,  less  secure  figure,  with  his  own  moments  of  weakness 
and  self-doubt? 

Stain  was  tom  losf  Vissarionovich  D/jgashvili  n Georga  to  a semi-literate  artisan 
family,  and  he  grew  up  in  the  small  town  of  Gon  Officially,  his  birthday  was  21 
Deceni-er  1 879,  afthou^i  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  he  was  bom  |ust  over  a 
year  earlier  on  6 December  1878  (Rad/insky  1996  20).  His  father,  a cobbler,  was  a 
violent  heavy -d’Tikng  man,  who  used  to  beat  both  the  young  loaf  and  his  mother, 
and  who  eventually  died  in  a bar-rocm  brawl.  His  mother  was  strict  hard-working 
and  deeply  religious.  Keen  that  her  son  enter  the  priesthood,  she  airanged  for  hm 
to  study  at  the  Tiflis  theological  seminary,  starting  in  August  1 89-1.  However.  Stalin 
was  quicHy  drawn  away  foam  rel®on  towards  Marxism.  In  an  inteiMew  in  1 93 1 with 
the  German  author,  Errd  Ludwig  Stain  explained  his  reasons. 

Document  7.1  Stalin  Embraces  Marxism 

I cannot  assert  that  I was  already  drawn  to  socialism  at  the  age  of  six.  Not  even 
at  tile  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  I joined  die  revolutionary  movement  when  fifteen 
years  old,  when  I became  connected  with  underground  groups  of  Russian 
Marinis  then  living  in  Transcaucasia.  These  groups  exerted  great  inilucnce  on 
me  and  insdlkd  in  me  a taste  for  underground  Marxist  literature  ...  It  was  a 
different  matter  at  the  Orthodox  theological  seminary  which  I was  then 
attending.  In  protest  against  the  outrageous  regime  and  Jesuitical  methods 
prevalent  in  the  seminary,  I was  ready  to  become,  and  actually  did  become,  a 
revolutionary,  a believer  in  Marxism  as  a really  revolutionary  teaching. 

Seunr  Edward  EMi  Smilb,  The  Young  Stalin,  1967,  p.  35. 
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While  at  the  seminary.  Staiin  gamed  a reputation  as  a troublesome  student  The 
fblkrwing  extracts  from  Ns  conduct  bocks  for  November  1 896  and  the  year  1 898-99 
while  he  was  at  the  seminary,  indicate  that  he  borrowed  radical  bocks  from  a library 
outside  the  seminary,  and  that  he  openly  expressed  contempt  for  some  of  his 
teachers. 


Documents  7.2  Extracts  from  Stalin’s  Conduct  Books 


[November  1896,  Inspector  Germogcn) 

Djugashvili,  it  transpired,  has  a card  for  the  ‘Cheap  library*  and  is  checking 
books  out.  Today  1 confiscated  from  him  V.  Hugo’s  Toiltri  from  the  Sr  a,  in 
which  I found  the  afor mentioned  card. 

Punish  by  lengthy  confinement  in  the  cell  - I had  already  issued  him  a 
warning  in  connection  with  the  outside  book  Ninety-Hint  by  V.  Hugo 


[1898-1899J 

Dju/wsJtvili,  Iosif  (V,I),  during  a search  of  the  belongings  of  certain  fifth  class 
pupils,  several  times  spoke  up  to  the  inspectors,  giving  voice  in  his  remarks  to 
discontent  over  the  searches  carried  out  from  time  to  time  among  the  seminary 
students.  In  one  of  them  he  asserted  that  in  not  a single  seminary  were  such 
searches  made.  In  general  pupil  Djugashvili  is  rude  and  disrespectful  towards 
persons  in  authority  and  systematically  fails  to  bow  to  one  of  the  teachers  |A_A. 
Murakhovsky),  as  the  latter  lias  repeatedly  informed  the  inspectors. 

Reprimanded.  Confined  to  the  cell  for  five  hours  by  order  ofFatlier  Rector. 


Sonne:  Robert  Tinker , Stalin  is  Revolutionary,  1879-1929, 1974, 
pp.  86,  90. 

While  he  Was  at  semna/y.  Stalin  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a Touchy’  character. 
He  certainly  took  himself  very  seriously.  Before  entemg  the  seminary,  while  at  Gori 
school.  Stalin  had  teen  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the  Georgian  romantic  novelist 
Alexander  Kaabegc  and  m partkular  Ns  novel  The  Pattiafe  whkh  tells  the  aery  of  an 
outlaw  named  Koba  who  avenges  the  death  of  his  dose  fhends  during  the  Russian 
invason  of  Georgia  in  the  rrid-rvneteenth  century.  When  Stalin  qut  the  seminary 
to  become  a professional  revolutiorvary  in  May  1 899.  Koba'  became  one  of  his 
revcfutiorviiy  cover-names,  and  it  was  used  throu^iout  ha  kfe.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Stain's  whole  poltfcal  life  was  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  tNs  kfealsed  self-image  (Tucker 
1974: 428.  462-77). 

Stalin  was  made  a member  of  the  Tiflis  SooaJ-Democratie  Committee  in 
November  1 901 . and  was  subsequently  irwolved  h revolutionary  activities  n Batirn. 
He  was  soon  dawn  to  Lenin's  more  radcal  verson  of  sooal  democracy.  He  spent 
most  of  the  years  1902-13  either  n prison  or  in  exile  or  on  the  run.  There  is 
unconfrmed  evidence  that  at  one  point  he  acted  as  a poke  informer.  He  was  made 
a member  of  the  Bolshevik  Central  Committee  in  1911  and  after  exile  in  Siberia 
from  1913-17.  returned  in  March  to  St  Petersbixg.  where  he  played  a leading  role 
in  the  Bolshevik  party  poor  to  Lenin's  arrival  in  April. 
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The  dominant  liats  of  Stalin’s  eaify  life  contrued.  it  seorra.  to  play  a central  rote 
in  Ns  ife  as  a poitician  Bukharin  orce  suffiested  that  he  was  fiercely  |ealous  of  anyone 
who  was  superior  to  him  in  any  way  (Tucker  1 97*1: 423).  Certainly,  he  was  known  in 
party  dides  fee  having  a vengeful  character.  The  following  anecdote  is  one  of  many 
stories  told  about  Stalin  that  suggest  that  he  had  a sadistic  nature. 

Document  7.3  Stalin’s  Vengeful  Character 

On  a summer  night  in  1 923,  opening  his  heart  to  Dzerzhinsky  and  Kamenev, 
Sul  in  is  supposed  to  have  said:  'To  choose  one’s  victim,  to  prepare  one's  plans 
minutely,  to  slake  an  implacable  vengeance,  and  then  to  go  to  bed  . . . There 
is  noilung  sweeter  in  die  world. ' 

Stmrit  Kuril  Samutrine,  Sulin,  1939,  p.  4,35. 

This  evidence  of  Stalin’s  vengeful  character  from  Ns  student  years  and  fern  the  1 920s 
suggests  that  certain  traits  of  he  character  were  formed  in  his  earlier  life  these  qualities 
were  reinforced  rather  than  forged  by  hri  years  in  power.  Yet  Stalm  was  also  a 
man  affected  by  his  decisions  and  experiences.  Perhaps  it  was  not  inevitable  that  he 
turned  out  the  way  he  dd  He  was  certainly  influenced  by  the  Bofshevk  political 
culture  which  was  itself  cruel  and  hard  if  at  times  also  idealistic  Another  approach  is 
to  explain  Stain’s  ambition  and  careerism  as  containng  a dass  content  Stalin  had 
the  ‘character  traits  of  a petty-bourgeois  revolutionary  and  careerest  rrdined  toward 
degeneration’  (Medvedev  1989: 689). 

Politburo  member  Lazar  Kaganovich  who  remaned  an  admirer  of  Stalin  untl  his 
death  h 1991.  suggested  that  the  Stalin  of  the  early  1920s  was  a genuinely  hurrite 
person,  and  that  certain  features  of  Ns  character  were  part  of  the  Georgian 
temperament  He  disputes  Volkogonciv’s  view  that  Stain  was  cruel  from  his  earliest 
years. 

Document  7.4  Kaganovich  on  Stalin 

Stalin  was  not  the  kind  of  man  he  is  nude  out  to  be  And  he  was  not,  when  he 
became  Generalissimus.  I have  known  Stalin  since  the  first  period  of  his  work, 
when  he  was  a humble  nun,  very  humble.  He  not  only  lived  humbly,  but 
behaved  humbly  with  all  of  us. 

Wc  used  to  go  to  dinner  with  him  . . . Sometimes  he  would  invite  me  to 
dinner,  we  ate  very  simply,  he,  I,  his  wife.  In  his  last  years,  it  was  different.  I 
know  him  from  the  earlier  period. 

It  is  wrong  to  take  Stalin  from  Volkogonov.  Volkogonov  depicts  Stalin  as 
cruel  from  childhood.  Because  his  father  was  a cobbler  and  he  out  of  want 
lived  in  a seminary,  then  in  Siberia,  in  exile  - this  made  him  a cruel  person. 
Instead  of  concluding  from  a class  point  of  view  that  a revolutionary  and  a real 
tighter  came  out  of  this  bad  life  . . .,  Volkogonov  says  that  it  made  him  a crueller 
person. 
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Bui  tlus  is  nuc  j Marxist  approach,  surely  ii  is  not  serious,  il  is  stupid?  Il  is 
idiotic!  Furtlsermurc,  the  character  of  a person  changes.  In  childhood,  it  is  one 
tiling,  then  another,  then  a third  tiling.  Moreover,  Stalin,  he  says,  was  silent 
...  [In  Georgia]  there  are  characters  that  axe  slow  and  silent . . . 

It  is  important  to  take  the  characters  of  people  into  account.  But  in  Stalin 
tills  is  taken  for  cunning  And  what  leader  is  not  cunning?  He  must  be  cunning 
. . . Everyone  has  his  own  particular  cunning  . . . 

He  changed,  but  he  remained  the  same.  Nowadays,  people  say  that  he  was 
socncdiing  of  an  artist,  liaving  a dual  personality  . . . 

He  was  iron,  hard,  calm,  I would  say.  An  inwardly  self-possessed,  always 
mobilised  person.  He  never  uttered  a word  without  thinking  about  it  first . . . 
He  would  talk  with  you,  but  would  be  thinking  at  the  same  time.  And  focused. 
Focused.  He  was  like  that  throughout  his  life But  depending  on  circum- 

stances, liis  moods,  tclauunships  and  actiuns  would  change  For  me,  for 
example,  the  most  pleasant  time  of  our  relationship  was  the  period  of  my  work 
from  1922-1925.  At  that  time,  I was  often  with  him,  would  often  drop  in 
on  him.  He  was  working  hard  on  organisational  work.  I was  his  right  hand, 
you  could  say. 

Source.  Felix  Chute,  Tak  govotil  Kaganovich,  1992,  pp.  81-2, 190. 


Clearly,  in  spite  of  his  paranoia  and  cruelty.  Stain  had  the  <£»lty  to  inspire  devotion 
in  his  colleagues  and  in  the  wider  population.  Men  Ike  Molotov  and  Kaganovich 
defended  Stalin  vigorous?/  until  their  deaths  many  decades  titer  (tee  also  Document 
5.10).  It  could  be  that  for  these  members  of  the  party  elite,  to  defend  Stalin  meant 
in  fact  to  defend  themselves,  but  that  does  not  preclude  the  postibihy  of  genuine 
adniraiion. 

Stain's  family  life  offers  further  dues  as  to  his  character.  He  was  married  twice.  He 
married  his  first  wife,  Ekaterina  Svandze  arornd  1 901  She  had  a sor\  Yakov  in  1 908. 
and  then  ded  a year  cr  so  later.  In  1 9 1 9.  he  mamed  Nadezhda  Aiilu^a.  the  daughter 
of  a prominent  Bolshevik  who  was  twenty-two  years  younger  than  he.  She  bore  Km 
a son  Vasily  ( 1 92 1 ).  and  a daughter.  Suettina  (1926)  However,  she  commtted  sudde 
in  November  1931  The  memoirs  of  Stain's  daughter.  Svettirvs  Alliuyeva.  are  unusual 
in  revealing  a warmer  side  to  his  dvracter.  His  brief  letters,  of  which  the  falowing  is 
typical,  reveal  a tender  and  affectionate  pjafity. 


Document  7.5  Stalin  to  Svetlana  Alliluyeva 
Little  Housekeeper! 

I got  your  letter  and  postcard.  Pm  glad  you  haven’t  forgotten  your  little 
papa.  I’m  sending  you  a few  red  apples.  In  a few  days  1’U  send  tangerines.  Eat 
them  and  enjoy  yourself  I'm  not  sending  Vasya  any  because  he’s  doing  badly 
at  school.  Tlic  weather  is  nice  here  Only,  I’m  lonely  because  my  Housekeeper 
isn’t  with  me.  .All  the  best,  then,  my  little  housekeeper.  I give  you  a big  kiss. 

(October  8, 1935) 

Source:  Seel  Inna  Alliluyeva,  20  Letters  to  a Pncnd,  1967,  p.  160. 
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Tl>e  playful  lelatcnshp  between  Stain  and  his  dau^iter  is  confrmed  by  tlie  recently 
published  diaiy  of  Mana  Svandze.  who  was  tf«e  sister-in-law  of  Stain's  first  wife,  and 
who  in  the  1930s  was  pan  of  the  family  circle  which  visited  Stain  on  social  occasions. 
Her  diaiy  entries  also  indicate  that  Stafm  (at  least  outwardly)  regarded  Krov  as  a 
friend. 

Document  7.6  Stalin  and  Svetlana 

4/1 1/34  . . . Svcdana  hung  around  her  father  die  whole  time.  He  petted  her, 
kissed  her,  admired  her,  lovingly  gave  her  the  choicest  morsels  lions  his 
plate.  She  wrote  him  ‘Order  No.  4’:  he  must  allow  her  to  spend  holidays  at 
Lipki  - oae  of  his  dachas  was  there. 

14/1 1/34 . . . Svetlana  wrote  an  order:  'I  order  you  to  allow  me  to  go  to  die 
theater  or  the  cinema  with  you.’  And  signed  it  ‘Svetlana,  Mistress  of  the  House.' 
She  handed  it  to  him,  and  J.  said:  *Oh  well.  I must  obey.’  They’ve  been  playing 
that  game  for  a year  now.  Svetlana  is  die  Mistress  of  die  House,  and  she  has 
several  secretaries.  Papa  is  No.  1 secretary,  then  come  Molotov,  Kaganovich, 
Ordzhonikidze,  Kirov  and  a few  others.  She  is  great  Inends  with  Kirov,  because 
J.  is  on  very  good  and  dose  terms  with  him.  Svcdana  wntes  orders  and  pins 
diem  on  the  wall  with  drawing  pins. 

Soura  Edvard  Radunity,  Stalin,  1996,  p.  294.  aim  Iuriia  Marina  led.), 
loaf  Beskmedmo  Dobr,  Dnevnik  Marii  Anitomovny  Svanidu Istochnik, 

1,  1993b,  no.  1,  pp.  9-10. 

Stalin’s  relationship  with  Svetlana  when  she  grew  up  was  much  more  complex.  He 
dd  not  like  her  tcryfoends  and  the  men  she  chose  to  irury,  and  there  was  much 
tenson  between  them.  Maria  Svanidze  and  her  husband  Alexander  were  liter 
repressed,  shot  h March  1 942  and  August  1941.  respectively. 

The  circumstances  of  IMadezhda  Alliluyeva’s  suede  remain  mysterious.  There  was 
even  a rumour  that  Stahl  had  kiled  her.  although  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  substantial 
They  had  qiarrelled  at  a private  dinner  party,  after  Stain  had  made  some  crude 
remarks,  and  she  was  foind  dead  the  following  momirg  with  a pistol  beside  her. 
However,  Nadezhdi  Alliuyeva  hid  feA  isolited  from  people  by  her  he  in  the  kremlin 
and  had  prebaby  been  unhappy  for  some  time.  Furthermore,  whle  studying  at  an 
industrial  technical  school  Nadezhda  lad  discovered  something  of  the  reality  of 
colectrvisatucn  throutfi  fellow  students,  and  was  uncomfort±te  with  a.  Stain  did  not 
like  her  interest  and  occasional  interference  h politics.  The  following  letter  reveals  her 
concern  at  the  arMiary  way  in  wheh  certain  party”  officials  behaved  She  refers  to  an 
episode  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  party  cell  of  Pranla,  Kovalev,  was  accused  of 
being  a Znovevite  and  was  attacked  for  failng  to  prevent  the  publication  of  an  artide 
which  had  revealed  the  occirreree  of  suedes  among  Lenhgrad  party  'workers  who 
had  been  subject  to  entidsm.  Stain  subsequently  took  measures  to  prevent  Kovalev 
taking  al  the  blame  and  he  remained  in  post  for  the  present  However,  writing  to 
Molotov  in  December  1 929,  Stalin  stated  that  Kovalev  was  a former  Trotskyist  and 
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a 'shadowy  fgure'  who  wotid  have  to  be  dsnissed  (we  Lh  1995  etui:  1 85).  Although 
the  episode  was  not  m itself  very  important  Nadezhda's  letter  indicates  that  she 
reacted  to  things  very  differently  from  her  hjsband  and  suggests  a certain  tension 
between  them  on  political  matters. 

Document  7.7  Nadezlida  Alliluyeva  to  Stalin 
Between  16  and  22  September  1929 

Dear  Iosif, 

I received  your  note.  I am  very  glad  that  your  attain,  are  working  out.  For  me 
also  all  is  well  for  the  present,  except  for  today  which  troubled  me  very  much. 
I will  now  tell  you  all  about  it-  Today  I was  at  the  | party  1 cell  of  Pravda  . . . 
and  of  course  Kovalev  told  me  about  aD  Ills  sad  news.  It  relates  to  the  Leningrad 
nutter.  You  of  course  know  about  it,  that  Pravda  featured  the  material  without 
prior  authorisation  from  the  TsK,  although  N.N.  Popov  and  Yaroslavsky  had 
seen  the  material  and  neither  of  them  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
party  section  of  Prarda  about  the  need  for  authorisation  from  the  TsK 

(i.c.  Molotov).  Now all  the  blame  has  fallen  on  Kovalev  . . . |At  a Party' 

meeting]  Kovalev  explained  his  perspective,  and  Sergo  [Ordzhonikidze]  did 
not  let  him  finish,  hit  his  fist  on  die  table  'in  the  traditional  way’  and  began  to 
shout  that  Kovakvshchina  in  Pravda  would  lead  only  so  far  ...  In  a word  it  is 
possible  that  Kovalev  made  a mistake,  which  Yaroslavsky  and  Popov  also  nude, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  this  kind  of  tone 
and  turn.  Don't  get  angry  with  me,  but  seriously,  I have  become  very  unhappy 
for  Kovalev.  I know  what  a colossal  work  he  has  done  and  suddenly  ...  die 
editorial  board  nukes  a decision  to  'free  Koval)  cv  | from  being  the  leader  of  the 
party  section,  as  an  undisciplined  party  worker’,  it  is  simply  monstrous  . . . 
I personally  advised  Kov[ alcv]  to  go  directly  to  Molotov,  and  to  raise  the 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  and  that  it  must  be  done  without 
the  accusation  of  party  indiscipline,  Kovalcvshchina,  Zinovicvsbcluru  cic  . . - 
In  a word,  I didn’t  expect  that  everything  would  end  so  sadly.  He  gives  die 
impression  of  being  a nun  who  has  been  killed  . . . 

I know  that  you  very  much  dislike  my  interferences,  but  all  the  same  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  ought  to  interfere  in  this  very  unjust  matter. 

I am  well.  I am  studying  . . . 

The  children  are  well  - . . 

Goodbye,  a very  big  kiss.  Please  reply  to  diis  letter. 

Yours,  Nadya 

Source  In.  Murind  led.),  ‘Nadtzhdi  Sergtevne  AUilutroi  Ltchno  or 
STALINa /correspondence  1928-1931),  Istochnik,  1993a,  no.  0,  p.  12. 

Nadezhda  Alliluyeva's  death  had  a profound  impact  on  Stain's  Me.  The  domestic 
environment  which  previously  had  surroixided  him  ceased  to  play  a role  in  his  life. 
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Pohics  becanve  even  more  dominant  than  it  was  before.  'He  had  nothing  txT.  work1 
(VcJkogonov  1 99 1 : 70).  Certainly.  Svetlana  Alliryeva  suggests  that  her  nether's  death 
was  a turning  point  in  her  father's  life.  The  emotional  side  of  life  thereafter  had  Ittle 
opportunity  to  eopress  itself. 

Document  7.8  Human  Feelings 

Human  feelings  in  him  were  replaced  by  political  considerations.  He  knew  and 
sensed  the  political  game,  its  shades,  its  nuances.  He  was  completely  absorbed 
by  it.  And  since,  for  many  years,  his  sole  concern  had  been  to  seize,  hold  and 
strengthen  his  power  in  the  Party  - and  in  the  country  - everything  else  in  him 
had  given  way  to  this  one  aim. 

I believe  that  my  mother’s  death,  which  he  liad  taken  as  a personal  betrayal, 
depnved  his  soul  of  the  last  vestiges  ofhuman  warmth.  He  was  now  free  of  her 
modcraung  and,  by  the  same  token,  impeding  presence.  His  sceptical,  harsh 
judgment  of  men  only  hardened;  this  came  naturally  ro  his  unsentimental 
nature. 

Seurie  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  Only  One  Year,  1969,  p.  351. 

Stain  was  not  dose  to  his  sons.  When  Yakov  at  one  point  toed  in  successfully  to  shoot 
himself  because  of  his  father’s  cokkiess.  Stain  said  to  him  'Ha!  You  mssed’  Eventually 
Yakov  ded  in  a Nazi  prison  camp  in  19-13.  Vasiy  commanded  various  air  regments 
Airing  the  war.  but  this  was  solely  doe  to  his  father’s  influence.  In  fact  he  was  a 
degenerate  figure,  who  was  destroyed  by  akoholism  and  died  n March  1 962.  Faced 
with  news  of  tvs  son's  mreliabilty  as  a regmentd  corrmander.  Stalin  dictated  the 
follow  irg  order  to  Marshal  of  the  A,r  Force  Novikov  on  26  May  1 943. 

Document  7.9  Stalin  and  his  Son  Vasily 

1.  V.I.  Stalin  is  to  be  removed  at  once  from  the  post  of  commanding  otlkcr 
of  his  air  regiment  and  be  given  mi  other  command  post  without  my  orders. 

2.  Roth  rhe  regiment  and  us  former  commander,  Colonel  Stalin,  arc  ro  be  told 
that  Colonel  Stalin  is  being  removed  from  his  pom  as  regimental  commander 
for  drunkenness  and  debauchery  and  because  lie  is  ruining  and  perverting  the 
regiment. 

3.  You  are  to  inform  me  that  Uiese  orders  have  been  carried  our. 

Saur/e  Dmitri  VMqpnmf,  Stalin,  1991,  p.  468. 

The  dismissal  did  not  have  a mayor  impact  on  Vasl/s  career.  He  apparently  recogresed 
his  nvstakes.  and  at  the  end  of  1943  was  promoted  to  be  commander  of  an  air 
dvison 

Mixh  has  been  made  of  Stalin's  supposed  paranoia  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
'quasi-paranoic  behaviour  was  inherent  n the  logc  of  the  ^yeat  purges'  (Deutscher 
1 967;  6 1 1).  At  the  same  time,  Stalin  was  also  mentally  very  competent  (Medvedev 
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1 989. 542>.  Conceivably  lie  became  rrcve  paranoid  whle  r>  power.  as  a consequence 
of  die  number  of  people  whose  deaths  he  was  respcnsfcfc  for.  Anecctotal  evidence 
has  It  that  Stirn  once  said  to  Yagoda  that  he  prefened  people  to  follow  hm  out  of 
fear  rather  than  conviction,  because  convictions  can  change  (see  Conquest  1992: 

1 3).  Whether  he  said  that  or  nob  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  found  it  almost  impossbte 
to  trust  anyone.  The  wives  of  some  of  his  closest  colleagues  - hfolotov,  Kalinin. 
Posfcrtiryshev  - were  at  dfierent  pants  arrested  and  irrp*isoned.  while  their  hifitords 
were  working  lot  Stalin  It  was  a subtle  way  of  keeping  than  under  control.  In  her 
memoirs.  Svetlana  Alliuyeva  suggested  that  suspiciousness  was  a key  component  of 
her  father's  character.  She  also  argued  that  ri  some  ways  her  father,  far-  from  being 
a strong  man.  was  'broken'  he  was  prey  to  the  flattery  and  deviousness  of  Beria  Her 
comments  about  Bens  must  be  treated  with  a certain  scepticism,  for  they  suggest  a 
desire  on  her  part  to  find  some  excuse  for  her  father's  crimes.  At  the  same  tme.  they 
indcate  that  on  occasions*  Stalin's  siixxdnates  coiid  ptsy  on  his  character  weaknesses 
to  gain  ther  own  ends 

Document  7.10  Stalin’s  Suspiciousness 
When  the  ‘facts’  convinced  my  father  that  someone  he  knew  well  had  turned 
out  ‘badly’  after  all,  a psychological  metamorphosis  came  over  him.  Maybe  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  still  had  his  doubts,  and  wondered  and  sulfercd  over  it. 
But  he  was  in  the  grip  of  an  iron  logic  whereby  once  you've  said  A,  then  B and 
C have  to  follow.  Once  he  accepted  the  premise  that  X was  his  enemy,  the 
premise  became  a hypothesis  and  no  matter  what  the  facts  might  be,  they  had 
to  be  made  to  fit.  My  father  was  unable  ever  to  go  back  pyschologkally  to 
believing  (liar  X wasn’t  an  enemy  but  an  honest  man  after  all. 

Sen  ret.  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  20  Letters  to  a Friend,  1967,  p.  86. 

Document  7.11  The  Influence  of  Beria 
I speak  advisedly  of  [Beria ’s|  influence  on  my  father  and  not  the  other  way 
round.  Beria  was  more  ucachcrous,  more  practised  in  perfidy  and  cunning, 
more  insolent  and  single-minded  than  my  father.  In  a word,  he  was  a stronger 
character.  My  lather  Isas  Isis  weaker  sides.  He  was  capable  of  self-doubt.  He  was 
cruder  and  more  direct  than  Beria,  and  not  so  suspicious.  He  was  simpler  and 
could  be  led  up  the  garden  path  by  someone  of  Beria ’s  craftiness.  Beria  was 
aware  of  my  father’s  weaknesses.  He  knew  the  hurt  pride  and  the  inner 
loneliness.  He  was  aware  that  my  father’s  spirit,  in  a sense,  was  broken.  And  so 
he  poured  oil  on  the  flames  and  fanned  them  as  only  he  knew  how.  He  flattered 
my  lather  with  a shamelessness  that  was  nothing  if  not  Oriental.  He  eitollcd 
and  flattered  him  in  a way  that  caused  old  Iricnds,  accustomed  to  looking  on 
my  father  as  an  equal,  to  wince  with  embarrassment . . . 

1 have  said  already  that  in  a good  many  things  Beria  and  my  father  were 
guilty  together.  I am  not  trying  to  shift  the  blame  from  one  ui  tlsc  other.  At 
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some  point,  unfortunately,  they  became  spiritually  inseparable-  The  spell  cast 
by  this  terrifying  evil  genius  un  my  father  wit  extremely  powerful  and  it  never 
failed  to  wotfc- 

Scunr:  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  20  Letters  to  a Friend,  1967,  pf.  14S~9. 

Altlough  this  assessment  of  Boria’s  influence  may  be  exaggerated,  it  suggests  that 
Stair  was  not  just  a strong  man.  It  has  been  observed  that  Stalin  was  not  just  a ’master 
planner',  but  also  a fallitte  human  berg  who  sometimes  reacted  to  events.  Svetlana 
Aliluyeva’s  perspective  supports  this.  To  take  such  an  approach  does  not  mean  to 
mifamise  Stalin’s  evil  behavioir-.  it  is  simply  to  observe  that  there  was  somethrig  very 
ordria/y  as  well  as  monstrous  about  it  As  Getty  writes,  comparing  Stalin  to  Bchmann; 
His  evi  like  Bchmann’s,  was  ordinary  and  of  tfas  world;  ct  was  banaly  toman  and  is 
more  horrifying  for  beng  so’  (1993;  62). 

The  suggestion  that  Stalin  was  in  the  gnp  of  certain  imer  compulsion  suggests  a 
weak  man,  and  that  fas  hatch  ess  compensated  in  some  way  for  some  unrecognised 
inner  problems.  Certainly  a pyschotog*^  approach  to  the  study  of  Stalin  can  orly  lead 
to  the  conduicn  that  key  aspects  of  the  poltical  system  were  products  of  his  own 
psychological  needs  (Tucker  1992:  171).  The  Stafin  cult  is  an  example  of  that  The 
cult  even  if  it  devetoped  a life  of  its  own  and  hid  wider  social  causes,  had  roots  in 
Stalin's  character. 

The  origins  of  the  personality  ciit  can  in  part  be  found  in  the  Lenin  cult  of 
which  Stalin  had  made  himself  chef  guardian,  and  which  set  a precedent  for  things  to 
come.  The  Stalin  cult  itself  began  to  gather  momentim  at  the  time  of  Stalin's  50th 
tulhday  in  December  1 929.  when  workers  throughout  the  USSR  issued  resolutions 
extending  their  hrthday  greetings  to  Stale*  and  he  was  proclaimed  supreme  leader 
(vozhd).  ftiMfa  over  five  days,  Isted  hindreds  of  organisations  which  had  sent  fam 
messages,  and  continued  to  pent  messages  of  cor^ratulation  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  In  the  fust  edition  of  Pravda  in  1934.  Kail  Radek.  the  Bolshevik  |Oumatet 
who  had  supported  T rotsky  and  been  r>  active  opposition  to  Stalin  for  many  years, 
wrote  a eulogistic  article  on  Stain  as  the  'architect  of  sobalist  society1,  which  was 
reissued  as  a pampNet  Tfas  set  the  scene  for  the  extracxdinary  cult  of  the  subsequent 
years. 

Western  intellectual  also  ccntnbuted  to  the  Stain  cult  The  followup  document 
is  an  extract  from  a book  about  Stain  by  the  French  comrrnn<st  Henri  B*busse. 
Du-ng  a visit  to  Moscow  in  1932  to  celebrate  the  life  and  aefaevements  of  the  writer 
Maxim  Gorky.  Bartusse  met  and  was  very  impressed  by  Stair*  His  subsequent  book 
on  Stalin  was  uncritical  in  the  extreme. 


Document  7.12  Barbusse  on  Stalin 

[Stalin’s]  power  lies  in  his  formidable  intelligence,  the  breadth  of  his 
knowledge,  Use  amazing  orderliness  of  his  mind,  Isis  passion  for  precision,  his 
inexorable  spirit  of  progress,  the  rapidity,  sureness  and  intensity  ofliis  decisions, 
and  his  constant  care  to  choose  the  right  men  . . . 
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[Ojac  iiuv  also  say  that  ii  a in  Sulin  mote  than  anyone  else  that  live  thoughts 
anil  words  of  Lenin  arc  to  l>c  found.  He  is  the  Lenin  of  today. 

In  many  ways,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  extraordinarily  like  Vladimir  Ilitch.  he 
has  the  same  knowledge  of  thcoiy,  the  same  practical  common  sense,  the  same 
firmness.  In  what  way  do  they  differ’  Here  are  two  opinions  of  Soviet  workers 
‘Lenin  was  the  leader:  Stalin  is  the  master.’  And  also:  ‘Lenin  is  a greater  man, 
Stalin  is  a stronger.'  — 

Stalin  is  not,  nowadays,  the  man  of  great  tempestuous  meetings.  However, 
he  has  never  nude  use  of  that  tumultuous  force  of  eloquence  which  is  the  great 
asset  of  upstair  tyrants  and  the  only  one,  very  often,  of  successful  apostles:  this 
is  a point  which  should  be  considered  corefiilly  by  historians  who  attempt  to 
gauge  him.  It  is  by  other  paths  that  he  came  into  and  remains  in  contact  with 
the  working,  peasant,  and  intellectual  population  of  the  USSR . . . 

We  have  caught  the  glimpse  of some  of  the  secrets  of  his  greatness.  Among 
all  the  sources  of  his  genius,  which  is  the  principal  one’  Bela  Kun  said,  in  a fine 
phrase:  ‘He  knows  how  not  to  go  too  quickly.  He  knows  bow  10  weiflb  ibe 
ri/iht  Moment.' ...  Is  it  not  this  power  that  had  made  Stalin,  of  all  the 
Revolutionaries  of  history,  the  man  who  has  most  practically  entichcd  the  spirit 
of  Revolution,  and  who  has  committed  the  fewest  faults?  He  weighs  die  pros 
and  cons  and  reflects  a great  deal  before  proposing  anything  ( a great  deal  does 
not  mean  a long  time).  He  is  extremely  circumspect  and  docs  uot  easily  give 
his  confidence.  He  said  to  one  of  his  close  associates,  who  distrusted  a third 
potty:  ‘A  reasonable  amount  of  distrust  is  a good  basis  for  collective  work.’  He 
is  as  prudent  os  a lion. 

Source:  Henri  Barbusie,  Stalin:  A New  World  Seen  Through  One  Man, 

1935,  pp.  275-7. 

Bartons*  was  one  of  a nunber  of  Western  intellectual  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  1 930s  and  returned  with  enthusiastic  accounts  of  what  they  saw.  They  included 
the  founders  of  British  Fabianism.  Sidney  and  Beatiice  Wetfc.  the  English  novelist  and 
fuliro legist  HG.  Wells,  and  the  German  novelist  Leon  Furchtwanger.  who.  Ike 
Bartons*,  wrote  an  uncritkal  biography  of  Stalin. 

The  rr»d- 1 930s  saw  an  exptosion  of  the  cult  not  orty  in  politics  but  also  in  the  arts. 
Sociaist  realism  wan  an  extremely  ftexfcle  artistic  trend  which  was  essentially  des^yied 
to  ervcoirage  artists  and  writers  to  support  the  state  in  their  work  (see  Documents 
12.2  and  123).  After  1934.  there  was  a move  away  from  an  emphasis  on  dass  and 
general  social  forces  to  a focus  on  heroes.  In  ths  clmate.  Stain's  own  heroism  was 
particularly  emphasised.  Paintings  designed  to  draw  out  Stalin's  humanity  flourished. 
For  exaitple.  the  folcwng  painting  of  1937  by  Grigory  Shegal  portrays  Stain  at  the 
Ptesxfcim  of  the  2nd  Congress  of  Collective  Farm  and  Shock  Workers  in  February 
1 935.  Stalin  beneath  a statue  of  Lenin,  is  shown  as  a father  figure  d&tfng  with  the 
problems  of  ordinary  people  of  dverse  backpoi/ids  and  races. 


no 
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Document  7.13  ‘Leader,  Teacher,  Friend’ 


San rie  D.  Ada  a al.  (tdl).  Art  and  Power:  Europe  under  the  Dictator*, 
1930-1945, 1995,  p 239. 

Flm-trvken  made  an  important  ccntribution  lo  the  Stain  cud.  reinforcing  the  idea 
of  the  individual  leader  in  a vanety  of  ways.  One  historian  talks  of  three  rough 
categories  to  classify'  cult  films;  first  'proto-cultk:'  films  presented  the  moral 
transformation  of  a hero(ine)  in  a traditional  narrative  phot-structure,  and  were 
frequently  set  h the  factory  or  cofective  farm;  second,  m ’quasi-cult*:’  films,  which 
generally  were  more  poitical  and  often  feahxed  historical  events  like  the  October 
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Revolution  ot  the  Gvil  War,  the  leadng  figure  did  not  charge  in  the  course  of  the 
film,  but  was  from  the  beaming  indued  with  the  right  land  of  political  commitment 
final!/,  ri  'oiltic'  films.  Lenin  or  Sbiin  themselves  were  the  heroes  (Taytor  and  Spring 
1993:  83-9).  Of  course,  many  frkns  contained  a mixtire  of  these  elements,  bat  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evi  in  whch  a heroic  personality  wins  out  was  a common 
feature  of  al  of  them 

An  example  of  a film  with  'proto-ciitic'  qualities  was  7he  Grcus  (1936).  The 
director  of  the  fikn  was  Grigcry  Alexandrov,  who  made  many  of  the  most  famous 
musical  comedos  of  the  pre-war  era.  indodng  7?ie  Happy  FeKwts  ( 1 934),  Volga  Vafgo 
( 1 938)  and  ShVung  Path  ( 1 9-t  I y The  Grcus  tells  the  story  of  a whte  American  actress. 
Marion  Dixcxi,  who  has  caused  a scandal  at  home  by  having  a black  child  outside 
wedlock.  Ostracised  in  'racist'  America,  she  comes  to  the  Soviet  Un«on  with  her 
baby,  where  she  is  welcomed  starts  to  dscover  a sosialst  worldview  and  finds  a 
handsome  Soviet  husband  The  part  of  Marion  Dixon  was  played  by  Liuba/  Orlova, 
who  was  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  1 930s.  Although  the  man  part  of  the  film 
is  set  in  a circus  top.  at  the  very  end  the  focus  shifts  to  a marchng  scene  on  Red 
Square,  whkh  includes  Marion  Dixon,  hi  the  crowd  people  are  carrying  banners  of 
Marx.  Engels.  Leon  and  Stalin.  What  had  previously  been  a light  fihi.  full  of  romance 
and  music,  is  thus  rounded  off  with  the  appropriate  political  statement  The  Stalinst 
project  is  linked  with  Marion  Dixon's  personal  journey  towards  happiness  and 
acceptance  In  the  following  two  shots.  Marion  Dixon  and  her  Soviet  husband  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  pcture,  and  the  baby  is  on  the  right 


Document  7.14  Screen  Shots  from  the  Marching  Scene 
in 

The  Circus 
[Seepage  112] 

Seurce  The  Circus,  1936. 

The  marching  scene  in  The  Grcus  was  accompanied  by  Vasily  Lebedev- Kumach's 
famous  poem  “Song  about  oir  Motherland'  set  to  music  by  LO.  Dunaevsky.  The 
melody  was  so  popular  that  it  became  the  broadcasting  signal  for  Rado  Moscow  in 
the  1930s.  Dunaevsky  wrote  the  rrcisic  for  all  the  nxisical  comedes  of  both 
AVexandcrv  and  Pyriev  (see  also  Doament  3. 1 5).  Lebedev-Kumach  was  a court  poet 
of  the  time,  and  the  song  from  which  the  following  verses  and  chorus  are  extracts, 
became  something  of  an  unofficial  national  anthem. 


Document  7.15  ‘Song  about  our  Motherland 

All  die  way  from  Moscow  to  die  border. 

Southern  peaks  to  northern  oceans’  foam 
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Man  can  walk  and  fed  he's  die  owner 
Of  this  boundless  inoiherland  and  home  . . . 

Bui  we'll  frown  our  eyebrows  most  severely 
If  a foe  should  want  lo  cause  our  fall  - 
Like  our  bride,  we  love  our  homeland  dearly; 

Lake  our  mother  we’ll  save  her  from  all. 

O,  my  homeland  is  a spacious  country: 

Streams  and  fields  and  forests  full  and  fair. 

I don’t  know  of  any  other  country 
Where  a man  can  breathe  a freer  air. 

Source.  Vladimir  Marker  and  Merrill  Sparks  <tds).  Modern  Russian  Poetry, 
I960,  pp.  739-41. 

There  is  some  eviderxe  to  suggest  that  fikns  Ike  The  Grtus  were  very  successful. 
They  encouraged  the  Yeel-gjod  factor,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  on  the  right 
political  messages.  For  example.  Leonid  Poten*h.  wce-mhister  of  geology  of  the 
USSR  1965-75.  went  to  see  The  Onus  as  a student  and  wrote  the  folowmg  in  Ns 
diary.  However,  it  rs  interesting  to  observe  hew  Potemkin,  even  writing  in  the  pnvacy 
of  Ns  dary.  appears  to  be  framing  his  reactors  to  tfve  ffm  n the  kind  of  rhetoric  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  regime.  The  recent  study  of  another  contemporary  dary. 
the  diary  of  Stepan  Podubnyi,  suggests  that  Soviet  citizens  woukJ  often  to  try  to 
refashon  ther  identities  to  fit  in  with  the  state's  retirements  (see  Document  13.13). 

Document  7.16  Potemkin  on  The  Circus 
August . [ — | Ou  my  day  off  I came  to  Svcrdkiv^k  I saw  the  film  Cinus.  The 
ideological -cmocmnal  contents  of  that  film  axe  beautiful.  It  fascinates  the  viewer 
and  fills  him  with  a sensation  of  good  cheer.  The  psychological  resurrection  of 
Mary  Dixon  in  the  country  of  the  new  mankind,  growing  and  blooming 
together  with  the  triumph  of  rising  socialism.  Her  first  free  and  confident  joy 
in  life  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  of  sympathy  and  an  excess  of  our  common 
joy.  And  at  that  moment  of  renewal,  living  clarity  and  sincere  purity  you 
involuntarily  cast  a glance  at  your  own  life  before  the  image  of  creative  wise 
simplicity,  the  charm  of  sincere  purity,  persistent  energetic  creators  of  a happy 
world. 

Source  Vtronique  Gama  el  al.  feds).  Intimacy  and  Terror,  1995,  pp.  288-9. 
Lenin,  with  Stain  as  his  closest  colleague,  featured  in  the  ’cultc'  films.  Lear;  yi  October 
(1937)  and  lenn  1918  (1938)  (see  Documents  13.6  and  1 3.7).  After  the  Second 
World  War.  Stalin  himself  becane  the  focus  of  attenten  in  such  films  as  The  Ckxh 
(19*16)  and  The  Foil  of  Berlin  (1949).  In  both  these  fikns.  which  were  drected  by 
Georgian  Mkhal  Chiaurel.  the  Georgian  actor.  Mihail  GetovanL  played  the  part  of 
Stalin  Stalin  was  in  effect  presented  as  an  earthly  God,  a man  set  apart  from  the  rest 
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of  humanity.  7»ie  Outfi  was  built  around  Stair's  oath  to  Lenn  of^rtMiy  1 92*1.  fo  The 
FaB  ofBerth,  wfveh  was  Mosfilm’s  jyft  to  Stalin  on  his  70th  birthday,  the  deification  of 
Stalin  reached  extraerdnary  proportions:  the  film  climaxed  with  Stalin,  ckessed  in 
white,  arrrvrg  in  Berlin  to  celebrate  the  vetory  of  the  Soviet  forces  ri  the  war.  In  reality, 
Stalin  never  visited  Berlin 


Document  7.17  Screen  Shot  from  The  Fall  of  Berlin 


Satiric  The  Fall  of  Berlin,  1949. 


The  Stalin  cult  came  to  serve  a defirite  politual  purpose.  It  provided  a focus  of  loyalty 
and  patriotic  feeling  and  a means  of  mobfishg  the  population  It  became  an  essential 
feature  of  the  Stalirist  system  of  rule.  Participation  in  the  cult  was  a passport  to 
partupation  in  Soviet  ptitfc  We.  It  was  one  of  the  nies  of  the  game'.  The  following 
local  Lenngrad  party  report  of  August  1 936  illustrates  the  way  h which  the  party  and 
NKVD  were  invoked  m encourajjng  the  proliferation  of  the  cult 

Document  7.18  Fostering  the  Cult 

During  agitation  and  propaganda  in  the  presa  there  must  be  more 
popularisation  of  the  vozhdi,  and  love  for  them  must  lie  fostered  and  inculcated 
in  the  masses,  and  unlimited  loyalty,  especially  by  cultivating  the  utmost  love 
for  comrade  Stalin  and  the  other  leaders  amongst  children  and  young  people, 
inculcating  Soviet  patriotism,  bringing  them  to  fanaticism  in  love  and  defence 
of  comrade  Stalin  and  our  socialist  motherland. 

Sonne  Sarah  Daviti,  Popular  Opinion  in  Stalin's  Russia,  1997a,  p.  ISO. 
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The  Stalin  cult  was  used  to  ervcoirage  certain  po&cies.  For  example  at  StakhanoMte 
national  conferences  and  congresses,  ntual  celebrations  of  Stalin's  achevenents  were 
at  the  same  trne  opportunities  for  promoting  policies  like  colectivisation. 

Document  7.19  Stakhanovite  Ovations 

Thank  you.  Comrade  Stalin,  our  leader,  our  father  for  a happy  merry  kolkhoz 
life! 

He,  our  Stalm,  put  the  steering  wheel  of  the  tractor  in  our  hand  . . . He,  the 
great  Stalm,  carefully  listens  to  all  of  us  in  this  meeting,  loves  us  with  a great 
Stalinist  love  ( tumultuous  applause),  and  night  thinks  of  our  prosperity,  of 
our  culture,  of  our  work  . . . 

Long  live  our  Iricnd,  our  teacher,  the  beloved  leader  of  the  world  proletariat, 
comrade  Stalin!  { Tumultuous  applause,  riling  loan  ovation.  Shouts  of  ‘hurrah!') 

Source:  Sheila  Fitzpatrick,  Stalin's  Peasants,  1994,  p.  277. 

Even  those  who  weie  repressed  did  not  always  lose  their  faith  in  Stafm  or  the  Stalinst 
system  It  wotid  thus  appear  that  the  cult  was  relatively  successful  in  establishing  the 
popularity  of  Stalin  and  hs  regime.  However,  that  does  not  by  itself  reveal  the  depth 
cr  the  nature  of  that  belief.  Fear  can  be  subconscious  Even  contemporary  diaries  tto 
not  fully  clarify  such  things.  For  example.  Galina  Shtange.  the  wife  of  a professor  at 
the  Moscow  Electromechanical  Institute  of  Railroad  Engineers  identified  whole- 
heartedly with  the  regme.  On  1 1 December  1 937.  whte  she  was  lookrig  after  her 
son  Sasha,  she  heard  Stalin  speaking  on  the  radio  and  she  recorded  in  her  dary  the 
impact  his  words  hid  on  her.  It  appears  that  she  was  a true  believer.  On  the  other 
hand,  is  there  6 a hnt  of  forced  enthusiasm  here  as  well? 

Document  7.20  Enthusiasm  for  Stalin 

[T]hc  1 1th,  evening.  I tried  to  listen  to  Stalin’s  speech  on  the  radio  just  now. 
He  was  speaking  to  voters  about  the  election  for  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
L’nfortunatcly  Sashcnka  wouldn't  let  me  hear  die  whole  speech  and  I caught 
only  individual  phrases,  which  I wrote  down: 

. . . I would  like  to  assure  you,  comrades,  that  you  may  most  confidently 
place  your  truss  in  Com.  Stalin  . . . You  /an  count  on  Com.  Stalin  fulfillinq 
his  mission  before  the  workinji  class . . . before  the  intellictentiia  . . . You  your- 
selves know  every  family  has  a black  sheep . . . Uncommitted  people  are  of  no  use 
to  anyone  . . . People  need  to  instill  in  their  deputies  the  idea  of  emulating  the 
Great  Ianin  — 

Stalin  speaks  very  slowly  and  distiuedy  - extremely  simply,  so  simply  that 
cadi  word  penetrates  into  your  consciousness  and  you  think  that  the  nun 
cannot  be  found  who  would  not  be  able  to  understand  what  he  says. 
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I really  km  tlut,  I don't  like  liighfaluting  bombastic  speeches  that  arc  aimed 
at  cicating  an  acoustic  effect 

Stunt:  Vittmitfu!  Garni  it  al.  (tit).  Intimacy  and  Terror,  1995,  p.  205. 

Another  helievet'  was  Vladimr  Bdeovsky.  later  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  dissident 
movement  In  Ns  memors.  he  wrote  of  how  deeply  upset  he  had  been  when,  as  a 
boy  of  10  in  1 952,  he  leaned  of  the  'discovery  of  the  doctor’s  pkt  to  loll  Stain.  He 
also  recaled  the  mass  outpouring  of  goef  at  Stalin’s  death,  and  his  growing 
dsllusicnment  when  he  saw  the  ilusory  nature  of  his  earlier  bdiefs. 

Document  7.21  Belief  and  Disillusionment 

In  1952  wc  heard  about  the  ‘doctor’s  plot’,  which  coincided  with  a wave  of 

anti-semitism For  every  single  one  of  us  Stalin  was  greater  than  a God,  a 

reality  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  ...  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
an  act  of  greater  barbarism  than  killing  Stalin. 

I took  these  developments  very  hard.  Several  times  I dreamed  the  same 
persistent  dream:  I was  sitting  in  an  enormous  auditorium,  lull  of  people  who 
were  dapping  and  shouting;  Stalin  was  on  the  platfomi,  giving  a speech  and 
bang  interrupted  by  the  applause . He  reached  for  a pitcher  of  water,  poured 
some  into  a glass,  and  was  about  to  drink  it  I was  the  only  one  there  who  knew 
that  the  water  was  poisoned,  but  I could  do  nothing.  I chcd  out.  'Don’t  drink 
it,  don't  drink  it!’  But  my  voice  was  drowned  by  the  ovations  and  shouting.  I 
wanted  to  run  to  the  platform,  but  there  were  so  many  people  that  I couldn't 
get  through.  The  nightmare  of  Stalin  being  killed  haunted  me  and  made  me 
literally  ill . . . 

Stalin’s  death  shock  our  life  to  its  foundations.  Lcssous  in  sdtool  vuiually 
came  to  a halt,  the  teachers  wept  openly  . . . 

[E|normous  unorganised  crowds  sucamcd  through  the  streets  to  the  Hall 
of  Columns,  where  Stalin  sat  in  state.  There  was  something  awe-inspiring  about 
these  immense,  silent,  gloomy  masses  of  people.  The  authorities  hesitated  to 
try  and  curb  them  and  simply  blocked  up  some  of  the  sidcstrcets  with  buses 
and  lorncs  . . . The  crowd  below  us  surged  forwards  and  backwards,  like  waves 
in  the  sea,  and  then  suddenly,  in  one  of  the  sidestreets,  a bus  shivered,  toppled 
over  and  fell,  like  an  elephant  rolling  on  its  side.  This  vast  procession  continued 
for  several  days  and  thousands  of  people  perished  in  the  crush 

But  the  years  passed  . . . Stalin  was  mentioned  less  and  less.  And  I was 
bewildered:  hadn't  God  died,  without  whom  nothing  was  supposed  to  take 
place? . . . 

[AJnotlier  rumour  spread  like  an  obscure  munenng:  ‘The  biggest  enemy 
of  the  people  of  them  all  was  - Stalin!' 

It  was  amazing  how  quickly  people  believed  this,  people  who  two  yean 
before  had  stampeded  to  his  funeral  and  been  ready  to  die  for  him  . . . 
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All  those  people  whose  business  it  hod  been  to  praise  Stalin  for  so  many 
years  now  assured  us  that  they  had  known  nothing  about  this  Tenor  or,  if  they 
had,  had  been  afraid  to  say  so.  I didn't  believe  the  ones  who  said  they  had 
never  known:  how  could  you  fail  to  notke  the  death  of  millions  of  people,  the 
deaths  of  your  neighbours  and  friends?  Nor  did  I believe  the  ones  who  said  they 
had  been  afraid  - their  fear  had  brought  them  too  many  promotions. 

Source:  Vladimir  Bukanky,  To  Build  a Castk,  1978,  pp.  8I-i. 

Bukovsky's  comments  highlight  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Stain  cult  At  the  same 
time,  they  ilbstrate  its  lack  of  depth.  Afthouj^  devotion  to  Stain  wa  not  necessarily 
insincere  t was  also  in  some  way  artificial  and  could  easJy  be  dispensed  with  when 
it  was  necessary.  Bukovsky's  comments  aho  pont  to  the  generational  tensions  which 
would  emerge  in  later  years,  as  ycnng  people  asked  their  parents  what  they  had  been 
dong  dmng  the  Stalin  era. 

Foil  owing  a stroke  Stalin  died  on  5 March  1953.  He  had  been  deteriorating  for 
some  time  No  longer  the  confident  tyrant  of  earlier  years,  he  had  become  an 
unpredttatte  man  raging  Ike  Lear,  aganst  failure  and  mortality’  (Ward  1 999: 226). 
The  extraordinary  cxrtpoirhg  of  grief  at  his  death  is  testimony  to  hs  widespread 
popularity.  Yet.  he  ded  afcne.  feared  rather  than  loved  by  those  closest  to  hm  It  might 
indeed  be  sard  that  his  desre  for  acWation  was  the  very  thing  which  prevented  hm 
developing  any  losing  relationships.  In  the  end,  he  too  lad  come  to  beleve  ri  aspects 
of  the  cult  Just  as  his  regime's  propaganda  offered  a world  of  fantasy  and  ilbsion  for 
the  population  to  believe  in  so  he  was  himself  a participant  in  and  victim  of  that 
fantasy. 
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The  Second  World  War 


Tie  rise  of  Hitler  in  Germany  had  provoked  Stain  to  ditnge  his  foreign  policy,  in  the 
yean,  prior  to  Hitler  s rise,  the  Comntem  chose  to  dssocute  itself  from  the  German 
social  democrats,  arguing  that  social  democracy  was  obiectively  a kind  of  ’social 
fascism'.  Ttroujioul  Eirope.  socul  democrats  and  comirwusts  often  disagreed  more 
WcfentJy  anvor^st  themselves  than  they  dd  with  ther  nyjit-wng  opponents.  However, 
when  Hitler  came  to  power  and  so  openly  expressed  an  interest  in  acquiring 
Lebensroum  for  the  German  people  in  the  east  Stalin  changed  Comntem  policy, 
advocating  instead  the  creation  of  ‘popular  fronts’  which  would  brrig  together 
progressive  and  left-wing  movements  of  dfierent  persuasions  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this,  there  is  evidence  that  throughout  the  1930s,  Stain  was  interested  in  ccming 
to  some  agreement  with  Hitter.  It  has  been  argued  for  example,  that  Stain  had  long 
wished  to  see  a war  between  the  Western  imperial  powers,  and  soc$jit  an  agreement 
with  Germany  to  encourage  that  possibility  (Tucker  1 992: 232)  Although  after  the 
Munich  confererxe  m 1 938,  he  contirxied  to  explore  the  posoWity  of  an  anti- Hitler 
collective  security  pact  with  Britain  and  France,  he  suspected  that  the  Western 
governments  had  similar  motives  to  hs  own  Western  appeasement  of  Hitler  was 
designed  to  turn  Hitter's  attention  to  the  east 

On  23  August  1939.  the  foreign  minsters  of  the  USSR  aid  Germany,  Mdotov  and 
Ribbentrop,  signed  a treaty  of  non-aggressda  Furthermore,  they  added  certain  secret 
protocols  demarcating  the  future  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  countries.  This 
permtted  Stain,  after  Hitter’s  invasion  of  Poland  to  occupy  the  Baltic  states,  substantial 
parts  of  Poland  and  Bessanfc-a,  wtidi  became  the  Moldavian  Soviet  Socaist  Repubk. 

Document  8.1  The  Nazi-Soviet  Pact 

23  August  1939 

Guided  by  Use  desire  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  between  the  USSR  and 
Germany,  and  proceeding  from  the  fundamental  stipulations  of  the  neutrality 
treaty  concluded  in  April  1926,  the  Government  of  the  USSR  and  the 
Government  of  Germany  have  come  to  the  following  agreement: 

Article  1 The  two  contracting  panics  undertake  to  refrain  from  any  act  of 
force,  any  aggressive  act,  ut  any  attack  against  each  other,  either  individually 
or  in  conjunction  widi  other  Powers  . . . 
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Article  4.  Neither  of  the  contracting  juitics  will  join  any  group  of  Powers  which 
directly  or  indirectly  is  directed  against  the  other  party  . . . 

Article  6.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  unless  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  gives  notice  to  terminate  it  one  year  before  its  expiration, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  automatically  prolonged  for  a further  five  years. 

Secret  Additional  Protocol 

[TJhe  two  parties  discussed  in  strictly  confidential  conversation  tlsc  question 
of  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  spheres  of  interest  in  Eastern  Europe. 
These  conversations  led  to  the  following  result: 

1.  In  the  event  of  a territorial  and  political  transformation  in  the  tcrritotics 
belonging  to  the  Kaluc  States  (Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania ) the  northern 
frontier  of  Lithuania  shall  represent  die  frontier  of  the  spheres  of  interest  both 
of  Germany  and  the  USSR  . . . 

2.  In  the  event  of  a territorial  and  political  transformation  of  the  tcrritotics 

belonging  to  die  Polish  state,  the  spheres  of  interest  of  both  Germany  and  the 
USSR  shall  be  bounded  approximately  by  the  line  of  the  rivers  Naiev,  Vistula 
and  San 

3.  Widi  regard  to  Soudi-Eastcrn  Europe,  the  Soviet  side  emphasizes  its 
interest  in  Bessarabia.  The  German  side  declares  complete  political  dhinlrrri- 
semens  in  these  territories. 

Sourer  Jane  Dt/fras  ted.),  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy,  vol.  Ill, 
1933-1941, 1953,  pf>.  359-61. 

A further  secret  protocol  of  28  September  1939  brought  LrJiuanu  into  the  Soviet 
sphere  of  influence. 

Prior  to  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states  in  Jtne  1 940.  the  So-net  government 
tried  to  encourage  the  Fims  to  move  their  border  away  from  Leningrad  in  return  for 
some  territorial  compensation  When  the  Finns  dd  not  prove  forthcoming  the  two 
comtries  found  themselves  at  war.  The  Fimish  war  was  a hurrvfiation  for  Stalin  The 
puiges  of  the  military  had  affected  the  quality  of  the  comnvnd.  The  Soviet  forces  in 
the  Leningrad  military  district  were  tacWaly  unprepared  for  long-drawn-out  battles 
agarist  well-prepared  and  mobie  Fimish  units.  AlthoujJi  they  made  garrs.  ther  losses 
were  high  and  a peace  treaty  was  sifted  in  March  1 940.  In  December  1 939.  the  USSR 
was  expeled  from  the  Leagae  of  Nations.  On  the  positive  side,  the  war  had  revealed 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Soviet  army,  and  gave  it  time  to  make  improvements  before 
the  war  with  Hitler.  Voroshilov's  weaknesses  as  Defence  Cemrriasar  were  recognised 
and  he  was  replaced  n May  1940  by  SJC  Trmosherto. 

On  5 March  1 940.  the  Politburo,  following  a memorandjm  from  Beria,  passed  a 
resolution  to  execute  25,700  Poles.  Belorussians  and  Western  Ukrariians  then  in 
prisons  and  prisoner-of-war  camps,  who  were  deemed  to  be  potentially  hostile  to 
the  Sonet  state.  It  was  to  be  one  of  the  more  rrfamous  episodes  ri  Soviet  history. 
Stalin  hfototov,  Voroshlov  and  Mikoian  were  directly  involved  m the  decision,  and 
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Kalnin  and  Kaganovich  also  agreed  to  the  action  (see  Sakwa  1 999: 250).  The  subse- 
quent massacre  of  4.42 1 Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  forest  was  denied  for  many  years 
by  the  Soviet  government  and  it  was  only  in  April  1 990  Oat  the  Soviet  government 
adnitted  its  responsibility. 


Document  8.2  The  Order  for  the  Execution  of  Poles, 
Belorussians  and  Western  Ukrainians 


L To  direct  the  USSR  NKVD: 

1.  | To  look  at)  the  cases  on  the  14,700  former  Polish  officers,  officials, 
landowners,  police-officers,  intelligence  agents,  gendarmes,  guards  and  jailors, 
who  are  in  prisoner-of-war  camps, 

2.  and  also  the  cases  concerning  the  1 1,000  arrested  and  now  in  tire  prisons 
of  the  Western  regions  of  Ukraine  and  Bclorussia  - members  of  various 
counter-revolutionary  espionage  and  diversionary  organisations,  former 
landowners,  factory-owners  and  deserters  - to  examine  them  under  special 
procedure,  with  the  highest  measure  of  punishment  to  be  applied  - shooting. 

II.  Examination  of  cases  should  proceed  without  calling  the  artested  and 
without  declaring  the  charges,  or  the  decision  to  cud  the  investigation  and  its 
conclusion . . . 

III.  The  examination  of  tire  cases  and  the  pronouncement  of  judgment  is 
to  be  entrusted  to  a troika  consisting  of  c(omradcs)  Mcrkulov,  Kobulov  and 
Bathtakov  ( the  head  of  tire  First  Special  Department  of  the  USSR  NKVD ). 

Sour  if  AG.  Kataikop  and  EA.  Gevurkgva(rds),  Istonia  otechestva  v 
dokumentakh  1917-1991,  w>L  3, 1939-1945,  199S,p.  31. 


ki  the  months  up  to  the  Nazi  attack  on  the  USSR  on  22  June  1941.  Stain  frequently 
received  inteligence  reports  suggesting  that  Hitler  was  preparing  to  attack  However, 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  countenance  the  idea  that  Hitler  would  try  to  fight  a war 
on  two  fronts.  Just  before  the  attack  the  evidence  was  overwhelming.  It  seems  that 
Stalin  simply  refused  to  come  to  grips  with  the  reports.  The  following  letter,  for 
example,  sent  by  V.M  Meriarlov  to  Stain,  Molotov  and  Beria.  contained  information 
coming  ongnally  from  an  ritellgence  source  n the  German  Ministry  of  Economy.  On 
receiving  this  information,  however.  Stalin  simply  asked  for  a new  and  conclusive 
summary  of  all  intelligence  reports.  However,  the  summary  when  was  produced  did 
not  reach  him  before  the  German  attack  (Gorodetsky  1999:  297)  Stain's  refusal  to 
take  advte  and  permit  forces  to  assume  battle  readness  was  a crucial  reason  for  the 
huge  losses  whids  the  Soviet  forces  suffered  in  the  months  following  the  invasion  The 
letter  includes  a reference  to  a TASS  announcement  of  6 )une  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  basis  to  doiit  the  reliability  of  the  Naa-Soriel  pact  Between  3 February  1941 
and  20  )uly  1 94 1 . the  NKVD  was  dvded  into  two  sections:  the  NKGR  deaHng  with 
security,  and  the  NKVD.  dealing  with  internal  affars. 
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Document  8.3  NKGB  Informs  Stalin  of  Forthcoming 
German  Strike 

17 June 1941 
Ahaluiily  Sr/ret 

We  present  intelligence  received  from  die  USSR  NKGB  in  Berlin 
People's  Commissar  of  State  Security  - Mcrkulov  . . . 

Information  Hum  Berlin 

The  source,  working  in  die  headquarters  of  die  German  airforce,  states: 

1 . All  military  preparations  by  Germany  for  an  armed  action  against  the 
USSR  have  been  hilly  completed,  and  the  blow  can  be  expected  at  any  moment . 

2.  At  airforce  headquarters  the  TASS  announcement  of  6 June  was  perceived 
in  a very  ironic  manner.  It  is  emphasised  dial  this  declaration  cannot  have  any 
possible  significance. 

3.  The  flight  targets  of  die  German  airforce  in  the  first  place  arc:  the  ‘Svir 
3'  electric  power  station,  Moscow  factories  producing  parts  for  aeroplanes 
. . . , and  also  motor  repair  services. 

4.  Hungary  will  play  an  aedve  part  in  military  actions  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
Some  German  planes,  mainly  fighters,  are  at  Hungarian  airfields  . . . 

The  source,  working  in  Germany’s  Ministry  of  Economy,  states  diat  die 
appoinunent  has  taken  place  of  die  heads  of  military-economic  administration 
of  the  ‘future  areas’  of  the  occupied  territory  of  the  USSR:  for  the  Caucasus, 
Amonn  has  been  appointed,  one  of  the  leading  workers  of  the  National  Socialist 
Party  of  Dusscldorf;  for  Kiev  - Burandt,  a former  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economy,  who  until  rccendy  worked  in  the  economic  administration  in  France; 
for  Moscow  - Burger,  leader  of  the  chamber  of  finance  in  Stuttgart.  These 
persons  have  all  been  seconded  to  military  service  and  have  departed  for 
Dresden,  which  is  die  assembly  point. 

For  the  general  leadership  of  the  economic  administration  of  the  'occupied 
territories  of  die  USSR'  Shlotera  has  been  appointed  - the  head  of  the  foreign 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  which  is  still  situated  in  Beilin. 

In  die  Ministry  of  Economy  they  arc  saying  that  at  a gathering  of  economic 
managers,  who  arc  intended  for  the  'occupied  territories  of  the  USSR,’ 
Rosenberg  also  spoke  and  declared  that  die  ‘concept  of  die  “Soviet  Union" 
must  be  erased  from  the  geographical  map.' 

Head  of  die  First  Directorate  of  the  NKGB  USSR  Nitin 

Source:  VJi  Vinogradov  el  al.  (rds),  Sckrcty  Gidera  na  Stole  u Stalina,  1995, 
pp.  161-2. 

There  is  evidence  that  Stain  suffered  souse  krid  of  breakdown  after  the  Germsn 
invasion.  German  advances  and  Soviet  casualties  were  so  huge  that  the  situation 
looked  nearly  hopeless.  Stalin  became  depressed  and  revised  to  see  people  for  a 
cotple  of  days  at  the  end  of  June  (Vofkogpnov  1991:  <109).  The  announcement  of 
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the  outbreak  of  hostilities  fell  to  Molotov  instead  of  Stalin  It  was  rot  unti  3 |u>y  that 
Stalin  made  his  frst  speech  to  the  Soviet  people,  admitting  that  the  German  forces 
had  achieved  some  major  initial  successes.  He  tone,  referring  to  the  Soviet  people  as 
his  friends-,  was  musually  warm. 

Document  8.4  Radio  Broadcast,  3 July  1941 

Comrades,  dozens,  brothers  and  asters,  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy'  My  words 
are  addressed  to  you,  my  friends! 

The  perfidious  military  attack  by  Hitlerite  Germany  on  our  Fatherland, 
begun  on  June  22,  is  continuing.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Red 
Army,  and  although  the  enemy's  finest  divisions  and  fines!  air  force  units  have 
already  been  smashed  . . . , dre  enemy  continues  to  push  forward,  hurling  fresh 
forces  to  die  from.  Hitler's  troops  have  succeeded  in  capturing  Lithuania,  a 
considerable  part  of  Latvia,  the  western  part  of  Byelorussia  and  part  ofWestcrn 
Ukraine.  The  fascist  aircraft  arc  extending  the  range  of  their  operations, 
bombing  Murmansk,  Orsha,  Moghikv,  Smolensk,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Sevastopol. 
Grave  danger  overhangs  our  country . . . 

Is  it  really  true  drat  dre  German-fascist  troops  are  invincible,  as  the  braggart 
fascist  propagandists  arc  ceaselessly  blaring  fotth’ 

Of  course  not!  History  shows  drat  there  are  no  invincible  armies  and 
drere  never  have  been  . . . [The  German-fascist  army]  can  be  smashed  and  will 
be  smashed,  as  were  the  armies  of  Napoleon  and  Wilhelm  . . . 

Tire  aim  of  this  national  patriotic  war  is  ...  to  aid  all  the  European  peoples 
giuatuug  under  the  yoke  of  German  fascism  ...  In  tilts  great  war  we  shall  luve 

uuc  allies  in  die  peoples  of  Europe  aud  America In  this  connection,  the 

historic  utterance  of  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Churchill,  regarding  aid 
to  dre  Soviet  Union,  and  the  declaration  of  the  United  States  Government 
signifying  readiness  to  render  aid  to  our  country,  which  can  only  evoke  a feeling 
of  gratitude  in  die  beans  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  fully 
comprehensible  and  symptomatic  . . . 

All  dre  forces  of  the  people  foe  the  destruction  of  the  enemy! 

Forward  to  victory! 

Stunr:  Gtu/rtliuime  Stalin , War  Speeches,  n.d.,  pp.  7, 11. 

The  central  government  Institution  of  the  war  was  the  State  Deferce  Committee, 
which  was  set  up  on  30  Jirte,  and  was  headed  by  Stain  It  lad  5-8  members,  and 
included  Molotov.  Stalin's  deputy.  Malenkov,  as  senior  party  secretary.  Bena.  head 
of  security,  Mikoian  and  Kaganovich,  as  s error  Politburo  members,  Voznesensky, 
head  of  Gosplan  and  Voroshlov.  Stain  also  presided  over  the  Stavka,  or  Supreme 
Command,  whch  coordirated  m fitary  strategy  and  deluded  the  Soviet  Marshals,  the 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  <rtd  the  heads  of  various  services.  Stain's  presence  on 
both  bodies  ensured  proper  coord  nation  between  the  two  bodies,  as  well  as 
preserving  hrs  control  over  all  decision -making 
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Document  8.5  Formation  of  State  Defence  Committee 

The  Presidium  of  ihc  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  VKP(b)  and  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  USSR,  in  view  of 
the  curaordinary  situation  which  has  been  created,  and  with  the  aim  of 
mobilising  all  the  forces  of  the  peoples  of  die  USSR  — , have  tccogniscd  die 
necessity  of  crcadng  a State  Defence  Committee  under  die  leadership  of  c. 
Stalin  I.V. 

All  the  fullness  of  the  power  of  the  state  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Defence  Committee.  All  citizens,  and  all  patty,  soviet,  komsomol  and 
military  organs  must  unconditionally  fulfil  die  decisions  and  instructions  of 
the  Sutc  Defence  Committee. 

Source  A.G.  Kotatkor  and  EA.  GrvHrkora(tdi),  Istotiia  otechestva  v doku- 
mentakfa  1917-1991,  voi.  3, 1939-1945,  1995,  p.  53. 

One  of  the  great  Soviet  achievements  of  the  early  years  of  the  war  was  the  mass 
evacuation  eastwards  of  ndustnes  and  qualified  personnel  A large  percentage  of 
Soviet  industry  had  been  located  in  areas  now  occupied  by  Germany.  Sgnificant 
resources  were  lost  to  the  Germans  immediately,  but  in  the  second  half  of  194 1 
a monthly  average  of  1 65.010  railway  truckloads  of  industrial  equpment  rolled 
eastwards.  The  transportation  of  industries  to  the  east  was  a feat  whkh  the  party’s 
highly  centralised  struct  ires  were  well  stated  for  (Lieberman  1985:  71).  It  was 
nevertheless  not  a smooth  operation,  and  was  largely  improvised.  Sometimes, 
evacuated  goods  were  simply  dumped  to  perm?  empty  trucks  to  return  to  the  (root. 
It  could  not  prevent  the  country's  slide  into  economic  crisis  in  1942  (Barber  and 
Harrison  1991: 129-30). 

An  insist  into  the  magrvtude  of  the  evacuation  operation  can  be  gained  from 
the  following  report  by  tfcputy  chairman  of  the  evacuation  comdl  of  Sovnarkom 
AhJ.  Kosygin  to  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Moscow  party  A.S.  Shcherbakov  about  the 
evacuations  from  Moscow.  The  extract  concerns  the  aviaticn  industry  alone,  and  thus 
corcems  just  a fraction  of  the  evacuation  process. 


Document  8.6  Transportation  from  Moscow 

30  Ntvembtr  1941 

1.  Id  N ai  konuvi  apr  om  (People’s  Commissariat  of  the  Aviation  Industry  | 53 
industrial  enterprises  arc  being  evacuated.  As  of  the  25  November  1941  die 
following  factories  had  been  completely  evacuated  - Nos  84, 241,  482, 293, 
468,476,  OKB-28, 279  and  479;  equipment  from  the  following  factories  has 
been  completely  evacuated  - Nos  1, 22,  207,  445,  51, 240, 294, 289,  219, 
20,  33, 132, 161,  34, 1 19, 120, 145, 261, 469, 213, 214  . . . 

In  factory  No.  24  23  units  of  equipment  remain  to  be  dispatched.  Out  of 
all  die  enterprises  under  Narkomaviaprom,  26,281  units  of  metal-cutting  and 
pressing  equipment,  and  111,  826  working  people,  not  considering  members 
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of  families,  have  been  evacuated;  ako  1 1,414  tons  of  non-fcmius  metal  and 
7,700  tonnes  of  fenous  metal.  18,000  wagons  have  been  used  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  enterprises. 

Stunt:  Af.  Corner  rial,  ledi),  Moskva  voennaia  1941-1945,  1995, 
p.  366. 

Initial  Gennan  advances  were  spectacular.  Smolensk  was  captured  by  mid-jiiy.  and 
by  the  erd  of  August  Leningrad  was  threatened.  However.  instead  of  pressing 
on  towards  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Hiller  veered  south  to  try  and  capture  the 
industrial  heartlands  of  Ukraine  and  the  oil  wealth  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  autumn 
before  Moscow  was  really  threatened,  and  the  Germans  go?  bogged  down  ri  the 
detenonsting  weather  conditions.  Marshal  Zhukov  was  brought  in  to  organise  the 
defence  of  Moscow,  and  in  l»s  memoirs  he  recalled  the  importance  of  the  Soviet 
victory  at  the  subsequent  battle. 

Document  8.7  Zhukov  on  the  Battle  of  Moscow 

The  rout  of  the  German  troops  on  the  approaches  to  Moscow  was  of  great 
significance  for  the  wotid  . . . 

The  German  setbacks  near  Leningrad,  Rostov,  Tikhvin  and  in  the  Battle 
of  Moscow  had  a sobering  effect  on  the  reactionary  circles  in  Japan  and 
Turkey . . . 

The  Gentian  uoops  were  now  on  the  defensive.  To  restore  their  fighting 
efficiency  the  Nazi  military  and  political  lcadctship  had  to  take  a number  of 
enreme  measures  as  well  as  lilt  from  France  and  other  occupied  lands  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  and  fling  them  to  the  Eastern  Theatre.  Germany  liad 
to  resort  to  pressure  on  the  Governments  of  the  satellite  countries  so  that  they 
would  send  more  troops  and  materials  to  the  East.  And  this  served  to  aggravate 
the  political  situation  in  those  countries  . . . 

Stalin  was  in  Moscow,  in  control  of  the  troops  and  weapons,  preparing  the 
enemy’s  defeat.  He  must  be  given  credit  for  the  enormous  work  in  organizing 
necessary  strategic,  material  and  technical  resources  w hich  he  did  as  head  of 
tile  State  Committee  for  Defence  with  the  help  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
People’s  Commissariats.  With  strictness  and  exactness  Stalin  achieved  the  near- 
impossible. 

When  1 am  asked  what  event  in  the  last  war  impressed  me  most,  I always 
say:  die  Battle  of  Moscow. 

In  severe,  often  unbelievably  difficult,  conditions  our  uoops  matured, 
accumulating  battle  wisdom  and  experience,  and  as  soon  as  they  received  the 
minimum  necessary  technical  means  they  turned  from  a reucating  defensive 
force  into  a powerful  offensive  one. 


Stunt:  Stanhal  G.K  Zhukor , The  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Zhukov,  1971 , 
pp.  360-61. 
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It  is  not  dear  hew  sincere  Zhukov  was  in  his  appreciation  of  Stalin’s  contrfcution  to 
the  defence  of  Moscow  and  the  war  effort  in  general.  Stalia  especially  in  the  early 
months.  n\ade  a rwmber  of  mistakes.  For  example,  in  September  1 94 1 . his  refusal  to 
permit  forces  in  Ukraine  led  by  Colonel  General  Kirpcnos  to  make  a tactical  retreat 
was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  Kiev  and  large  numbers  of  men. 

There  is  dearly  mixh  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  was  Stain's  irv:oir*>eterce  tKit 
lay  behnd  the  early  Nazi  successes  and  other  wartime  blunders.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  also  testimony  to  suggest  that  Stalin  coukl  be  an  effective  war-leader.  For 
example  Owcfill  visited  Moscow  in  August  1942  to  report  to  Stain  that  plans  to 
open  a second  front  in  Europe  were  being  postponed.  At  the  same  tme  he  outined 
the  proposed  alternative  Anglo-American  operation  in  North  Afnca.  which  was 
entitled  Torch’.  Qurchilfs  report  of  the  conversation  in  hs  memoirs  is  revealing  of 
Stain’s  mentalty.  Stalin  was  very  inpatient  with  the  dalay  n openng  up  a second  front 
in  Europe.  At  the  same  tme.  as  Churchill  observes,  his  urderstandng  of  the 
implications  of  Torch’  was  impressive. 

Document  8.8  Churchill  on  Stalin 

The  first  two  hours  were  bleak  and  sombre.  I began  at  once  with  the  question 
of  die  Second  Front,  saying  diat  I wished  to  speak  frankly  and  would  like  to 
invite  complete  frankness  from  Stalin  . . . Stalin,  whose  gJumncss  had  by  now 
much  increased,  said  that  as  he  understood  it,  we  were  unable  to  create  a second 
front  with  any  large  force  and  unwilling  even  to  land  six  divisions.  I said  that 
this  was  so.  We  could  land  six  divisions,  but  the  landing  of  them  would  be 
more  harmiul  than  helpful,  for  it  would  gready  injure  die  big  operauon 
planned  for  nett  year.  War  was  war  hut  not  folly,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  invite 
a disaster  wlikh  would  help  nobody  . . . Stalin,  who  had  become  restless,  said 
that  his  views  about  war  were  different.  A man  who  was  not  prepared  to  take 
risks  could  not  win  a war.  Why  were  we  so  afraid  of  the  Germans?  He  could 
not  understand.  His  experience  showed  that  troops  must  be  bloodied  in 
battle  — 

The  moment  had  come  to  bring  ‘Torch’  into  action As  I told  the  whole 

story  Stalin  became  intensely  interested  ...  I then  described  die  military 
advantages  of  treeing  the  Mediterranean,  whence  still  another  front  could  be 
opened . . . 

1 emphasised  that  wc  wanted  to  take  the  strain  oil' the  Russians If  North 

Africa  were  won  this  year  wc  could  nuke  a deadly  attack  upon  Hitler  next  year. 
Tlus  marked  the  turning  point  in  our  convcrsauon.  At  this  pouit  Stalin  seemed 
suddenly  to  grasp  die  strategic  advantages  of ‘Torch’.  He  recounted  four  main 
reasons  fur  it  first,  it  would  hit  Rommel  in  die  back;  second,  it  would  overawe 
Spain,  tlxitxi,  it  would  produce  fighting  between  Germain  and  Frenchmen  in 
France,  and  fourth,  it  would  expose  Italy  to  the  whole  brunt  of  die  war. 

I was  deeply  impressed  widi  this  remarkable  statement.  It  showed  the 
Russian  Dictator's  swift  and  complete  mastery  of  a problem  hidictto  novel  to 
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him.  Very  few  people  alive  could  have  coinpichcnded  in  to  few*  minutes  the 
reasons  w hich  we  had  all  so  long  been  wrestling  with  fur  months.  He  saw  it  all 
in  a lush. 

Stunt:  T.H.  Rttfby  (ed.f,  Stalin,  1966,  pp.  83-1. 

On  1 6 August  1 94 1 , n his  Staff  Order  No.  270.  Stalin  ntrodaced  orders  to  the  effect 
that  no  soldier  should  surrender  to  the  enemy  and  that  famlies  of  soldiers  who 
surrendered  or  deserted  would  lose  ther  state  allowances.  In  )Jy,  the  NKVD  and 
NKGB  had  been  reunted  as  one  in  order  to  better  deal  with  retreating  forces,  and 
according  to  a letter  from  Beria  after  he  was  airested  in  1 95 3.  tens  of  thousands  of 
deserters  were  shot  (Beria  1 994: 6).  However.  Stalm  was  so  frustrated  by  ccntinung 
mihary  setbacks  m the  summer  of  1 942  tfvst  on  28  JiJy  he  sigied  another  dscipfinaiy 
order.  Ths  was  Order  No.  227  of  the  USSR  Defenoe  Ccmmssariat  It  called  for 
special  inits  to  go  behnd  Sowet  forces  and  shoot  any  soldiers  dscovered  desertirg 
ft  was  decided  that  these  unts  would  contain  solders  who  had  spent  time  for  some 
reason  in  entmy-occif-ed  territory,  and  who  therefore  had  something  to  prove  about 
ther  loyalty.  The  tone  and  substance  of  the  order  are  typical  of  Stain's  approach  to 
leadership,  in  peacetime  as  in  war.  Victory  in  the  wa*.  it  could  be  argued,  was  achieved 
with  the  same  methods  that  were  used  in  peacetime  (Bonwetsch  1997: 207). 


Document  8.9  Order  No.  227 

The  enemy  is  throwing  more  and  more  fresh  forces  into  the  fight  and,  regardless 
of  his  losses,  he  is  creeping  forward  and  breaking  into  the  depths  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  seizing  new  districts,  laying  waste  to  our  towns  and  villages, 
raping,  looting  and  murdering  the  population.  Part  of  the  Soudicrti  front  forces 
followed  the  panic-mongers  and  left  Rostov  and  Novocherkassk  without 
serious  resistance,  covering  their  colours  with  disgrace. 

Some  unwise  people  at  the  front  console  themselves  by  saying  we  can  retreat 
still  further  to  the  cast,  as  we  have  so  much  territoiy,  no  much  land,  so  much 
population,  diat  wc  have  no  shortage  of  grain,  and  they  use  diis  to  justify  dicir 
shameful  behaviour  at  the  front . . . 

After  the  lens  of  the  Ukraine,  Bclorussia,  the  Baltic,  the  Donbass  and  other 
regions,  we  have  a lot  less  territory  than  we  had.  So  it  follows  that  there  must 
be  far  fewer  people,  lea  grain,  less  metal,  less  factories  and  mills.  We  have  lost 
more  than  70  million  of  the  population,  more  than  12  million  tons  of  grain 
and  10  millions  tons  of  metal  a year.  Wc  have  even  lost  our  superiority  over 
the  Germans  in  human  resources  and  grain  reserves.  To  retreat  further  would 
mean  to  destroy  ourselves  and  widt  us  our  Motherland. 

Not  unc  inure  step  backwards!  That  has  to  be  our  main  slogan  from 
now  on. 

We  will  no  longer  tolerate  officers  and  commissars,  political  personnel,  units 
and  detachments  abandoning  their  batdc  positions  of  their  own  free  will.  Wc 
will  no  lunger  tulcraic  oQiccrs,  commissars  and  political  personnel  allowing  a 
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few  p anic -mongers  10  determine  tlic  position  on  the  field  of  battle  and  to 
induce  other  fighter*  to  retreat  and  open  die  front  to  the  enemy.  Panic-mongers 
and  cowards  must  be  destroyed  on  the  spot. 

a)  die  retreat  mentality  must  be  decisively  eliminated. 

b)  army  commanders  who  have  allowed  voluntary  abandonment  of  positions 
must  be  removed  and  sent  to  Stafi'HQ  for  immediate  trial  by  military  tribunal. 

c)  une  ui  direc  punitive  batallions  (of  800  men  each)  should  be  fonnrd 
wit  lun  the  limits  of  the  front  to  which  middle -ranking  and  senior  officers  and 
political  officcnt  of  corresponding  rank  are  to  be  sent . . . 

Three  to  five  well-armed  detachments  (up  to  200  men  each)  should  be 
formed  within  an  army  and  placed  dirccdy  behind  unreliable  divisions  and 
they  must  be  nude  to  shoot  the  panic-mongers  and  cowards  an  die  vpo<  in  die 
event  of  panic  and  disorderly  retreat.  Dc (vending  on  circumstance,  from 
five  to  ten  penal  companies  (of  1 50  to  200  men  cadi ) should  be  formed  within 
the  amiy  and  posted  u»  difficult  spots  so  as  to  give  them  a chance  to  atone  with 
their  blood  for  die  crimes  they  have  committed  before  the  Motherland. 

This  order  is  to  be  read  to  all  companies,  squadrons,  batteries,  crews  and 
headquarters. 

Sourer:  Dmitri  VaDtqguut,  Stalin,  1991,  pp.  459-60. 

Order  No.  227  was  an  important  fact or  n disoplinrig  the  Soviet  fortes  dinr$  the 
crucial  autumn  months  of  the  Battle  of  Stain  pad  in  1 941  The  German  forces  were 
in  a very  strong  position  when  on  1 3 September  Zhukov  and  Chief  of  General  Staff, 
AM.  Vasdevsky.  proposed  a plan,  invoMng  forces  from  the  Stalrgrad.  Southwestern 
and  Don  fronts,  which  entaled  sunoundng  and  trappmgtfv*  German  forces.  The  plaa 
entitled  'Operation  Uranus'  and  put  into  operation  on  19  November,  proved  very 
sixcessful  (Beevor  1998: 239-65:  see  also  Erickson  1975: 394^172).  Some  330,000 
German  soldiers,  largely  from  General  Von  Paukis'  Sixth  Army,  were  cau#it  in  the 
trap.  Vasilevsky,  in  his  memoirs,  recaled  the  sixcesslul  operation  as  folows. 


Document  8.10  Germans  Encircled  at  Stalingrad 

During  21  November,  die  forces  of  die  Southwestern,  Stalingrad  and  Don 
fronts,  inflicting  on  the  enemy  huge  losses,  advancing  into  die  deep  rear  of  its 
main  force  and  disrupting  the  administration  of  the  fascist  forces,  continued 
to  fulfil  iu  battle  plan.  On  23  November,  as  a result  of  some  skilfully  completed 
thrusts  converging  in  the  direction  of  Kalach,  the  Southwestern  and  Stalingrad 
fronts  with  die  active  help  of  die  right  wing  of  die  Don  front  cloved  the  ring 
of  encirclement  around  die  main  group  of  Getmans  stationed  ui  the  Stalingrad 
region. 

This  was  the  first  large-scale  encirclement  in  which  die  German -fascist  forces 
had  found  themselves  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  the  second  half  of  die 
day,  military  action  on  all  direc  fronts  to  implement  the  operation,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate,  gradually  increasing  opposition  of  the  stunned  and  surprised 
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enemy,  continued  to  unfold  extremely  successfully  for  us.  Infantry  divisions, 
advancing  behind  tile  mobile  forces  increasingly  made  the  circle  tighter, 
creating  a continuous  inner  front  of  encirclement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
command  of  the  South-Western  and  Stalingrad  fronts  took  measures  to 
as  quickly  and  as  far  as  possible  move  aside  the  outer  front  of  advance  so  as  to 
farther  isolate  the  surrounded  enemy  group  from  its  mam  army.  In  this  way, 
tlie  fast  and  most  crucial  stage  of  the  ads'ancc  operation  was  brilliantly  com- 
pleted. The  strategic  initiative  at  the  Soviet-German  liont  passed  once  more 
to  the  Red  Army. 

Stunt:  AM.  Vaiilenkr , Dclo  moci  zhizru,  1975,  pp.  251-2. 

Victory  at  Stalngrad  was  the  turning  pom  of  the  war.  The  subsequent  victory  at  the 
battle  of  Kursk  in  July  1 943  consolidated  the  Soviet  position,  and  thereafter,  the  Red 
Army  moved  steadily  forward  into  central  Europe. 

Although  the  express  on  ‘Great  Fatherland  W.r’.  as  tt  came  to  be  called,  orggests 
mass  support  for  the  Stain  regme.  it  was  frepjently  very  difficult  to  mobilise  the 
population  In  the  first  months  of  the  wa  in  particular,  when  the  country  was  facing 
catastrophe  and  when  the  nature  of  Germn  atrocities  was  not  yet  dear,  there  were 
some  who  hoped  for  a Nazi  victory.  This  was  particularly  so  in  border  areas  Ike  Lfoaine 
or  the  Baltic  states.  However,  such  sentiments  were  aho  expressed  in  the  bg  cites. 

The  tenson  in  Leningrad  in  late  summer  1 94 1 was  accentuated  by  the  arrival  of 
thcosarvh  of  deserters  and  people  fteehg  the  front,  whom  the  government  made 
periodic  attempts  to  arrest  and  send  way  (Lomagin  1995: 2 1 3).  There  were  simlar 
problems  h Moscow.  The  followhg  agtprop  report  for  example,  llustrates  the  mood 
of  pane  that  existed  h Moscow  in  October  1 94 1 , and  the  treasures  taken  by  Be  party 
to  try  and  ccrnbat  a defeatist  mood  (see  Over/  1 997: 97). 

Document  8.11  Agitprop  Work  in  Moscow 

From  a report  of  the  amt  prop  department  of  tbt  Perromatsit  raikom  party  of  the 
ALuetw  City  Party  Committee  of  the  VKP(b)  (no  earlier  than  20  November  1941) 

During  the  especially  tease  days  of  15,  16, 17,  18  of  October,  when  longer 
queues  were  accumulating  at  die  shops,  all  manner  of  false  provocative  rumours 
were  spread,  anti-Semitic  moods  were  manifest  etc.,  all  die  attention  of  die 
department  of  propaganda  and  agitation  was  concentrated  on  putting  a 
revolutionary  order  into  place,  both  in  the  lactones  and  on  die  streets.  There 
was  ctcaicd  a special  section  of  agitator  -communists  consisting  of  45  pet  sans, 
on  wlikh  fell  die  task  of  catrying  forward  a mass  explanatory  work  in  queues, 
bombshelters,  tram  stops  to  destroy  die  false  provocative  tumours  and  to 
fish  out  provocateurs,  panic-mongers,  hooligans.  During  those  days  a brigade 
of  agitators  worked  literally  day  and  night,  doing  an  enormous  work.  Many 
suspicious  elements  were  with  the  help  of  the  agitators  delivered  over  to  the 
organs  of  the  police. 
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For  example,  on  one  such  occasion,  one  evening,  dunng  an  air  raid  warning, 
a group  of  young  people  standing  by  the  gates  of  a house  on  Volochacvsky 
Street  was  approached  by  a man  in  a red-atmy  uniform.  A conversation  began. 
This  'red-army  man'  tried  to  persuade  them  that  the  front  was  near  and  that 
Moscow  would  inevitably  fall,  and  that  Stalin  and  Molotov  were  arguing  over 
how  to  surrender  Moscow  - with  or  witltout  a fight.  Stalin  was  for  a battle,  and 
therefore  there  would  inevitably  be  bombings . . . 

Listening  to  this  conversation  the  agitator  Anisimov,  pretending  to  be  a 
simpleton,  advised  him  to  go  out  into  the  entrance  of  the  house,  where  a lamp 
was  burning,  and  at  that  very  moment  he  contacted  the  organs  of  the  police, 
and  the  Hitlerite  spy  was  arrested  at  that  very  place. 

Head  of  Department  of  Agitation  and  Propaganda 
Petvomaisky  RK  VKP(b)  Zhidkova 

Stunt  Izvestiia  TsK  KPSS,  1991,  Nt.  1,  p.  217. 

Stalin  was  extremely  suspicious  of  potential'/  hostile  opinion  at  home.  He  regarded 
certain  national  groups  as  essentially  subversive  and  ordered  their  deportation. 
AVeady  on  28  Augint  1 941, the  Presidum  of  the  Supreme  Sovet  issued  the  followng 
directive,  ordering  the  deportation  of  the  Volga  Germans 
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Document  8.12  Deportation  of  Volga  Germans 

According  to  reliable  data  received  by  the  military  authorities,  there  are  among 
tire  German  population  living  in  the  Volga  area,  tens  of  thousands  of  saboteurs 
and  spies  who  at  a given  signal  from  Germany  arc  going  to  set  off  explosions 
in  the  Vnlgi  regions  inhabited  by  Gennons  . . . 

In  order  to  avoid  such  undesirable  occurrences die  Presidium  of  die 

Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  considers  it  necessary  to  resetde  the  whole 
German  population,  living  in  the  Volga  region  . . . 

Rich  arable  land  has  been  set  aside  for  the  settlement  in  Novosibirsk  and 
Omsk  oblasts,  the  Altai,  Kazakhstan  and  other  neighbouring  areas. 

In  this  connection,  the  State  Defence  Committee  has  been  instructed  to 
immediately  resettle  all  Volga  Germans  and  to  provide  them  with  land  in  the 
new  legions. 


Stunt  A.G.  Ktlasker  and  EA.  Gtvutkova  (tdi),  Istociia  occchcstva  v 
dokumentakh  1917-1991,  vd.  3, 1939-1945, 1995, pp.  120-1. 

Folewng  the  order.  400.000  Volga  Germans  wat  deported  m August  1 94 1 . and  tt»s 
was  the  prelude  to  numerous  mass  deportations  in  the  folkiwng  years.  A total  of  I . I 
milion  Soviet  Germans,  1 2 mrlion  Western  Ukrainans  and  Western  Belorussians, 
and  a substantial  proportion  of  the  Balk<r.  Chechen,  Crimean  Tata".  Ingush.  Kalmyk. 
Karat  hai.  Meskhetian  and  Sovt«  Greek  populations,  were  deported  Fixthermore. 
during  post-war  collectMsation  substantial  r umbers  of  Baltic  ’kulaks’  were  also  sent 
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into  exile.  It  ft  estimated  that  nearly  3.3  rrvllon  people  were  exiled  or  resettled 
between  19-11  and  19-18  (RW.  Davies  et  of.  199-1  79;  Ward  1999:  196).  The 
deportations,  often  by  cattle  truck.  took  place  in  appalling  condtions.  and  hundedi 
ofthcosards  ded  en  route. 

The  party  was  well  aware  of  the  need  to  raise  public  morale.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Stain  chose  to  tik  of  a 'naticoul  patriotic  war’ m hs  speeds  of  3 fuly  1 94 1 . 
It  was  undear  whether  the  Russian  popdaticn's  loyalty  lay  with  the  Soviet  system 
or  tie  Russian  nation  Wartime  propaganda  stressed  the  national  patriotic'  theme. 
The  following  poster  by  kakly  Toidze.  which  employs  the  emotionally  powerful  idea 
of  the  'motherland'  and  invites  companion  with  the  famous  Kitchener  poster  of  the 
First  World  War,  was  released  in  the  simmer  of  1 94 1 . The  mother  in  the  poster 
invites  the  audience  to  make  the  oath  of  commitment  which  she  is  holdirg  up  and 
whidi  is  transited  below. 


Document  8.13  *The  Mother  Country  Calls' 

[See  opposite] 

Stunt-  Roman  State  Library  CMiitian. 

Military  Oath 

I,  a citizen  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialiat  Republics,  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
Worker- Peasant  Army,  take  an  oath  and  solemnly  swear  to  be  an  honest,  brave, 
disciplined  and  vigilant  fighter,  to  strictly  protect  military  and  state  secrecy, 
uiu|ucttioaingly  to  fulfil  all  military  regulations  and  orders  of  commanders  and 
bosses. 

I swear  to  honestly  learn  my  military  task,  to  use  all  means  to  guatd  military 
and  people's  property  and  to  my  last  breath  to  be  true  to  my  people,  to  my 
Soviet  homeland  and  my  Worker-Peasant  government. 

At  die  order  of  die  Wotker- Peasant  government  I am  always  icadv  to  go  to  the 
defence  of  my  homeland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and,  as  a 
warrior  of  the  Wockcr-Pcasani  Red  Army,  I swear  to  defend  her  manfully, 
skilfully,  wotthily  and  honourably,  not  sparing  my  life  or  blood  for  die  purpose 
of  achieving  a total  victory  over  our  enemies. 

If,  by  malicious  intent,  I break  this  solemn  vow,  then  let  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  Soviet  law  overtake  me:  the  universal  halted  and  contempt  of  the  toilers  . 

Although  the  idea  of  the  'matherliixf  was  designed  to  appeal  to  Russian  patriotic 
sentiments,  the  mihary  oath  on  Toidze's  poster  suggests  a Soviet  patriotism. 
Rushan  patriotic  themes  are  more  clearly  evident  ri  the  folcrwing  collection  of  stamps 
issued  in  1 944.  They  are  conmemoratrves  of  war  medals:  the  Order  of  the  Patriotic 
War  (top  left):  the  Order  of  Alexander  Nevsky  (top  right):  the  Order  of  Field  Marshal 
Suvorov  (bottom  left);  and  the  Order  of  Feld  Marshal  Kutuzov  (bottom  right).  The 
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[Document  8. 1 3] 


reference  to  pre-revoh/tiorary  Russian  war  h ernes  Austrates  the  way  in  which 
the  regime  made  use  of  patriotic  Russian'  themes  in  its  propaganda  (see  also 
Document  9.7). 

Document  8.14  Stamps  Commemorate  Russia's 
Military  Past 

[See  page  1 32] 

Sourer:  Anthony  Rhodes,  Propaganda,  The  Art  of  Persuasion:  Wutid  War  II, 

1993,  p.  237. 
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Russian  patriotic  sentiments  are  also  e.-Jent  in  Stalin’s  speedi  at  a victory  banquet  in 
honour  of  Red  Amy  CcmnarxJers  on  24  May  1945.  Indeed  the  speech  is  often 
cited  as  an  exarrpte  of  Stain's  enthusiasm  for  a certain  kind  of  mlitamtk  Russian 
nationalism  The  speech  also  contains  an  admisacn  by  Stain  that  mistakes  were  made 
In  the  early  years  of  the  war. 

Document  8.15  Stalin's  Toast  to  the  Russian  People 

Comrades,  permit  me  to  propose  one  more,  last  toast. 

I would  like  to  propose  a toast  to  the  health  of  our  Soviet  people,  and  in  the 
first  place,  the  Russian  people.  {Loud  and  prolonged  applause  and  shouts  of 
'Hurrah'.) 
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I drink  in  the  lint  place  to  the  health  of  the  Rimun  people  became  it  is 
the  moat  outstanding  nation  of  all  the  nation*  which  make  up  the  Soviet 
Union 

I propose  a toaat  to  the  Ruiuan  people  not  only  because  it  1*  the  leading 
people,  but  also  because  of  its  clear  mind,  stable  character  and  patience. 

I raise  a toast  to  the  health  of  the  Russian  people  because  in  this  war  it 
deserves  to  be  recognised  as  the  leading  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  all 
the  peoples  of  our  country. 

Oui  government  made  not  a lew  errors.  We  went  through  desperate  times 
in  1941-1942,  when  our  army  was  retreating,  abandoning  our  own  villages 
and  cities  of  Ukraine,  Bclorussia,  Moldavia,  the  Leningrad  oblast,  the  Baltic 
area  and  the  Karclo- Finnish  Republic,  abandoning  them  because  there  was  no 
other  way  out.  A different  people  could  have  said  to  the  Government:  ‘You  have 
failed  to  justify  our  expectations.  Go  aw-ay.  We  shall  install  another  government 
which  will  conclude  peace  with  Germany  and  assure  us  a quiet  life.'  But  the 
Russian  people  did  not  do  this  because  it  trusted  the  correctness  of  the  policy' 
of  its  government,  and  it  nude  sacrifices  to  ensure  the  rout  of  Germany.  This 
confidence  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  Soviet  Government  prov  ed  10  be  that 
decisive  force  which  ensured  rhe  historic  victory  over  the  enemy  of  humanity 
-over  fascism. 

Thanks  to  it,  to  the  Russian  people,  for  this  confidence! 

To  tlic  health  of  the  Russian  people!  (Sunny  and  prahmjftd  applauu.) 

Stunt:  Pravda,  25  May  1945,  p.  1. 

Throughout  the  war.  writers  and  artists  of  all  knds  were  harnessed  to  support  the 
war  effort  The  war  predated  an  outburst  of  creative  activity  and  a drstnetive  wartime 
culture  (see  Sines  1995).  One  of  the  most  widely  krvown  writers  of  the  time  was 
Konstantin  Simonov.  rts  poem  Wat  for  Me’,  written  in  the  summer  of  1 94 1 . became 
a very  popular  wartime  ballard.  SoWers  would  send  copes  of  It  home,  and  it  provoked 
replies  wtveh  were  then  reputlished  in  frontline  newspapers.  At  least  ten  composers 
set  it  to  music  (Rothstem  1 995: 84-5). 

Document  8.16  Simonov’s  ‘Wait  for  Me’ 

Wail  foe  me,  and  I’ll  come  back, 

Bui  wail  wuh  might  and  main. 

Wait  through  ilie  gloom  and  rack 
Of  autumn's  yellow  rain. 

Wait  when  snowstorms  fill  die  way. 

Wait  in  summer’s  heal. 

Wait  when,  false  to  yesterday, 

Odiers  do  not  wail  . . . 
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Wait  foe  me  and  I’D  come  back. 

Defying  death.  When  be 

Who  could  noc  wait  shall  call  it  luck 

Only,  let  it  be. 

They  cannot  know,  who  did  not  wait. 

How  in  die  midst  of  lire 

Your  waiting  saved  me  from  my  fate. 

Your  waiting  and  desire. 

Why  I still  am  living,  we 
Shall  know,  just  I and  you: 

You  knew  how  to  wait  for  me 
As  no  odicr  knew. 

Source  /uma  ran  Gtl.lt rn  and  Richard  Stilts  ( ids ),  Mass  Culture  in  Soviet 
Russia,  1995,  pp.  335-0. 

The  siege  of  Leringrad  known  as  The  1 ,000  day  siege',  began  in  September  1 94 1 and 
lasted  until  Janu»y  1 944.  The  only  link  between  the  dty  and  the  outside  world  was 
across  the  frozen  Lake  Ladoga,  and  condbons  withn  the  city  were  extremely  diff toil. 
The  suffering  of  the  siege,  however,  also  brought  people  together  and  provoked 
some  of  the  most  memorable  wnting  of  the  war.  For  example,  the  work  of  the  poet 
and  prose-writer,  Vera  Inber.  captured  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  very  effectively. 
Her  collection  of  poems  7he  Soul  of  Litiv^nx)  (1942)  was  followed  after  the  war  by 
the  publication  of  her  wartime  diary.  The  followrig  extract  from  the  diary  ilustrates 
the  sense  of  civic  responsibility  whch  pervaded  Leningrad  during  the  siege,  as  well  as 
the  resourtefiihess  of  the  population. 

Document  8,17  The  Siege  of  Leningrad 

19th  Mar  Js.  1942.  Sunday . Enning 

Wc  have  |ust  learned  dial  in  the  morning  trucks  loaded  with  shells  were  set  on 
lire  by  German  bombs  on  die  line  near  Rzhcvka. 

I am  now  doing  very  Utile  work  and  this  torments  me.  The  poem  has  been 
pushed  aside,  scattered  irretrievably.  On  top  of  diis,  the  stove  drives  me  mad. 
It  is  cold  and  it  smokes,  and  where  wc  shall  find  anyone  to  repair  it  and  sweep 
the  chimney,  God  only  knows.  It  seems  that  there  was  a chimney  sweep  but 
he  died  a few  days  ago  . . . 

The  entire  populauon  of  die  city,  everyone  who  is  capable  ofbokding  a spade 
or  a crowbar,  deans  the  streets.  And  diat  is  rather  like  putting  a soiled  North 
Pole  in  order.  All  is  chaos  - blocks  of  ice,  frozen  hummocks  of  rubbish, 
stalactites  of  sewage.  There  are  many  volunteers.  The  Leningrad  Pravda 
published  an  interview  with  clcvcn-ycar-ald  Fima  Ozerkin  from  Ligovskaya 
Street.  Fima  said: 
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‘Nobody  ordered  us  to  dean  up  the  courtyard,  we  did  it  of  our  own  bee  will. 
Have  you  noticed  the  large  snow  mound  in  our  yard  is  no  more?  That  is  because 
Tolya  and  I cleared  it  up.  Tomorrow  we  shall  do  some  more  dearing.' 

We  arc  moved  when  we  see  a piece  of  dear  pavement  on  the  quayside  or  on 
the  bridge.  To  us  it  seems  as  beautiful  as  a tlowcr-sircwn  glade. 

And  a vdlow-faced  bloated-up  woman,  wearing  a smoke -blackened  fur  coat 
- she  can’t  have  taken  it  off  all  winter  - leaned  on  a crowbar,  gazing  at  a scrap 
of  asphalt,  cleaned  by  her.  And  then  she  went  back  to  work. 

A new  idea  in  the  dty  - everyone  is  carrying  pine  and  fit  branches.  They 
contain  vitamins,  and  we  drink  an  extract  of  pine  needles.  The  bark  is  sliced  off 
oak  trees,  particularly  the  young  ones,  up  to  the  height  of  a human  adult.  It  is 
boiled  and  drunk  in  or  da-  to  prevent  stomadt  disorders.  There  is  a kit  of  tannin 
in  the  lurk,  and  this  is  a binding  substance.  But  the  stripped  trees  look  like  a 
human  being  without  skin  . . . 

Anything  1 do  makes  me  terribly  tired.  What  am  I afraid  of?  Not  the 
bombing,  not  the  shells,  not  the  hunger,  but  a spiritual  exhaustion  - the  limit 
of  tiredness,  when  one  begins  to  hate  tilings,  sounds  and  objects. 

Stunt:  Vera  Inker , Leningrad  Diary,  1971,  pp.  73-4. 

The  war  experience  was  coe  that  many  people  recaled  with  some  fonctoess.  The 
atmosphere  was  freer.  There  was  a sense  that  people  were  trviy  engaged  in  fighting 
an  enemy  rather  than  artifo<dy  created  'enemies  of  the  people'.  The  wartime  spirit 
did  not  last  long  after  1 945,  althoujji  it  can  be  argued  that  the  sense  of  community 
that  it  engendered  prepared  the  ground  for  the  thaw  of  the  1 950s  (Mandelstam  1 976: 
39 1 ).  The  party  re-estabfched  its  control  and  the  vetory  of  the  'Great  Fatherland 
War'  became  a central  theme  of  its  post-war  propaganda  The  defeat  of  fascism  it 
was  argued,  was  primarily  doe  to  the  leadership  of  Stalin  and  the  party.  The  Soviet 
system  itself  was  declared  to  be  the  winner  (see  also  Document  4. 1 6). 

Yet  the  Soviet  victory  in  the  Second  World  War  came  at  a terrible  price  It  has 
been  estimated  that  total  losses  due  to  premature  death  amounted  to  a total  of  26 
mllion.  one  in  e#it  of  the  pre-war  population  aid  indudng  at  least  8.7  mi  lion  soldiers. 
Of  the  1 5 milicn  or  more  crvlians  who  died,  over  2.5  mfllon  were  Jews  exterminated 
by  Naari.  and  800.000  died  in  the  Lenir^rad  aege  Most  of  the  losses  were  due  to 
malnouriihment  and  ill-treatment  in  ocopred  territory,  and  in  the  harsh  cond icons 
withn  the  comtry  itself  where  food  was  scarce  and  sickness  widespread.  According 
to  official  statistics  some  622X03  ded  in  the  labour  camps  in  194 1 -45  (RW.  Davies 
et  ab  1 994: 79).  to  addition  to  the  loss  of  population  the  country  lost  about  a thrd 
of  its  pre-war  wealth 
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Soviet  ideology  stressed  two  dimensions  of  Marxism:  Ivstorical  materialism  a theory 
of  social  development;  arx!  dalecbcal  materialism,  a philosophy  of  science  Dialectical 
materialism  dd  not  argue  foe  the  crude  redaction  of  ail  things  to  physical  partides; 
rather,  it  suggested,  matter  has  evolved  through  various  stages  and  qualitative 
transformations  to  produce  different  levels  of  being.  By  this  argamenL  physics,  biology, 
aid  the  social  sciences,  representing  different  spheres  of  being  have  ther  own  distinct 
laws.  Thus  the  distinctive  nature  of  human  sooety  was  preserved  without  destroying 
the  matembt  worldview  (Graham  1993:  100-3). 

The  1920s  saw  a concerted  attempt  by  Scwet  intellectuals  to  create  a Marxist 
philosophy  of  mind  based  on  dialectical  principles.  One  of  the  foremost  thinkers 
m this  process  was  the  psychologist  LS  Vygotsky.  Mich  rufuenced  by  Marxist  thought 
Vygotsky  argued  ri  his  7houglt  ard  Language  (1934)  that  the  human  mind  has  its 
origins  its  the  biological  and  socxo-histoncal  levds  of  being.  Although  rooted  in  the 
bdogcaL  'amniaf  level  of  bang,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  qualitatively  transformed 
into  a hjrtier  state  by  the  dialectical  riteractrin  of  thou^it  and  language  This  ar  gument 
was  ri  direct  contrast  to  the  thinkirg  of  French  psychologistjean  Raget  who  su^ested 
that  indvidual  thought  patterns  precede  the  sociy  dimension  (see  ^so  Bakhurst  1991: 
59-90). 

Document  9.1  Vygotsky  on  the  Development  of 
Thought  and  Language 

The  development  of  thought  is,  to  Piaget,  a story  of  die  gradual  socialization 
of  deeply  intimate,  personal,  autistic  menial  states.  Even  social  speech  Ls 
represented  as  following,  not  preceding,  egocentric  speech. 

The  hypothesis  we  propose  reversed  this  course  . . . We  consider  diat  the 
total  development  runs  as  follows  The  primary  fiinction  of  speech,  in  both 
children  and  adults,  is  communication,  social  contact.  The  earliest  speech  of 
the  child  is  therefore  essentially  social.  At  first  it  is  global  and  multifunctional, 
later  its  functions  become  differentiated.  At  a certain  age  die  social  speech  of 
the  child  is  quite  sharply  divided  into  egocentric  and  communicative  speech. 
(We  preier  to  use  the  term  temmunuatirt  for  the  fottn  of  speech  that  Piaget 
calls  >oiid/isof  as  though  it  had  been  something  else  before  becoming  social. 
From  our  point  of  view,  the  two  forms,  communicative  and  egocentric,  arc 
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boch  social,  though  their  functions  differ.)  Egocentric  speech  emerges  when 
die  child  transfers  social,  collaboraiive  forms  uf  behavior  to  the  spbeic  of 
intcr-pcisonal  psychic  functions  ...  In  our  conception,  the  uuc  direction 
of  the  development  of  thinking  is  not  from  the  individual  to  the  socialized,  but 
from  the  social  to  the  individual . . . 

The  nature  of  the  development  itself  changes  from  biological  to  socio- 
hisuirical.  Verbal  thought  is  not  an  innate  natural  form  of  behavior  but  is 
determined  by  a historical-cultural  process  and  has  specific  properties  and 
laws  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  natural  forms  of  thought  and  speech.  Once 
we  acknowledge  the  histoiical  character  of  verbal  thought,  we  must  consider 
it  subject  to  all  the  premises  of  histoiical  materialism,  which  arc  valid  lor  any 
historical  phenomenon  in  human  society.  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  on  this 
level  the  development  of  behavior  will  be  governed  essentially  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  histoiical  development  of  human  society. 

Scant:  lertn  Graham,  Science  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  1993, 
pp.  105, 106.  (Far  whale  text,  let  VtfxBky,  1962.) 

Vyjptsky's  thir*3ng  although  it  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  m»d-  1930s,  was  part  of  a 
broader  psychdogkal  and  educational  attempt  to  place  the  development  of  mind 
in  a seed  context  The  dominant  educational  theory  of  the  1 920s  was  the  idea  of 
’pol /technical’  education.  This  was  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  banters  between 
the  school  and  the  workplace  Schools  were  to  be  equipped  with  workshops,  and 
children  would  contone  academic  study  with  the  experience  of  product ve  Labour. 
Teachers  were  supposed  to  em trace  an  interdisoplnary  ’complex'  method  of 
education  which  h volved  selecting  themes  which  could  be  e retraced  by  a variety 
of  disopfines.  A related  idea  was  ‘pedology’,  a dsciplne  combinng  pedagogy  and 
psychology  which  attempted  to  systematically  analyse  the  range  of  influences  on  the 
yorng  child  and  whch  also  soc$jit  an  end  to  the  dvtt*on  between  the  classroom  and 
the  outside  world 

A yet  more  radical  idea,  put  forward  by  the  theorist  VW.  Shign  was  the  'wrthemg 
a/ray  of  the  school'  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  artificial  d vision  between  school 
and  life  Thn  kind  of  radicalism  became  popiiar  m the  winter  of  1 929-30.  when  there 
were  severe  labour  shortages.  By  the  end  of  1930.  ail  schools  were  requred  to  be 
linked  to  an  enterprise,  in  order  to  prepare  ther  students  for  He  in  the  workplace. 
Teachers  were  encouraged  to  use  the  'project  method’:  to  send  pupils  out  of  the 
classroom  to  do  project  work  in  the  community.  In  practice,  however,  many  teachers 
did  not  adept  these  irnovations.  The  atmosphere  became  very  politicised  and  many 
of  the  elder  teachers  left  to  be  replaced  by  a new  generation  of  Red  Specialists’. 

The  following  poster  by  Elizaveta  Ignatovich  illustrates  the  emphasis  on  poly- 
tedmcal  education  dang  the  first  five  Year  Plan.  The  text  in  the  top  right-hand 
comer  of  the  poster  says:  The  link  between  education  and  productive  work  is  a 
powetfiJ  weapon  h the  hands  of  the  proletariat  for  the  creation  of  the  new  man.’ 
The  text  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster  reads;  The  struggle  for  the  polytednical  school 
is  a strugjrte  for  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  cadres,  for  a dass  communist  education.’  The 
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dea$yi  of  the  poster  refects  the  tradticvr  of  constructivism  in  Russian  and  Soviet  ait. 
in  wtich  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  aesthete  depiction  of  rrutenals  and  technology. 

Document  9.2  'The  Struggle  for  the  Polytechnieal  School 
is  the  Struggle  for  the  Five  Year  Plan’  (1931) 


Satiric  Thr  Merrtl  C.  Berman  Collection. 

Quantitatively.  the  primary  and  secondly  education  system  expanded  irrpressively 
daring  the  first  Five  Year  Ran.  For  ectmple.  between  1928  and  1930.  the  number 
of  elementary  schools  in  the  Russian  republic  increased  from  85.000  to  over  1 02.COO. 
and  enrolment  increased  from  7.9  million  to  1 1.3  inllico.  There  was  a massive 
expansion  in  the  Schools  for  Collective  Farm  Youth  and  Factory  Apprenticeship 
Schools.  At  the  same  time,  the  edacational  experimenlalism  of  1929-30  was  soon 
reversed.  The  successes  masked  considerable  disorganisation  and  lack  of  quality 
(Holmes  1991:  129.  1 34-6).  Already  in  1931.  the  goverrment  became  concerned 
by  the  lack  of  systematic  education  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  deckled  to 
damp  down  on  educational  radcalism.  On  25  Auflist  1 93 1 . the  Central  Committee 
passed  a resobtion  condemning  'frivolous  and  hair-traned  schemes’. 

Document  9.3  The  Basic  Tasks  of  the  School 

The  Central  Committee  considers  d\c  fundamental  inadtifuacy  of  the  schools 
at  die  present  moment  to  be  dicir  inability  to  provide  general  education 
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in  sufficient  volume  and  their  unsatisfactory  volution  of  the  problem 
of  producing  fully  educated  people,  with  knowledge  of  the  basic  sciences 
(physics,  chemistry,  mathematic!,  one's  native  language,  geography,  etc.),  for 
the  technical  colleges  and  for  higher  education  generally.  Because  of  this  the 
polytcchnicol  transformation  of  the  schools  in  many  instances  takes  on  a formal 
character  and  foils  to  prepare  childrcu  as  comprehensively  developed  builders 
of  socialism  who  combine  theory  and  practice  and  have  a mastery  of  technical 
knowledge 

While  introducing  in  the  Soviet  schools  various  new  teaching  methods  that 
can  advance  the  education  of  active  participants  in  socialist  construction,  it 
is  necessary  to  struggle  resolutely  against  frivolous  and  hair-brained  schemes 
in  tcoclung  methods  which  have  not  previously  been  tested  in  practice,  as  has 
been  especially  vividly  manifested  in  the  application  of  the  so-called  'project 
method’.  The  attempts,  deduced  from  Use  anti- Leninist  theory  of  the  ‘dying 
out  of  die  school',  to  put  the  so-called  ‘project  method’  at  die  basis  of  all  school 
work  base  in  fact  led  to  die  destruction  of  the  school. 

Source  Robert  Me  Neal  <ed.).  Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  the  CPSU. 

Vol.  3,  The  Stalin  Years:  1929-1953, 1974,  p.  110. 

In  February  1933.  a regulation  for  elementary  schools  reinstated  the  textbook  as 
the  principal  teaching  aid  The  new  'stable  textbooks’  were  a reaction  to  the  so- 
called  "journal-textbooks',  in  wbch  the  cutriculim  could  be  added  to  or  changed  with 
the  addtion  or  removal  of  new  pages.  "Stable  textbooks'  were  a valuaUe  means  of 
controling  the  information  passed  to  pupis.  and  also  keeping  control  of  the  teachers. 
It  became  much  harder  for  those  who  disagreed  with  the  official  line  to  depart  from 
the  formal  tunic ulim. 

The  pedagogical  dlemmas  of  the  new  system  are  described  m the  fedowirg  extract 
from  an  interview  with  Tatiana  Khodotovich,  a teacher  who  became  a him  an  limits 
activist  in  the  Brezhnev  era  Khodorovrth  jyew  up  in  a tamly  of  noble  background 
and  taught  Russian  language  and  literatcre  at  high  school  from  1948-51 . However, 
she  reacted  against  the  political  nature  of  the  education  and  eventually  left  the 
profession.  She  dslked  the  retirement  to  teach  and  sing  the  praises  of  Stalrvst 
poets  ike  Vasily  Lebedev-Kumach  (see  Docunent  7.1 5).  In  general,  the  value  of  oral 
history  is  that  it  takes  one  beyond  the  written  record  into  events  as  they  are  actually 
experienced.  In  regard  to  Soviet  education,  this  can  give  an  insight  into  what  can  be 
caled  the  'hidden  curricuLm’.  whit  actually  happened  in  the  classroom  (Holmes 
1997:283). 

Document  9.4  The  Teacher's  Dilemma 

I saw  with  honor  what  I was  teaching  them.  One  would  think  that  there  can 
be  no  politics  in  the  Russian  language.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  pure  politics 
. . . because  all  the  exercises,  all  the  examples  which  were  demanded  from  the 
pupils  for  them  to  illustrate  some  grammatical  rule,  all  tills  was  full  of  words 
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like  ‘communis is',  ‘socialism’, . . . ‘we  invented  everything’, ...  ‘all  iliis  is  the 
aeluevemeut  of  the  Soviet  state’, . . . ‘our  Soviet  state  is  oue  family  of  unions’ 
. . . The  textbooks  were  hill  of  all  this.  The  teacher  only  had  the  right  to  use 
so-called  ‘stable  textbooks’ ...  I could  not  avoid  this  for  various  reasons. 
Firstly,  no  one  would  have  given  me  the  chance,  because  teachers’  lessons  were 
inspected.  People  would  come  into  classes  - methodologists,  the  director  of 
tlie  school.  Tlic  director  had  to  be  a member  of  the  paity  - that  was  strictly  the 
case.  There  was  nothing  I could  change,  and  1 did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  1 
could  only,  as  they  say  now,  tell  them  something  ‘on  the  side',  say  something 
to  the  pupils  which  was  not  in  the  textbook.  But  at  the  same  time,  I had  to  say 
to  them:  ‘I  am  going  to  tell  you  something,  say  about  Tsvctacva  or  Pushkin, 
but  not  as  it  is  written  in  your  textbook  but  how  it  was  in  reality,  but  just  you 
be  careful  not  to  tdl  anyone  about  this,  otherwise  I will  not  be  able  to  work 

with  you.’ I understood  that  I was  lying  to  them,  telling  them  to  study 

tlic  poetry  of  say,  Lebedcv-Kumach  . . . , bad  verse,  badly  written,  with  a 
disgusting  idea;  but  one  had  to  say  that  these  verses  were  remarkable.  Why  did 
I have  to  say  that?  Not  in  older  to  save  myself,  i.c.  to  go  on  working  at  the 
school  and  to  feed  my  children,  but  also  because  I understood  vety  well  that 
the  pupils  would  soon  finish  their  tenth  class  and  go  on  fiinhcr  to  tlic  institutes 
and  universities . . . And  what  would  they  answer  in  their  exams  to  these 
academic  institutions,  if  1 told  them  that  these  were  bad  verses,  if  I told  them 
the  truth? ...  So  I decided  that  I would  leave  the  school. 

Scant:  Interview  between  Tatiana  Khaderovtb  and  Philip  BoMrjer,  Paris , 
Mmrth  1997. 

The  rackal  education  poOdes  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan  somtsiir.es  got  out  of  control 
For  example,  there  was  a purge  of  library  stocks  that  were  deemed  potentially 
anti-Soviet  However,  it  was  so  extensive  that  at  one  point  even  top  party  leaders 
were  having  their  books  removed.  For  example,  Emilian  Yaroslavsky  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Politburo  on  I S September  1932  complaimng  that  the  process 
had  got  out  of  hand  and  suggesting  that  the  Central  Committee  should  investigate 
the  problem. 

Document  9.5  The  ‘Purge’  of  the  Libraries 

It  has  become  known  to  me  that  in  almost  all  the  libraries  in  the  Iasi  two  years 
the  book  collection  has  been  devastated.  It  has  taken  place  under  the  banner 
of  the  ‘purge’  from  the  book  collection  of  any  kind  of  ideologically  uneven  and 
harmfiil  literature  on  die  basis  of  the  general  instruction  given  our  in  1930  by 
NKPros  [the  People's  Commissariat  ofEnlighicnmcnt].  This  instruction  was 
concretised  by  separate  ONO  [Departments  of  Popular  Education]  lists  and 
led  to  die  fallowing  consequences. 

The  following  material  has  been  withdrawn  all  anti-religious  literature, 
exposing  religion  on  the  basis  of  natural  science  data  (In  spite  of  Lenin’s 
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directions  io  use  sudi  litcratuic  widely);  all  trade  union  litcratuic  released  prior 
io  the  fifth  plenum  of  the  8th  convocation  af  tlie  VTsSPS  | All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions];  literature  about  unemployment  and  continuous 
service  - on  the  move  to  the  seven-hour  working  day;  almost  all  mass  litcratuic 
on  cooperatives,  social  insurance,  protection  of  work,  kolkhoz  and  sovkhoz 
construction,  published  prior  to  1930-31;  all  idealistic  philosophy,  with  the 
exception  of  Kant  and  Hegel;  the  works  of  Spenser,  Smimel,  Bukharin  and 
others  - on  historical  materialism  and  sociology. 

Moreover,  a ‘secret  section’  has  been  created,  whcic  the  books  con  only  be 
used  by  members  of  the  party  aktiv  and  members  of  communist  institutes  of 
higher  education.  Such  books  as  the  following  have  been  transferred  into  the 
secret  section:  Roza  Luzemburg’s  Accumulation  of  Capital,  Hilferding's 
Finance  Capital ; books  on  the  history  of  the  party  by  Nevsky,  Kerzhentsev, 
Yaroslavsky  . . . 

In  one  Moscow  region  in  1930-32,  350,000  books  were  taken  out  of  the 
trades  union  libraries . . . 

Certain  ONO,  for  example  the  Gudautskoc  reached  a point  of  issuing 
an  instruction  lor  the  removal  of  works  by  Bcbel,  Lassallc,  Plekhanov’s  Our 
Disactreementt , the  works  of  Marx  and  EngeLs,  V.D’ich’s  The  Development  of 
Capitaliim  in  Kutiia , Stalin’s  Booklet  on  the  National  Question. 

In  certain  libraries,  particularly  in  Leningrad,  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels 
in  Riazanov’s  edition  arc  being  removed,  and  since  in  many  libraries  there  ore 
no  other  collections  of  Marx,  that  means  that  almost  all  the  works  of  Marx  and 
Engels  arc  being  removed. 

To  further  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  zeal,  one  can  add  a few  facts:  in  the 
Siniavinsky  peat-mining  area  of  die  Leningrad  oblast  they  have  removed  die 
following  from  the  libraries:  Tolstoy,  Turgenev,  Goncharov,  Korolenko  .... 
M.I.  Kalinin,  The  Communist  Manifesto , Chernyshevs ky,  the  works  of  Lenin 
etc. 

Source  A.K.  Sokolov  led.),  Obshchcstvo  i vlast’,  1998.  pp.  S3-4. 

The  early  to  m*5- 1 930s  mark  what  some  historians  have  termed  a 'great  retreat'  from 
the  revolutionary  experimentation  of  the  cultural  revokfiion  (see  Document  1 .5). 
Certainly,  at  an  ideological  leva,  the  regime  moved  towards  a more  conservative 
position  on  cultural  matters.  An  example  of  this  was  in  the  teaching  of  h story.  In 
October  1 93 1 . a letter  by  Stain  to  the  joanal  Pmfetixan  flevoboon  signalled  the  re^me's 
intention  to  cor*rd  historical  research  Historians  were  henceforth  to  be  reejired  to 
defend  Bolshevism  rather  than  engage  in  independent  scholarship  (Barber  1 98 1 : 1 3 1 ). 
The  leanest  school  of  historiography,  led  by  MM.  Poirovsky.  subsequently  fell  km 
favour,  emphasis  was  now  to  t*a  p'aoed  on  the  role  of  herc*c  personalities  ri  history 
and  the  importance  of  facts  and  dales.  State  control  of  the  oinicuVjm  was  tightened 
in  1934,  when  instructions  were  issued  on  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography. 

In  1 938  the  party  produced  an  official  version  of  its  own  history,  which  illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  the  cirricukim  hid  become  poitkised.  The  following  extracts 
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from  Hntury  of  the  Cocrmutim  Pony  of  itie  Sonet  IMion/Bohhenks/Short  Course  which 
tame  out  In  1938.  indicate  the  way  in  whkh  the  discipline  of  history  had  become  a 
form  of  propaganda:  the  past  was  to  be  seat  in  the  light  of  the  Bobhevk  seizure  of 
power,  the  Maodst-Leninst  theory  of  history  was  presented  as  scientifically  proven: 
proletarian  revolution  was  conatfcred  inevitatte. 

Document  9.6  History  of  the  CPSU:  Short  Course 
[From  'Introduction'] 

The  hiatory  of  the  C.P.S.U.  (B)  is  the  history  of  the  overthrow  of  tsardom,  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  landlords  and  capitalists;  it  is  the  history 
of  the  rout  of  the  armed  foreign  interv  ention  during  the  Civil  War;  it  is  the 
his  in  ty  of  the  building  of  the  Soviet  state  and  of  die  Socialist  society  in  our 
country  . . . The  study  of  the  history  of  the  C.P5.U.  (B.),  die  history  of  the 
struggle  of  our  Party  against  all  enemies  of  Marxism-Leninism,  against  all 
enemies  of  the  wotlcing  people,  helps  us  to  mantr  Bobbevism  and  sharpens  our 
political  vigilance. 

The  study  of  die  heroic  history  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  arms  us  with  a 
knowledge  of  die  laws  of  social  development  and  of  die  political  struggle,  with 
a knowledge  of  die  motive  forces  of  revolution. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  die  C.P.S.L'.  (B.)  strengthens  our  ccitainty  of 
the  ultimate  victory  of  the  great  cause  of  the  Party  of  Lenin-Stalin,  the  victoty 
of  Communism  throughout  the  world 


Dialectical  materialism  is  the  world  oudook  of  the  Marxist- Leninist  patty.  It 
is  called  dialectical  materialism  because  its  approach  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  its  method  of  studying  and  apprehending  them,  is  dialntitsl,  while  its 
intcqitctation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  its  conception  of  these  phenomena 
is  matenaliitu. 

Historical  materialism  is  die  extension  of  die  principles  of  dialectical 
materialism  to  the  study  of  social  life,  an  application  of  the  principles  of 
dialectical  materialism  to  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  society . . . 

The  dialectical  method  therefore  holds  that  the  process  of  development 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  takes  place  not  as  a harmonious  unfolding  of 
phenomena,  but  as  a disdosutc  of  the  contradictions  inherent  in  dungs  and 
phenomena,  as  a ‘struggle  ’ of  opposite  tendencies  which  operate  on  the  basis 
of  these  contradictions  . . . 

Further,  if  the  passing  of  slow  quantitative  changes  into  rapid  and 
abrupt  qualitative  changes  is  a law  of  development,  then  it  is  clear  that 
revolutions  made  by  oppressed  classes  are  a quite  natural  and  inevitable 
phem 
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Hence  the  transition  from  upiuliiin  10  Sociiliuo . . . cannot  be  effected 
by  slow  changes  ....  but  only  by  a qualitative  change  of  die  capitalist  system, 
bv  revolution  . . . 

Further,  if  development  proceeds  by  way  of  the  disclosure  of  internal 
contradictions,  by  way  of  collisions  between  opposite  forces  on  the  basis  of 
diese  contradictions  and  so  as  to  overcome  diese  contradictions,  then  it  is  dear 
that  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  is  a quite  natural  and  inevitable 
phenomenon  — 

Hence,  in  order  not  to  err  in  policy,  one  must  pursue  an  uncompromising 
proletarian  class  policy,  not  a reformist  policy  of  hamiony  of  the  interests  of 
the  prolctaiiat  and  the  bourgeoisie  . . . 

Such  is  the  Marxist  dialectical  method  when  applied  to  social  life,  to  the 
history  of  society. 


Stmrer:  History  of  die  Communist  Party  of  die  Soviet  Union/Bolsheviks/ 
Short  Course,  1939.  pp.  2,  105,  109,  111. 

A good  example  of  this  politicised  approach  to  history  was  the  treatment  of  the  tsars 
Ivan  the  Temble  and  Peter  the  Great  Biographies  <nd  flms  of  these  men  were  written 
so  as  to  present  Stalin's  ruthless  leadership  in  a good  l£it  A cult  of  Kan  the  Temble 
developed  n which  his  power  and  miliary  successes  were  celebrated.  For  example, 
a popular  contemporary  biography  of  Kan  Sun  Grozny.  by  Rlu.  Wipper  rejected 
sentimental  criticisms  of  Ivan's  cruelties  and  the  behaviour  of  hs  secret  police  the 
Oprichnna.  noting  instead  his  centralising  achievement  and  his  mitary  and  dplomatc 
successes.  The  work  was  published  in  1 942.  at  a time  when  Stain  was  anxious 
to  compare  himself  with  his  perwerfd  tsarist  predecessors,  was  twice  reissued,  and 
also  translated  into  Englsh,  German  and  Spanish.  Wpper.  who  was  a Senior  Felkiw  at 
the  Institute  of  History,  was  elected  an  Academician  h 1 943.  fdlowingthe  publication 
of  the  biography  (Perrie  1998:  1 18.  see  abo  Decrement  117;  for  contemporary 
interpretation,  of  Peter  the  Great  see  Rias*iovsky  1985:  Chapter  iv). 


Document  9.7  Ivan  die  Terrible 


The  enhanced  attention  to  Ivan  Grozny’s  cruelties,  die  stern  and  withering 
moral  verdict  on  his  personality,  the  prone  ness  to  regard  him  as  a man  of 
unbalanced  mind,  all  belong  to  the  age  of  sentimental  enlightenment  and  high 
society  liberalism  . . . 

[Historians  of  the  nineteenth  century]  suffer  from  a defect  which  played  a 
fatal  role  in  establishing  Grozny’s  reputation.  They  were  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  growth  of  the  Moscow  State,  its  gtcat  unifying  mission,  Ivan  IVs  broad 
designs,  his  militaiy  innovations  and  his  brilliant  diplomacy.  To  tome  client 
these  judges  of  Ivan  Grozny  resemble  Seneca,  Tacitus  and  luvcnal  who,  in 
their  shaip  attacks  [on]  the  Roman  despots,  concentrated  their  attention  on 
Court  and  metropolitan  affairs  and  remained  indifferent  to  the  vastnesa,  die 
borderlands,  the  cncrual  security  and  the  glory  of  the  celebrated  empire  . . . 
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In  ihcix  judgments,  however,  live  sc  writers  lost  sight  of  a very  important 
circumstance,  rie,  dial  Ivan  Grozny’s  gteatest  social  and  administrative  reforms 
- his  struggle  against  the  minor  princes,  his  elevation  of  common  people  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  boyars,  his  tightening  up  of  military  service  and 
increasing  of  public  burdens  and  the  centralization  of  administration  - were 
muoduccd  not  in  peacetime,  but  amidst  great  military  upheavals. 

Saunt  IL  Wipper,  Ivan  Grozny,  1947,  pp.  234,  235,  240. 

Education  policy  should  not  be  seat  outside  the  regme's  wider  mextemisatien  drive. 
The  renewed  emphasis  on  traditional  educational  methods  from  the  eatly  1930s 
orwards  was  jutt  one  dmension  of  a broader  prfan  to  crerte  a new  Soviet  intif  ligenstia. 
Another  aspect  of  this  was  the  regme’s  plan  to  *jve  people  a technical  education. 
Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  engineering  skils  (see  Bailes  1 978:  part  ■).  Dimg  the 
first  five  Year  Plate  there  was  a massive  n/lux  into  higher  educational  institutions  of 
students  from  working-class  and  passant  badgrourvfs.  and  of  ordnary  convnunst 
party  members.  Student  number  junped  from  168,500  in  1927-28  to  458.000 
in  1 934.  This  was  accompanied  by  the  trials  of  the  so-caled  bourgeois  speoalias'  (see 
Docunent  4.5).  However,  in  jene  1 93 1 , at  a conference  of  business  executives,  Stalin, 
while  eating  for  the  creation  of  a new  Soviet  intelligentsia,  at  the  same  time  Signaled 
a break  with  the  attack  on  bourgeois  specialists'.  In  the  same  speech,  in  addressing 
tl  ie  problem  of  htfi  rates  of  Isboir  mobility,  he  signalled  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
of  wage  equalisation. 

Document  9.8  Stalin  on  Creating  a New  Intelligentsia 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  manpower’ 

The  cause  is  the  wrong  structure  of  wages,  the  wrong  wage  scales, 
tlte  ‘Leftist’  practice  of  wage  equalisation  . . . The  consequence  of  wage 
equalisation  is  that  the  unskilled  worker  lacks  the  incentive  to  become  a skilled 
worker  . . . 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  we  must  draw  up  wage  scales  that  will  take 
into  account  the  difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labour 

[OJur  country  has  entered  a phase  of  development  in  wliich  die  working  ilaa 
mull  crime  iu  awn  indunrial  and  irihnical  inttUigentsi* 

No  tailing  class  has  managed  without  its  own  intelligentsia.  There  are  no 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  working  class  of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  manage 
without  its  own  industrial  and  technical  intelligentsia. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  taken  diis  circumstance  into  account  and  has 
opened  wide  die  doors  of  all  the  (uglier  educational  institutions  in  every  hranch 
of  the  national  economy  to  members  of  die  woifcing-dass  and  labouring 
peasantry.  You  know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  working-class  and  peasant  youths 
are  now  studying  in  higher  educational  institutions.  Whereas  formerly,  under 
capitalism,  the  higher  educational  institutions  were  the  monopoly  of  the  scions 
of  die  rich  - today,  under  the  Soviet  system,  the  working-class  and  peasant 
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youth  predominate  there  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  educational  institutions 
will  soon  be  turning  out  thousands  of  new  technicians  and  cnginecers,  new 
leaders  foe  our  industries. 

But  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  other  aspect  is  that  the 
industrial  and  technical  intelligentsia  of  the  working  class  will  be  recruited  not 
only  (rom  those  who  have  had  liighcr  education,  but  also  from  practical  workers 
in  our  factories,  hum  the  skilled  workers,  from  the  working-class  cultural  forces 
in  the  mills,  lactones  and  mines  . . . 

It  would  be  stupid  and  unwise  to  regard  practically  every  expert  and  engineer 
of  the  old  school  as  an  undetected  criminal  and  wrecker  — 

|T  |hc  task  is  u change  our  altitude  to  the  engineers  and  tufmicians  of  the  old 
school,  to  draw  them  greater  attention  and  solicitude,  to  enlist  their  cooperation 
more  boldly. 

Source  J.  Stalin,  Works,  vol.  13, 195S,  pp.  58-9,  68-9,  74-5. 

At  the  I Stli  Party  Congress  m March  1 939.  Stalin  declared  thit  the  regme  had  been 
sixcessful  in  dissolving  the  old  intelligentsia  and  creating  a 'new  Soviet  intelligentsia, 
the  intelligentsia  of  the  people'  (Daniels  1 985.  vol.  1: 282). 

Some  people  dd  well  out  of  these  policies  and  felt  a ccrrespondng  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  regme.  hdeed  the  purges  themselves  appear  to  lave  benefited  the  generation 
which  was  educated  between  1928  and  l937(fiDpatrxk  1979b:  398).  In  l938.|ohn 
Scott  wrote  an  'Addendum'  to  Belind  the  Urals  for  the  American  intelligence  services, 
in  which  he  gave  examples  of  the  .yttoaheitsy.  upwardly-mcfcde  people  who  accfjired 
a Irani  ng  in  the  early  1 930s  and  benefited  (rom  the  career  opportunities  which  arose 
as  a result  of  the  purges  (see  also  Document  4. 1 1)  The  following  document  is  a 
desopticn  of  one  of  those  vydeahentsy. 


Document  9.9  ‘The  New  People’ 

Sergei  Vassilyerieh  Saitikov.  The  history  of  Saitikov  Is  also  typical  of  a new 
class  of  men  who  are  rising  as  a result  of  the  purge.  This  man  is  half  Tartar,  the 
son  of  a nomad.  In  1930,  he  was  taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  ucck  and  sent  to 
the  Mining  Institute  in  Moscow  . Until  then,  his  education  had  not  equaled  that 
of  a fourth  grade  pupil  in  the  United  States.  At  dial  time  the  Institute  was 
open  to  such  men  although  I understand  that  the  scholastic  standards  have  now 
been  raised  ro  a certain  extent.  By  1934  Saitikov  had  received  his  diploma  but 
little  knowledge  of  engineering.  However,  he  had  joined  the  Patty  and  had 
learned  how  to  talk  well  at  meetings. 

At  Magnitogorsk  lie  became  the  nunaging  foreman  of  the  benzol  shop  of 
the  chemical  dcpaitmcnt.  He  received  a room  about  ninctcecn  cubic  meters 
and  married  a pretty  Russian  girl.  life  seemed  good  to  Saitikov;  he  attended 
all  Party  meetings,  |uid  his  dues  regularly,  and  said  everything  a good  Stalinist 
should  say. 
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Then  time  the  big  purge  which  swept  away  almost  the  cutire  tcthnital  staff 
of  the  chemical  plant.  Saltikov  found  himself  head  of  the  whole  department. 
By  that  time  he  had  two  years  experience,  but  still  little  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
However,  he  tried  hard  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  training  and  the  plant 
continued  to  work  along  more  or  less  normally.  Hasing  risen  from  nomad  to 
be  head  of  a department,  enjoying  good  living  conditions  judged  from  his 
standards,  and  possessing  authority,  Saltikov  now  represents  the  contented 
type  of ‘new  man'.  He  docs  not  know  or  care  what  goes  on  in  the  world  outside, 
never  reads  any  classical  literature  and  is  satisfied  that  the  Soviet  system  is  the 
best  in  the  world  since  it  has  given  him  a chance  to  rise. 

Stunt  John  Stoll.  ‘Addendum’,  Behind  the  Urals,  1989,  pp.  299-300. 

Educational  theory  of  the  mid- 1 930s  onwards.  exerrpMied  in  particular  by  the 
work  of  A.S.  Makarenko  (see  Document  1 0.7).  stressed  wiB-power,  discplne, 
d/ty,  and  the  subordination  of  the  mdtvAral  to  the  collective  Dixing  the  war 
years,  there  was  increased  concern  about  the  lack  of  will-power  and  setf-dscipine 
in  young  people  This  was  one  reason  in  Jdy  19*13  fen  the  introduction  of  legislation 
introducing  secondary  smgle-sex  schooling  in  republican  capitals  and  regonal 
centres.  Abo  in  1 9*13.  the  July  issue  of  So  wet  Pedagogy  w*  devoted  to  the  select  of 
dsepline  and  this  paved  the  way  for  the  mtroPjction  in  August  of  the  'Rules 
for  Pupils’. 


Document  9.10  Rules  for  Pupils 

As  a pupil  you  arc  obliged: 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 


9. 

10. 


Tenaciously  and  persistently  ro  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  become  an 
educated  and  cultured  citizen  and  to  be  of  maximum  use  to  the  Soviet 
motherland. 

To  study  hard,  attend  lessons  regularly  and  not  be  late  for  them. 

To  obey  absolutely  the  instructions  of  the  director  and  teachers. 

To  come  tc*  school  with  all  die  necessary  textbooks  and  writing  materials; 
to  get  everything  ready  for  the  lesson  before  the  teacher's  arrival. 

To  appear  at  school  dean,  with  hair  brushed,  and  neatly  dressed. 

To  keep  your  desk  dean  and  tidy. 

To  come  into  the  classroom  promptly  after  the  bell  and  take  your  place; 
to  enter  and  leave  the  dass  during  the  lesson  only  with  the  teacher's 
permission. 

To  lit  up  straight  during  the  le&son,  not  leaning  on  your  elbows  or 
lounging,  to  listen  attentively  to  the  teacher's  explanations  and  pupils' 
answers,  not  to  chat  and  not  to  do  other  things. 

When  a teacher  or  the  director  enters  or  leaves  the  class,  to  stand  up  and 
greet  them. 

When  answering  the  readier,  to  stand  up  straight,  and  sit  down  again  only 
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with  tiic  teacher's  permission;  10  raise  your  hand  when  wishing  10  answer 
or  ask  die  teacher  a question. 

11.  To  note  carefully  in  the  daily  record  book  or  a special  notebook  the  work 
set  by  the  teacher  for  the  next  lesson,  and  show  this  note  to  your-  parents, 
to  do  all  the  homework  yourself. 

12.  To  be  respecdiil  to  the  director  and  teachers;  when  meeting  teachers  and 
the  director  in  the  street,  to  greet  them  with  a polite  bow,  boys  raising 
their  caps. 

13.  To  be  polite  to  your  elders,  to  conduct  yourself  modesdy  and  dcccndy 
at  school,  in  the  street  and  in  public  places. 

14.  Not  to  use  coarse  and  abusive  expressions  and  not  to  smoke,  not  to 
gamble  for  money  or  articles. 

15.  To  look  after  school  property;  to  have  a careful  attitude  to  your  own 
things  and  those  of  comrades. 

1 6.  To  be  attentive  and  courteous  to  old  people,  small  children,  the  weak  and 
the  ill;  to  give  way  to  them,  offer  them  your  scat,  and  give  them  every 
assistance. 

17.  To  obey  your  parents,  help  them,  and  take  care  of  little  brothers  and 
sisters. 

18.  To  keep  your  rooms  tidy  and  keep  your  clothing,  footwear  and  bed  in 
order. 

19.  To  keep  your  Pupil's  Card  on  you,  take  good  care  of  it,  not  to  give  it  to 
others,  and  show  it  if  required  by  the  director  and  teachers. 

20.  To  cherish  the  honour  of  your  school  and  class  as  ifit  were  your  own. 
Fur  infringement  of  the  Rules  the  pupil  is  liable  to  punishment,  up  to 
expulsion  from  school. 

Surer:  Jfbn  Dunums,  Soviet  Schooling  in  the  Second  World  War,  1997, 

pp.  isa-2. 

Much  of  the  Stalinst  state's  power  stemmed  from  its  abiity  to  utilise  the  Soviet 
intelligentsia  This  was  very  much  the  case  in  science  where  rt  the  early  1930s  the 
regime  had  successfiily  taken  over  the  Academy  of  Sderces  (see  Graham  1 967).  The 
most  famous  example  of  the  contribution  of  scientists  to  the  growth  of  Sov«?t  state 
power  was  their  work  on  the  atomic  bomb.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Stalin  ordered 
Soviet  scientists  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb  to  match  the  one  produced  by  the  USA. 
It  was  the  kind  of  high-profile  project  for  which  the  Soviet  commard  economy  was 
well  suited.  Unimited  finances  were  available;  slave  latoix  h the  camps  was  tied 
to  sippiy  raw  materials.  Bern  supervised  the  project  The  first  atomic  bomb  test  lock 
place  in  August  1949.  and  the  first  hydrogen  bemb  was  exploded  in  1953  (see 
Hoflcwiy  1994). 

One  of  those  who  did  crucial  research  on  the  prefect  was  A/icrei  Sakharov,  who 
later  became  a well-known  dissident  Initially  Sakharov  worked  on  theoretical 
questions  in  a group  led  by  prominent  physicist  Igor  Tarrm.  He  was  subsequently 
moved  to  work  with  Yiii  Khultoa  director  of  the  bomb  project  at  the  Installation', 
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a secret  city,  located  in  the  settlement  of  Sirov.  -ICO  kilometres  to  the  asst  of  Moscow, 
where  those  working  on  atomic  and  thermonuclear  weapons  lived.  fri  the  following 
extract  from  his  memors,  Sakharov  describes  an  ep-sode  when  he  was  seconded  to 
work;  with  Yiii  Khantorx  that  ilustrates  Beria’s  drect  involvement  in  the  project  and 
thus  the  extent  to  whch  scientific  research  had  become  subordinate  to  political 
considerations. 

Document  9.11  Working  on  the  Bomb 

Early  in  1949,  Tamm  and  I woe  summoned  to  the  office  of  Boris  Vannikov, 
head  of  the  First  Main  Directorate  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers . . . 

Vannikov  received  Tanun  and  myself  in  his  spacious  office  . . . Vannikov 
came  to  the  point:  ‘Sakharov  should  be  transferred  to  work  on  a permanent 
basis  with  Yuli  Khariton  [ meaning  to  the  Installation,  where  Kliariton  was 
director).  It’s  necessary  for  the  project.’ 

Tamm  became  agitated  and  said  I was  a very  talented  theoretical  physicist 
who  could  accomplish  a great  deal  in  key  fields  of  science  . . . ; to  limit  me  to 
applied  research  would  be  a great  mistake  . . . The  direct  Kremlin  line  rang. 
Vannikov  answered  and  then  tensed  up.  'Yes,  they’re  here  with  me  now,’  he 
said.  “What  ate  they  doing?  Talking,  arguing.'  There  was  a pause.  ‘Yes,  1 
understand.  ’ Another  pause.  “Yes  sir.  I'll  tell  them.’  Vannikov  hung  up  and  said: 
‘I  have  just  been  talking  with  Lavrenti  Pavlovich  |Beriaj.  He  is  ndang  you  to 
accept  our  request.' 

There  was  nothing  left  to  say. 

Sonne:  Andrei  Sakharov,  Memoirs,  199(1,  pp.  96,  97, 103-S. 

In  the  field  of  genetics,  political  interference  in  science  had  disastrous  ccnsecyaences 
for  research  In  the  late  1 930s,  the  Soviet  agricultural  sciences  came  to  be  dominated 
by  the  biologist  Trofim  Lysenko.  Lysenko  argued  that  it  wouW  be  possible  to  shorten 
the  lifespan  of  winter  wheat  by  soaking  grain  for  a certain  period  of  time  before 
sowing  - a process  termed  Vemalsatioh.  He  believed  that  useful  irats  in  plants  are 
not  genetically  transmitted  txit  arse  anew  h each  generation  under  the  influence 
of  the  environment  environmental  rather  than  genetic  factors  were  the  key  to 
improved  agriciitural  outputs.  He  called  hts  own  doctrine  Michurirnm.  after  an  earlier 
Russian  scientist  Lysenko  dashed  with  the  most  prominent  Soviet  geneticist, 
N.L  Vavilov,  who  was  the  drector  of  the  Institute  of  Plant  Breedng,  and  an  adnrer 
of  D*wn  and  Mendel  Vaviov  took  the  view  that  the  genetic  system  of  an  organism 
provides  the  mechanism  for  transmission  of  traits  from  generation  to  generation. 
Lysenko  became  President  of  the  Lenin  Academy  of  Agriciitural  Sciences  in  1938. 
The  followirg  document  is  from  the  stenographic  report  of  a debate  at  a meeting 
of  the  presidiixn  of  the  Lenn  Academy  of  Agricultural  Sciences  on  23  May  1939, 
between  Vavilov.  Lysenko  and  Ldyanenko.  Lyserko's  Acting  Vice-President  and  it 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  ideological  jixfcynents  were  being  made  about  scientific 
research 
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Document  9.12  Vavilov  and  Lysenko 

Varilor.  . . . The  Institute  bases  iu  selection  work  wholly  on  Darwin’s 
evolutionary  teaching  — 

Lukyanmte  Why  do  you  speak  of  Darwin?  Why  don't  you  choose  ciamplcs 
from  Man  and  Engels? 

Vu  viler.  Darwin  worked  on  evolution  of  species  earlier.  Engels  and  Man  held 
Darwin  in  high  regard.  Darwin  is  not  all,  but  he  is  the  greatest  biologist,  who 
proved  the  evolution  of  organisms. 

Lukyanenko.  It  turns  out  that  man  originated  in  one  place.  I don't  believe  that 
he  originated  in  one  place. 

Varilor.  I have  already  told  you,  not  in  one  place  but  in  the  Old  World,  and 
contemporary  biological  science,  Darw  inian  science,  says  that  man  appeared  in 
the  Old  World,  and  that  only  20  to  25  thousand  years  ago  did  man  appear  in 
the  New  World.  Before  then  there  was  no  man  in  America,  and  though  this 
may  be  curious,  it  nevertheless  is  well  known. 

Lukyanenko.  This  is  connected  with  your  views  on  domesticated  plants’ 
Varilov: . . . my  basic  idea  ...  is  that . . . one  and  the  same  species  of  plant 
docs  not  arise  independently  in  different  places,  but  spreads  through  the 
continents  from  some  one  region. 

Lukyanenko  Everybody  says  that  the  potato  came  horn  America.  I don’t  believe 
tliis.  Do  you  know’  what  Lenin  said? 

Varilor. ...  we  know  very  well  that  potatoes  appeared  in  our  country  under 
Peter  the  First . . . 

Lysenko:  Potatoes  were  brought  into  the  old  Russia.  This  is  a fact.  One  cannot 
go  against  facts.  But  that’s  not  the  point . . . Can  new  varieties  [of  potato] 
arise  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  any  place?  I think  they  can.  And,  then,  how  docs 
one  view  your  theory  of  the  centers  of  origin? 

Varilor. . . . We  have  worked  out  methods  of  studying  plant  life,  but  to 
understand  each  other  we  must  first  learn  die  vocabulary. 

We  Soviet  geneticists  ...  arc  doing  much,  but  dumplings  don’t  fall  into 
one’s  moudi  that  easily.  Perennial  wheat  is  a fine  thing,  yet  it  was  destroyed  by 
frost  this  severe  winter  . . . 

You  can  imagine  how  difficult  and  complex  it  is  to  guide  graduate  students, 
wiseu  all  the  time  one  is  told  that  one  docs  not  share  Lysenko’s  views  . . . 
Lysenko:  I understood  from  what  you  wrote  diat  you  came  to  agree  with  your 
teacher,  Bateson  [English  biologst],  that  evolution  must  be  viewed  as  a process 
of  aimplificauon.  Yet  in  chapter  4 of  the  history  of  die  party  it  says  evolution  is 
increase  in  complexity  . . . 

Varilor. ...  in  short,  there  is  also  reduction  . . . 

Lukyanenko.  Couldn’t  you  learn  from  Marx? . . . 

Varilor.  ...  I am  a great  lover  of  Marxist  literature  . . . 

Lukyanenko.  Marxism  is  the  only  science.  Darwinism  is  only  a part;  die  real 
theory  of  knowledge  of  die  world  was  given  by  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin  . . . 
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Lysenko:  I agree  with  you,  Nikolay  Ivanovich  | Vavilov],  ir  is  somewhat  difficult 
for  you  ro  carry  on  your  work  . . . Bui,  you  see,  your  being  insubordinate 
toward  me.,.  We  cannot  go  on  in  this  way . . . We  shall  have  to  . . . take 
another  line,  a line  of  administrative  subordination. 

Sonne:  Zhores  Medvedev,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  T.D.  Lysenko,  1969,  pp.  60-3. 

Vavilov  lost  his  buttle  with  Lysenko,  and  was  arrested  injuly  1910.  Sentenced  to  death 
for  espionage,  be  ded  in  a Saratov  prison  in  1913. 

In  July  1 918.  following  an  attack  on  his  work  by  Zhdanov.  Lysenko  had  a personal 
meeting  with  Stain,  in  which  he  proposed  that  a new  strain  of  wheat  whch  promised 
great  success  should  be  called  “Stain  branched  wheat  (Soifer  1991:  181).  Stalin 
wus  impressed  and  decided  to  support  hm  In  early  August  1 918.  at  a meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Agricultural  Soences.  Lyserko  argued  that  hs  dspute  with  Mendelian 
genetics  whs  ultimately  a struggle  between  socialist  and  bouigeas  approaches  to 
science.  Genetcs  was  burned  On  1 6 August  the  Orgburo  adopted  the  following 
resolution  'On  Measires  for  Improvement  of  Biology  Institutions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences'.  Nkolai  Dubirin  was  a prominent  Soviet  geneticist  August  Wesrrum  was 
one  of  the  Western  founders  of  genetics. 

Document  9.13  Orgburo  Resolution  on  Michurinism 

To  revise  the  research  plans  ofbiology  institutions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  remove  from  the  plans  pseudo  -scientific  Wcismannist  topics  and 
replace  them  with  pressing  problems  that  correspond  to  the  tasks  of  socialist 
construction . . . 

To  strengthen  the  Bureau  of  tire  Biology  Division  and  important  biology 

institutions  with  Michunnist  biologists 

To  liquidate  Dubinin's  cytogenetics  laboratory  in  the  Institute  of  Cytology, 
Histology  and  Embryology 

To  revise  die  plan  of  publications  in  the  field  of  biology;  to  strcngdicn  die 
editorial  boards  ofbiology  periodicals  with  Michuriuisis  . . . 

To  revise  die  syllabi  and  curricula  for  graduate  studies  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Rialogy  Division  . . . 

Sonne:  Nikolai  Krementtov,  Stalinist  Science,  1997,  p.  196. 

Although  a pirge  of  geneticists  resulted  the  structure  of  Soviet  science  Imited  its 
effects.  By  the  early  1930s.  there  had  emerged  in  Soviet  science  a strong  dvsion 
between  research  and  leading  a separation  simlar  to  that  whch  existed  in  Germany 
(Graham  1993:  175-7).  This  meant  that  whereas  the  Midiunnists  were  able  to 
consolidate  their  hold  in  the  irwersty  sector,  where  poll  cal  and  ideological  consid- 
erations were  always  important  they  were  ixiable  to  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
research  institutes.  Researchers  mouthed  the  rhetoric  of  Mchurinism  but  in  practice 
often  continued  as  before.  They  amply  got  used  to  using  politicaly-correct  jargon  to 
describe  thar  work  (Krementsov  1997: 15-6. 25 1).  Indeed.  Soviet  science  proved 
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itself  remarkably  resilent  To  some  degree  this  was  also  because  scholars  had  been 
educated  at  home  and  abroad  prior  to  the  advent  of  Stalnism  (Graham  1 993: 200). 

Although  the  system  was  often  Ideologically  rigid  riformal  practices  flourished. 
In  his  memoirs,  the  Soviet  dssident  philosopher.  Grigory  Pcmerants,  notes  that  in 
his  literature  course  at  Moscow  University,  he  assumed  an  anti-Marxist  position  in  an 
exam  presentation,  and  that  he  was  openly  critical  of  Chernyshevsky,  the  mrveteenth- 
century  Russian  revolutionary  novelist,  in  Ns  exams  He  preferred,  instead.  Ivan 
Goncharov,  a more  traditional  writer  and  author  of  the  famous  rovd  Obtamov.  TNs 
was  in  1 939.  His  examiner.  Alexander  Egolin.  who  was  then  professor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Russian  l iterator e.  became  editor-in-chief  of  Zvezds  in  1 946.  after  it  was  attacked 
for  publishing  the  supposedly  alien'  work  of  Zoshchenko  and  Akhmatova  (see 
Document  1 2. 1 6).  Akhmatova  was  at  the  time  proclaimed  to  be  morally  degenerate. 
However,  accordng  to  Pomerants.  Egoln  was  not  an  irxyiisitor  by  future,  but  was 
himself  playing  the  system  for  what  he  coukJ  get  out  of  it.  He  was  smply  obeying 
orders;  if  there  was  no  command  to  repress  sorrecne  he  would  not  do  rt 

Document  9.14  An  Unpredictable  Exam 

The  head  of  department,  Alexander  Mikhailovich  Egolin,  did  not  behave  in  a 
completely  orthodox  manner  ...  I took  his  exam  on  literature  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19tli  century.  Of  course,  it  did  not  fit  the  lectures:  Egolin  spoke 
in  disconnected  and  insubstantial  scrappy  sentences  . . . But  there  was  no 
vcngcliilncss  in  him  ...  He  gave  me  a ‘4’  for  my  anti-marxist  presentation. 
And  now,  when  I prepared  myself  to  choose  a ticket,  Alexander  Mikhailovich 
dismissed  me  with  his  hand  . . . and  asked:  ‘Tell  me,  why  do  you  not  like 
Chernyshev  sky's  H7r.tr  ir  to  bt  Done S'  I said  that  it  was  a very  boring  novel.  ‘But 
Oblomov  is  also  boring,'  objected  Egolin.  ‘What  a tiling  to  say!’  I exclaimed, 
and  I recited  a panygeric  to  Goncharov's  epic  style.  Alexander  Mikhailovich 
heard  me  out,  took  out  my  record  book  and  gave  me  a ‘5’. 

After  that  he  worked  in  the  Central  Committee  . . . and  was  appointed 
proconsul  in  Leningrad,  assigned  to  persecute  the  semi-prostitute  Akhmatova. 
Egolin  tullillcd  this  task  wholeheartedly,  earned  tens  of  thousands  along  the 
way,  and  eventually  burned  out ...  In  another  regime  he  would  have  been  a 
bath-house  attendant  or  a waiter  in  an  inn  and  would  have  led  a moderately 
honest  life  . . . Egolin  did  not  item  to  be  good-natured,  he  really  was  good- 
natured. 

Sou  nr  Grufiiry  Pomtranii,  Zaptski  gadkego  utenka,  IW8,  p 45. 

The  example  of  Egolin  illustrates  cnce  again  the  way  in  which  people  used  the  system 
to  their  own  advantage.  Egolin.  apparently,  had  an  essentially  pragmatic  approach  to 
the  xJectogxal  demands  of  the  regime:  he  co  Jd  be  tolerant  h certain  circumstances, 
but  was  happy  to  play  the  role  of  irxfjistor  if  he  career  was  at  stake. 
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Another  way  in  which  the  party  maintained  its  presence  in  the  school  was  through 
the  Pioneer  organisations,  for  chldren  of  rougNy  7- 1 3.  and  the  Komsomol  for  pup  is 
and  students  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties.  These  groups  offered  a programme  of 
social  activities,  as  well  as  representing  the  vo«ce  of  the  party  to  their  respective  age 
jyoups.  Most  chikien  belonged  to  these  groups.  There  was  considerable  pressure 
to  do  so:  for  example  it  t«ecame  diffcJt  to  enter  university  without  passing  through 
the  Komsomol 

On  becoming  a Roneer.  a new  member  would  make  the  folkrwng  plecfce. 


Document  10.1  Pledge  of  the  Soviet  Young  Pioneer 

I,  a Young  Pioneer  of  the  Soviet  Union,  solemnly  promise  in  the  presence  of 
my  comrades 

- to  warmly  love  my  Soviet  motherland 

- to  live,  to  study,  and  to  struggle  as  Lxnin  willed  and  as  the  Communist 
Party  teaches. 

Stunt:  Allen  Kuaof,  The  Soviet  Youth  Program,  1965.  p.  79. 

As  well  as  reinforcing  the  political  messages  passed  on  in  the  education  system,  the 
Pioneers  alewed  the  state  to  create  a rival  focus  of  loyalty  for  chldren  to  the  famly. 
Although  the  Stalin  regme  rehabilitated  the  nsttution  of  the  famly  in  the  rr»d- 1 930s, 
it  also  developed  a mythology  whch  warned  of  the  family's  antf-Sowet  potential.  The 
central  fijsite  in  this  process  was  Pavlik  Morozov,  a yourfi  member  of  the  Pioneers 
from  the  small  town  of  Geras  mo.ka  in  Western  Siberia,  who  in  the  early  1 930s  was 
supposed  to  have  denounced  his  lather  to  the  police  for  kulak  sympathies.  Morozov's 
deed  was  heralded  as  the  ultimate  in  loyalty  to  the  regme.  and  h subsequent  decades 
it  inspired  hmdreds  of  artistic  works,  from  poetry  to  opera.  The  following  document 
is  an  extract  from  the  erxry  on  Pavlk  Morozov  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Great  Soaef 
Encya'cpedkj  of  1 954.  and  reflects  the  official  verson  of  the  myth  Morozov  has  now 
become  a model  youth,  whose  every  action  reflects  official  state  poky.  Morozov’s 
dermoaticn  of  his  father  is  dated  as  1 930,  although  this  is  an  exarrpte  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Pavlk  Morozov  episode  became  as  much  myth  as  realty.  Archival  evidence 
suggests  that  the  denunciation  frst  took  place  in  Noverrtoer  1 93 1.  and  the  trial  of  t»s 
father  in  Much  1932  (Drtohnkov  1997:  35). 
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Document  10.2  Pavlik  Morozov 

MOROZOV,  Pavlik  (Pawl  Trofimovich)  ( 191 8-1932)  - a courageous  pioneer 
selflessly  fighting  a gaum  the  kulaks  of  his  village  at  die  tunc  of  collectivisation, 
biutally  killed  by  a kulak  brigade. 

Pavlik  Morozov  was  bom  in  die  remote  village  of  Gcrasimovka  in  die 
taiga  in  the  notthern  Urals  ...  in  a poor  peasant  [bednialskoi]  family.  In  the 
rural  school,  M.  was  one  of  the  best  pupils,  who  had  a well-earned  authority 
among  his  comrades.  He  read  a lot,  and  taught  his  mother  to  read  and  write. 
Wien  the  pioneer  organisation  was  created  in  the  school,  M.  was  chosen  as 
chaimun  of  the  section.  The  pioneers  led  an  active  struggle  against  die  kulaks. 
M.  denounced  his  own  fadicr,  w ho  was  at  that  time  < 1930)  the  chairman  of 
the  village  soviet,  but  who  had  fallen  under  die  influence  of  kulak  relatives. 
Telling  the  chairman  of  the  regional  committee  of  the  party  that  his  father  had 
sccrcdy  sold  false  documents  to  exiled  kulaks,  M.  then  spoke  at  the  trial  of 
his  lather  and  branded  him  a traitor.  Wien  kulaks  tried  to  liustratc  the  state 
grain  procurements  and  incite  the  peasants  ui  hide  their  grain,  M.  at  a general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gcrasimovka  addressed  the  peasants  with  an 
appeal  to  give  the  grain  to  the  state  and  pointed  out  the  kulaks  w ho  were  hiding 
the  grain  and  letting  it  rot  together  with  the  poor  peasants  [kressiartami- 
bfdniakami\  lie  panicipatcd  in  the  taking  of  grain  from  die  kulaks.  Pioneers 
headed  by  M.  actively  aided  the  communists  in  curving  out  explanatory  work 
amongst  the  peasants,  putting  the  case  for  the  organisation  of  a kolkhoz  in 
the  village  TTic  kulaks  decided  to  be  tid  of M.  On  3 Sept  1932.  M.,  with  his 
younger  brother,  was  killed  by  bandit  kulaks  in  a forest.  The  murderers  were 
caught  and  shot  according  to  the  sentence  of  die  court. 

The  heroic  struggle  which  M.  waged  against  the  kulaks  - is  for  the  pioneer 
a model  of  lulfilmcnt  of  duty  and  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Communist 
puty. 

Source  Bol’shaia  sovetskaia  entiklopcdiia,  Vol.  28, 1954.  p.  310. 

The  Soviet  state’s  attitude  to  the  family  and  relations  between  the  sexes  was 
always  atr£»guc*is  There  were  two  strans  h Bolshevik  thought  one  stressed  setf- 
renuroalon  for  the  sake  of  the  revolution;  the  other  embraced  a Ifceitanan  spun  and 
advocated  freedom  from  ’bourgeois’  norms  of  behaviour.  At  a theoretical  level,  both 
groups  drew  inspiration  from  Engels’s  critkfje  of  bourgeois  marriage  as  an  institution 
in  which  women  were  essentially  cornmodties  to  be  owned  and  exploited.  The  most 
famous  exponent  of  the  libertarian  tendency  was  AJexan<4a  Kollontai  a leader  of  the 
Workers’  Opposition  during  the  CWi  War.  and  from  1 920-22  head  of  the  Women’s 
Department  of  the  Party,  the  ZhwoMei.  which  untl  its  abolition  in  1 930  was  at  the 
forefront  of  pushng  a radcal  women’s  agenda  In  particiiar.  Koltontafs  short  story, 
'Love  of  the  Three  Generations'  ( 1 923),  in  which  the  herohe  Zhenia  has  a number 
of  sexual  encounters  and  armies  that  sex  need  not  take  place  m the  context  of  a 
committed  relationship,  gained  her  a reputation  as  an  ad.ocate  of  promiscuity. 
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Kcflomai’s  article  of  1923.  Make  Way  for  the  Winged  Eros!',  is  a synthesis  of  her 
views  (Stites  1 978: 352).  She  agues  that  a socialist  sooety  wfl  itself  lead  to  a different 
Qjjity  of  relationshp  between  the  sexes.  She  also  reveals  a typically  Bolshevik 
suspOcn  of  private  loyalties,  and  si^jests  that  men  and  women  should  approach  ther 
mutual  relatons  in  the  context  of  the  collective  good. 


Document  10.3  Kollontai's  Philosophy  of  Love 

With  the  realisation  of  communist  society  love  will  acquire  a transformed 
and  unprecedented  aspect.  By  that  time  the  ’sympathetic  tics’  between  all 
the  members  of  the  new  society  will  have  grown  and  strengthened.  Love 
potential  will  have  increased,  and  love -solidarity  will  have  become  the  lever 
dial  competition  and  self-love  were  in  the  bourgeois  system.  Collectivism  of 
spirit  can  theu  defeat  individualist  self-sufficiency,  and  the  ‘cold  of  inner 
lundincss',  from  which  people  in  bourgeois  society  have  attempted  to  escape 
through  love  and  mairiagc,  will  disappear.  The  many  threads  bringing  men  and 
women  into  close  emotional  and  intellectual  contact  will  develop,  and  feelings 
will  emerge  from  the  private  into  the  public  sphere.  Inequality  between  the 
sexes  and  the  dependence  of  women  on  men  will  disappear  w idiout  trace, 
leaving  only  a fading  memory  of  past  ages. 

In  the  new  and  collective  society  . . . Eros  will  occupy  an  honourable  place 

as  an  emotional  experience  multiplying  human  happiness Modern  love 

always  sins,  because  it  absorbs  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of ‘loving  hearts’  and 

isolates  the  loving  pair  from  the  collective In  die  new  world  the  accepted 

norm  of  sexual  relauons  will  probably  be  based  on  free,  hcaldiy  and  natural 
attracuon  (without  distortions  and  excesses)  and  on  ‘transformed  Eros’ . . . 

[At  die  present  moment)  the  moral  ideal  defining  relationships  is  not 
die  unadorned  sexual  instinct  but  the  many-faceted  love  experience  of 
love-comradeship.  In  order  to  answer  the  demands  formulated  by  the  new 
proletarian  morality,  these  experiences  must  conform  to  three  basic  principles 
1 . Equality  in  rcladonships  (an  end  to  masculine  egoism  and  slavish  suppression 
of  die  female  personality).  2.  Mutual  rccognidon  of  die  rights  of  die  other, 
of  die  fact  diat  one  docs  not  own  die  heart  and  soul  of  the  other  (die  sense 
of  property,  encouraged  by  bourgeois  culture).  3.  Comradely  sensitivity, 
the  ability  to  listen  and  understand  the  inner  workings  of  the  loved  person 
(bourgeois  culture  demanded  this  only  from  die  woman) . . . Bourgeois 
morality  demanded  all  for  the  loved  one.  The  morality  of  the  proletariat 
demands  all  for  the  collective. 


Sanru  Alix  Hull  (ed  ),  Selected  Writings  of  Alexandra  Kollonrai,  1977, 
pp.  290-1 

Soviet  ideology  stressed  the  importance  of  female  emancipation,  and  the  1920s 
and  1 930i  saw  a massive  influx  of  women  into  the  workforce.  In  1 922  there  were 
1 360000  women  in  work,  making  up  25  per  cent  of  the  total  industrial  labour  force. 
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That  irweased  by  1 940  to  13.1 90,000  at  39  per  cent  and  19,1 80,000  at  -17  per  cent 
in  1 950  (Heitlnger  1 979: 97).  deady,  this  was  a revolutionary  change,  arvd  one  that 
had  a profotxtd  impact  on  mamage  and  famiy  life.  Soviet  propaganda  and  entertain- 
ment in  spite  of  the  return  in  the  md- 1 930s  to  the  concept  of  the  traditional  family 
unit  nevertheless  continued  to  present  the  popJation  with  images  of  women  as 
eqmi  partners  with  men  h labour,  and  as  heroes  of  labour.  In  the  age  of  Stikhanowsm, 
in  some  light  industries  and  oral  areas,  women  Stakhancrvites  outnumbered  ther 
male  counterparts  (BuckJey  1996: 2CO> 

The  1918  Famty  Code  introduced  dvil  marriage,  and  made  dvorce  easier. 
A marriage  could  be  dissolved  on  the  repjest  of  either  party,  and  no  grounds  had 
to  be  cited.  In  the  mid- 1 920s.  when  a new  code  was  in  discussion,  a major  issue 
was  whether  to  permit  de  facto  marriages,  some  taking  the  view  that  this  would 
provoke  chaos,  others  that  it  represented  a more  revolutiomry  approach,  h ^arvaary 
1 927.  there  was  a new  Code  on  Marriage  Famiy  and  Guardanship,  which  involved 
the  recognition  of  de  facto  mamage  the  establishment  of  joint  property  and  a 
simplified  dvorce  procedure 

The  more  Iberal  laws  brought  with  them  certain  problems  The  Soviet  Union  had 
the  h#iest  marriage  and  divorce  rates  of  any  European  country  in  the  mid- 1 920s. 
They  were  particularly  high  in  urban  areas.  The  high  divorce  rate  was  a factor  in  the 
appearance  of  large  rvjnbers  of  orphans,  bezpnavniki.  on  the  streets.  In  1927,  there 
were  approximately  I90.CCO  children  m state  institutions,  and  between  95.COO  and 
1 25.COO  on  the  streets.  The  rapid  social  mobiity  of  the  Frve  Year  Plans  created  further 
problems  (Goldman  1993:  297-310). 

In  practice,  these  Iberal  laws  often  meant  men  .kxndcmirg  ther  wives  and  children 
when  they  wanted  to.  The  1927  Code  gave  either  spouse  the  right  to  register  a 
divorce  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  partner  The  process  of  darning 
alimony  was  tme-consixning  and  cases  were  often  irwlermined  by  bureaucratic 
delays.  The  following  document  is  an  eye-witness  account  of  a case  which  came 
before  a People's  T ribusaJ  in  the  summer  of  1 930  at  Oranenbaum.  a Ittie  town  near 
Leningrad  The  young  woman  involved  in  the  epsode  has  been  abruptly  abandoned 
by  her  husband,  but  in  circumstances  where  alimony  wil  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

Document  10.4  Divorce  and  Alimony 

A scraggy,  liccklcd  girl  with  white  eyelashes  and  reddish  hair,  shy  and  unhappy, 
muttered  something  incomprehensible,  holding  in  her  trembling  hand  a piece 
of  paper  with  an  official  stamp  on  it.  The  judge  conscientiously  tried  to  listen 
and  grasp  what  it  was  all  about,  but  suddenly  lost  patience  and  stretched  out 
his  hind  for  the  {taper. 

‘Give  me  die  juper,  dozen.  What  document  is  this?* 

She  walked  up  to  him  overcome  with  confusion  and  ready  to  burn  into 
tears. 

4 A copy  . . . from  the  registry  office  at  [Kjhabarovxk,1  he  read,  omitting 
unnecessary  words,  ‘dissolution  of  inariiagc  ...  at  the  request  of  dtizen 
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Nkobcv,  Ivan  Pcnovitch,  between  him  and  liis  wile,  citizen  Anna  Semyonovna 
Nitulacv  . . . ' I &cc.  Have  you  a child?'  he  asked  the  gill. 

*A  baby  daughter,'  she  answered  almost  inaudibly.  “Five  months  old.” 

‘I  am  a cashier  at  the  "Peasant's  House”,’  she  said  loudly,  with  hysterical 
notes  in  her  soke.  'My  salaty  is  65  roubles  a month,  I pay  20  a month  to  a 
nurse,  I luve  no  one  to  leave  the  baby  with.  I cannot  feed  her  myself,  I have 
nothing  to  live  on  and  am  in  debt  all  round.’ 

‘Dun't  get  exerted,  citizen,’  the  judge,  used  to  such  stories,  interrupted  her. 
We’ll  get  you  the  lull  amount  of  alimony,  but . . . ’ he  threw  up  his  hands, 
■we’ll  send  the  verdict  to  [Khabarovsk  where  your  husband  had  a post,  and 
if  meanwhile  lie  has  moved  to  another  town  . . . you  can  see  for  yourself  how 
it  is.  It’s  nut  easy  to  find  a man  in  the  Far  East,  and  perhaps  he  was  there  for  a 
time  only.  In  short,  we’ll  look  for  him.  The  matter  is  dear.’ 

‘Thank  you,’  she  whispered,  understanding  very  well  that  her  case  was 
hopeless.  A man  who  had  lived  with  her  for  a year  while  he  was  in  diarge  of 
the  ‘Peasant  House’  at  Oranienbaum  and  divorced  her  the  moment  he  was 
transferred  to  a post  in  another  town,  would  certainly  not  trouble  about  her 
and  the  child  again.  Soviet  official  bodies,  slow,  unwieldy  and  formalistic,  were 
not  likely  to  trace  him  - especially  at  a distance  of  neatly  a fortnight's  railway 
journey. 

Stunt:  T.  Tibtmavin,  We  Soviet  Women,  1936,  pp.  210-11. 

A 1920  decree  permitted  women  to  have  free  abortions  in  hospitals.  By  the 
late  1 920s,  the  number  of  abortions  had  surpassed  the  number  of  births  in  a nvmber 
of  dries,  and  the  eaiiy  1 930s  saw  a massive  increase  in  the  abortion  rate.  Whereas  in 
Russo  m 1926,  doctors  performed  121.978  legal  abortions,  this  fgire  had  jumped 
by  1 935  to  1 500,000.  These  rates  were  in  part  doe  to  the  migration  of  mllions  of 
wtxnen  to  the  cities,  where  abortions  were  more  easily  available.  At  the  sane  time, 
the  brthrate  fell  dramstxaly,  from  45  brths  per  1 .000  in  1 927  to  30. 1 in  1 935.  in  part 
because  of  increased  abortions,  but  also  because  of  the  pressures  of  famine,  ratio  nirg 
afo  new  opportunities  for  women  (Goldman  1 593: 288-304). 

The  government’s  concern  at  these  figures  led  in  1 936  to  a reversal  of  the 
prewously  ikeral  family  laws,  and  to  what  amounted  to  the  re  habitation  of  manage 
and  the  famly.  A widespread  pubic  debate  led  in  >jne  1936  to  a prohibition  on 
abortion  and  measures  to  stabilise  the  famly  and  encourage  women  to  lave  more 
children  An  article  in  Prado  on  9 june  1 936  ilustrated  the  ideologic^  shft  which  had 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  family.  Tree  love’,  which  had  been  widely  promoted  in 
the  1920s,  was  now  condemned  as  toageos’. 

Document  10.5  Strengthening  the  Soviet  Family 

In  the  eyes  of  bourgeois  law  the  father  is  first  of  all  the  custodian  and 

embodiment  of  private  properly.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  family  property 

The  wife  and  the  children  arc  included  in  this  inventory  . . . 
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The  Soviet  marriage  in  which  husband  and  wife  have  equal  rights  is  not 
built  on  private  property.  Nor  is  it  simply  a legal  formality  for  satisfying  sexual 
desires  . . . The  Soviet  marriage  opens  up  the  truly  spiritual  side  of  marriage, 
its  moral  beauty  which  is  beyond  the  read)  of  capitalist  sodety.  It  reveals  man 
striving  for  the  development  of  the  better  aides  of  his  personality.  And  without 
deep  and  serious  love,  without  the  bliss  of  motherhood  and  fatherhood,  the 
personality  of  both  individual  and  sodety  is  incomplete.  Communism  makes 
for  w hole  and  happy  men. 

To  strengthen  and  develop  the  Soviet  family  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  of 
Soviet  democracy.  People  who  think  that  by  relieving  the  lather  of  his  former 
slave-driving  rights  the  Socialist  Revolution  has  at  the  same  time  relieved  him 
of  his  duties  towards  the  family  ...  arc  completely  in  die  grip  of  bourgeois 
nodotui.  The  projected  law  on  the  prohibition  of  abortions,  assistance  to 
cx|)cctant  mothers,  development  of  the  network  of  maternity  homes  . . . 
dedares  an  irresponsible  attitude  towards  the  family  and  family  duties  to  be 
incompatible  with  Soviet  democracy  and  Soviet  morals. 

Stmne:  RuMfSMinn&r  (ed.)y  The  Familv  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  1949. 

ft-  266-7. 

The  actual  law  on  the  prohibition  of  abortion,  whch  came  out  at  the  same  time,  was 
accompanied  by  various  incentives  to  ercoirage  women  to  have  larger  families,  and 
new  restrictions  on  dvorte  followed. 

Document  10.6  Law  on  Prohibition  of  Abortion 

Taking  into  consideration  certain  comments  made  by  citizens  during  die 
discussion  of  the  dealt,  the  C.E.C.  | Central  Executive  Committee]  and  die 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  die  USSR,  decide. 

1 . In  view  of  the  proven  haim  of  abortions,  to  forbid  the  performance  of 
abortions  whether  in  hospitals  and  spcdal  health  institutions,  or  in  die  homes 
of  doctors  and  private  homes  of  pregnant  women.  The  performance  of 
abortions  shall  be  allowed  exclusively  in  those  eases  when  die  continuation  of 
picgnancy  endangers  life  or  threatens  serious  injury  to  die  health  of  die 
pregnant  woman  and  likewise  when  a serious  disease  of  the  parents  may  be 
inherited,  and  only  under  hospital  or  maternity-home  conditions  — 

10.  To  establish  a State  allowance  for  mothers  of  large  families:  for  those 
having  six  children,  an  annual  allowance  of 2,000  rubles  for  live  years  for  each 
subsequent  diild  from  the  day  ofits  hutli,  and  for  mothers  having  ten  children 
one  State  allowance  uf  5 ,000  ruhlcs  un  the  birth  of  cadi  subsequent  child  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  3,000  rubles  for  a period  of  four  years  following  die 
child’s  first  birthday  . . . 

19.  To  triple  the  functioning  network  of  permanent  kindergartens  in  dries, 
factory  setdements,  and  on  railways  within  three  years,  bringing  it  up  to 
2,100‘000  places  by  January  1 1939  . . . 
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27.  To  amend  die  existing laws  on  marriage,  family,  and  guardianship,  with 
die  aim  of  combating  light-minded  altitude?  towards  the  family  and  family 
obligations,  and  to  introduce  in  divorce  proceedings  the  personal  attendance 
at  die  [Civil  Registrar's  Bureau]  of  bodi  divorcees  and  the  entry  of  the  fact  of 
divorce  on  die  passports  of  the  divorcees. 

28.  To  increase  the  fees  for  registration  of  divorce  as  follows:  50  rubles  for 
the  fust  divorce,  150  rubles  for  die  second,  and  300  rubles  cadi  for  the  diird 
and  subsequent  divorces. 

Scum:  RndcJf  SthLiin/ttr  (cd.>,  The  Familv  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  1949.  pp.  271, 
272,  275. 

The  huge  losses  of  men  during  the  war  led  the  government  to  pass  further 
measures  to  encourage  large  famlies.  Legskstion  cntrcxxted  in  1 944  brought  in  a tax 
on  bachelors,  introduced  the  'Motherhood  medal'  for  women  who  had  five  or  six 
children  an  Order  of  'Motherhood  Glory’  for  those  with  seven  to  nine  chicken,  and 
the  title  of  "Her  one  Mother'  with  those  of  ten  chldren  and  sieve.  The  new  legislation 
also  declared  dial  dt  facia  relfficnshps  would  not  be  recognised  and  introduced  fees 
for  divorce  The  legislation  was  accompanied  by  efforts  to  brighten  141  the  rejjstration 
procedure  and  to  give  it  something  of  the  ritual  significance  of  the  traditional  marriage 
ceremony. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  Soviet  family  policy  changed  in  the  1 930s  is 
Makarenko's  Boo*  fix  Parents  ([  1 937]  1 954).  The  following  extracts  ilustrate  the  new 
focus  on  self-dsciptine  and  strict  codes  of  behavior*  in  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Parental  responsblity  was  now  considered  very  important  There  is  a certain 
ambiguity  in  Makarenko's  work  he  emphasises  the  respcnsfcdity  of  parents  towards 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  ther  authority  in  the  private  sphere.  This  reflects  a 
broader  ambrvolence  h the  slate’s  attitude  to  the  famly  from  the  md  1 9 30s  onwards 
(Thurston  1991:567). 


Document  10.7  A Book  for  Parents 

In  this  slipshod  'lcftish'  way  of  living  there  is  nothing  except  poverty  and 
nakedness.  Some  people  even  roday  . . . still  despise  accuracy  and  orderly 
movement,  a mode  of  living  that  pays  proper  attention  to  details. 

A slovenly  attitude  to  life  cannot  fit  in  with  the  style  of  Soviet  life.  Widi  all 
die  means  at  our  disposal  we  should  exorcise  that  belated  Bohemian  spirit 
which  only  by  great  misunderstanding  is  considered  by  certain  comrades  as  a 
token  ofpoede  taste 

Slov  enliness  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  family,  where  no  one  is  accustomed 
to  keeping  exact  times  . . . does  great  harm  and  more  than  anything  else  upsets 
the  normal  sexual  experience  of  the  young.  How  can  one  talk  about  upbringing 
if  the  son  or  daughter  get  up  and  go  to  bed  when  they  think  they  will  or  just 
when  they  have  to,  ifin  the  evening  they  'go  out  walking’  no  one  knows  where, 
or  spend  the  night  ‘at  a girl  friend's’  or  ‘with  a comrade',  whose  address  and 
lamily  circumstances  are  simply  unknown 
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A stria  time -table  lor  die  child's  day  is  an  essential  condition  of  upbringing. 
If  you  have  no  such  time-table  and  you  do  not  intend  arranging  one,  your  tune 

is  utterly  wasted  reading  this  book 

The  habit  of  keeping  exact  hours  is  a habit  of  making  an  exact  demand  on 
yourself.  An  exact  hour  for  rising  is  most  essential  for  the  training  of  the  will, 
it  is  salvation  from  molly-coddling  and  from  day-dreaming  under  die 
beddotbes  Punctual  arrival  at  able  is  respea  for  modier,  for  the  family,  for 

odier  people,  it  is  respect  for  oneself 

For  a grown-up  person  a swear-word  is  simply  an  extremely  insulting  coarse 
word  . . . But  when  a boy  hears  or  speaks  that  word,  it  does  not  come  to 
him  as  a relative  term  of  abuse,  it  brings  with  it  its  inherent  sexual  meaning 

The  frequent  uttering  of  such  words  trains  him  u>  pay  exaggerated  attention 

to  sexual  matteis,  to  perverted  day-dreaming  ...  A woman  appears  to  him 
not  in  the  hill  splendour  of  her  human  charm  and  beauty  . . . , but  merely  as  a 
possible  object  of  violence  and  utility,  merely  as  a humiliated  female.  And  such 
a youth  sees  love  from  the  back  yard,  from  the  side  where  human  liistoiy  has 

long  ago  dumped  its  primitis’e  physiological  standards 

It  is  particularly  important  that  a boy's  or  gill’s  feeling  of  solidarity  should 
not  be  based  only  on  the  narrow  pattern  of  the  family;  it  should  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  die  family  into  Use  broad  sphere  of  Soviet  life  and  the  life  of 
mankind  in  general. 

tourer:  A.S.  Mukartnko,  A Book  for  Parents,  1954.  pp.  300-2,  305-6,  409. 

The  revdutenary  model  of  the  fame/  was  certainly  at  an  end  This,  it  has  been  argued, 
was  pan  of  a 'great  retreat1  away  from  revolutionary  values  towards  middle-class 
conservatism  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  (see  Dociment  I.  5).  ki  esplauvng  this,  the 
historian.  Vera  Durham,  using  Soviet  literature  as  her  main  soiree  n her  book  fn 
Stain's  TVne.  suggested  that  the  regime  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  new  Soviet 
middle  class;  in  a so-caled  big  deaf,  it  agreed  to  reward  its  matenal  and  cultural 
aspirations  in  return  for  its  political  suppon  (Dunham  1 976: 4).  Although  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  term  'middle  dais’  is  misleading  here  in  that  it  implies  a direct  parallel 
between  the  Stain  regime  and  non-corrmunst  societies  (Bonneil  1 997: 245;  see  also 
Ropatnck  1992:  7-8).  there  is  no  itoiirt  that  the  Stain  regime  moved  away  from 
cultural  radicalism  after  the  First  Fwe  Year  Plan.  A popular  concept  of  the  time  was 
kutOrYdSf':  the  civilised  Qjalty  of  life  whch  was  to  be  obtained  by  dressing  wel,  taking 
care  of  personal  hygiene,  cultivating  one's  environment,  speaking  correctly  and 
avoidng  'drty  talk'  (Volkov  2000: 2 1 7-28). 

The  folkowng  document  contains  a description  from  Yuri  T rifenov's  novel  The 
Students  ([1950]  1953),  n which  a student  Vadim  surveys  the  Ivmg  room  of  a 
potential  mother-in-law.  The  material  culture  of  the  family  is  comfortable  and 
bourgeon;  Lena's  beauty  and  her  attention  to  her  dress  point  to  a traditional  image 
of  a desirable  woman.  GP.  Danilevsky  (1829-90)  was  a popular  Russian-Ukrainian 
author  ofhistoxal  novels  who  in  this  context  represents  pre-revolutiorary  traditions 
Here,  the  revolutionary  family  has  become  domesticated  (see  Dunhm  1976: 4S-6). 
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Document  10.8  The  ‘Bourgeois’  Family 

While  Lena,  aided  by  her  mother,  dies  ted  in  die  next  room,  Vadim  sat  on  the 
sofa,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a magazine,  but  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on 
it,  and  ncD  put  it  down.  He  was  agitated,  but  not  by  die  diought  that  they 
would  be  late  for  die  theatre,  that  by  now  they  ought  to  be  in  die  Metro,  while 
Lena  was  not  even  dressed.  He  had  forgotten  all  about  die  time,  and  was 
absorbed  in  a minute  examination  of  die  mauve  wallpaper,  the  lampshade 
holering  like  a rosy  cloud  over  die  table,  the  massive  sideboard,  the  piano,  on 
the  top  of  which  stood  a host  of  knickknacks.  His  attention  was  caught  by  a 
book,  also  on  die  top  of  the  piano,  with  an  old-fashioned ' marble  ized'  binding, 
and  a hbbon  bookmarker.  From  where  he  sat  he  could  just  make  out  die  name 
of  the  author  - Danilevsky.  Albina  Trofimovna's  probably  reading  it,  he 
thought,  remembering  that  Lena  had  told  him  that  her  mother  was  a great 
reader  and  adored  historical  novels  . . . 

Lena  was  standing  in  fiont  of  the  mirror  in  a long  datk-green  dress,  which 
biouglit  out  die  delicate  tan  of  her  arms  and  neck.  She  seemed  taller,  slenderer, 
more  tenuiuue  than  usual.  Vadim  stopped  in  die  doorway,  amazed  - he  had 
had  no  idea  that  she  was  w beautiful. 

‘Quick,  Vadim,  give  me  your  advice  - which  suits  me  better  - die  brooch 
or  die  necklace?'  she  cried,  turning  to  lace  him,  holding  a round  garnet  brooch 
against  her  breast,  her  head  held  coquettish!}'  on  one  side.  ‘Do  you  like  it?' 

Looking,  not  at  die  brooch,  but  at  her  serene  and  happy  face,  Vadim  said 
with  conviction: 

‘It’s  lovely,  but  we’re  late  for  the  first  act.' 

Sonne.  Yuri  Trifonov,  The  Students,  1953,  pp.  49-51. 

The  law  of  1936  muted  a s^nificant  change  in  official  attitudes  to  the  famly  in  the 
Stain  ea  At  the  same  time  the  regime  did  not  abandon  its  suspocri  of  the  potentially 
subversive  nature  of  private  family  loyalties.  The  underlying  context  for  the  change 
was  a concern  about  biithrates  and  orphans  as  rmxh  as  a ^rofounder  charge  of  mind 
Tins  is  indicated  by  the  continuing  official  approval  of  the  myth  of  Pavlk  Morozov. 
There  was  certaWy  no  sentimentality  afcout  chikten  who  indJged  in  delinquent  or 
criminal  behaviour.  On  7 Apnl  1 935.  the  death  per^tty  for  children  down  to  1 2 years 
old  was  introduced  The  reason  for  ths  decision  was  the  growing  hoolgan  element 
m Moscow.  Writing  to  Stain,  Molotov  and  Kjmin  Voroshlov  raised  this  issue.  The 
article  to  which  he  refers  in  the  following  letter  reported  the  case  of  two  1 6-year-old 
youths,  who  hid  comnvtted  two  murders,  been  corrected  to  ten  years  in  |&l  and  then 
had  their  sentence  reduced  by  half. 
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Document  10.9  Voroshilov  Complains  of  Hooliganism 

19  March  1935 

Com|radeJ  Stalin. 

Cani[radc|  Molotov. 

Cumfrade]  Kalinin. 

I am  sending  you  an  extract  from  the  newspaper  Worker  Mu  tew.  No.  61, 
15.3.35,  illustrating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  monstrous  forms  in  which  the 
hooliganism  of  our  youth  has  expressed  itself  here  in  Matt-w  and,  on  the 
oilier,  the  almost  complacent  attitude  of  our  judicial  organs  to  these  facts 
(the  reduction  of  sentences  by  half  etc.). 

Com|radc  | VuT,  with  whom  I spoke  on  the  phone  about  this,  said  that  this 
nutter  was  not  unique,  that  he  had  registered  up  to  3000  malicious  hooligan 
youtlis,  of  whom  nearly  800  arc  indisputably  bandits  who  arc  capable  of 
anything 

I think  that  the  TsK  must  require  the  NKVD  to  organise  the  accommo- 
dation not  only  of  homeless  but  also  of  neglected  children  immediately  and  thus 
protect  the  capital  from  tiiis  growing  ‘child’  hooliganism.  In  regard  to  this 
paiiicular  ease  I do  not  understand  why  these  scoundrels  should  not  be  shot- 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  them  to  giow  up  into  greater  tlucvcs. 

K.  Voroshilov 

Start t.  OJtji  Khlrvniuk  tt  al.  (tJs),  Stalinskoc  Politbiuro,  1995,  p.  144. 

Tlie  law  of  7 April  1935  was  ostensibly  desi^ied  to  deal  with  the  lawless  orphan 
population,  but  it  also  allowed  Stain  to  threaten  recalcitrant  oppositionists  with  the 
death  of  their  chikken  (Corv^aest  1 992  75).  Futhermore  a decree  of  9 June  1 935, 
later  incorporated  nto  article  58  of  the  Criminal  Code  (the  section  of  the  Code 
covenr^  political  enme).  established  that  spouses  and  chikken  of  those  who  tied 
abroad  were  liable  to  a five-year  term  of  exte.  whether  or  not  they  knew  anything 
about  it  This  was  a dear  attempt  to  increase  the  pressure  on  those  who  were 
considering  seeking  asylum  abroad  Dirhg  Yezho/ s tenure  at  the  head  of  the  NKVD 
from  1 936-38,  the  fate  of  chldren  became  an  important  bargaining  tool 

The  following  document  illustrates  the  impact  of  arrest  on  the  families  of  the 
wetim.  It  is  a short  famly  history  by  a lehngradan  Vladimir  Grehov,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  Soviet  era  His  father,  Leonid  Grehov,  whose  patronymic  ‘Naumovich’  and 
simsme  ‘Girshov’  surest  that  he  came  from  a Jewish  famly,  was  arrested  on  5 July 
1 937.  sentenced  under  artide  59  and  shot  on  29  November.  His  family  was  informed 
that  he  had  received  ten  years  without  the  njfrit  of  correspondence:  a formula  which 
the  authorities  used  when  a person  had  been  executed,  hfa  wife  and  baby  were  then 
also  arrested  for  their  association  with  hm.  and  the  rest  of  the  famry  was  split  up. 

Document  10,10  The  Families  of  Those  Arrested 

1 vaguely  remember  my  fuller,  Leonid  Naumovich  Girehov.  I was  not  even  five 
years  old  when  he  was  unrated  . . [ He]  entered  die  communiai  party  in  191 9, 
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fought  at  Uic  from  during  the  Civil  War,  larcr,  in  1930  finished  the  Lensovict 
Technical  Institute  and  worked  in  the  'Elektrorila’  and  ‘Russian  Diesel’ 
facto  ties.  Everyone  who  knew  my  lather  considered  him  an  honest,  piinciplcd 
person,  who  sincerely  believed  in  communist  ideals. 

A lot  of  difficult  things  happened  to  our  family  after  the  arrest  of  my 
father.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  there  were  three  children  in  the  family  who  were 
from  three  to  fifteen  years  old.  In  October  1937,  mother  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  but  this  did  not  save  her  from  the  persecution  of  the  NKVD 
In  March  1938  she  and  her  baby  were  arrested  as  members  of  the  family 
of  a traitor  to  the  Fatherland  and  sentenced  to  8 years  in  labour  camps.  Later 
the  brother  of  my  mother  took  our  sister  into  his  family  and  got  her  out  of 
the  camp,  and  I and  my  younger  brother  were  taken  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
family  of  the  sister  of  my  father,  with  whom  we  lived  through  the  Leningrad 
blockade. 

In  1947  after  finishing  the  7th  class  of  middle  school  I had  to  look  for  work 
because  of  the  difficult  material  conditions  of  life.  I couldn’t  get  work  because 
I was  not  yet  1 5.  Then  I approached  the  ‘Russian  Diesel’  factory’  where  many 

people  remembered  my  father.  I was  treated  with  exceptional  sympathy , 

was  made  the  apprentice  of  a plane -cutter,  and  helped  materially.  I never  heard 
anything  had  about  my  father  at  the  factory,  only  good. 

In  1944,  due  to  bad  health,  my  mother  returned  early  from  the  camp.  In 
1956,  she  was  rehabilitated.  Mother  repeatedly  approached  the  NKVD,  trying 
to  discover  the  fate  of  my  father.  She  had  been  told  in  1937  that  father  had  been 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  camps  without  the  right  of  correspondence  . . . I In] 
1947,  mother  was  called  to  the  NKVD  section  . . . and  informed  that  father 
had  been  given  a further  five  years  for  another  crime.  In  1956,  she  was  told  of 
the  death  of  my  father,  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  8 February 
1939.  My  mother  died  in  1977,  not  knowing  the  full  truth  about  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

Vladimir  Itonidovich  GinJrev,  St  Ptlenburg 

Saunt  A/ii  Rantmor  ( td .),  Leningrad  sky  martirolog,  1937-1938,  veil.  3, 
November  1937,  IMS,  pp.  488-9. 

Family  He  was  rarefy  easy  fee  those  growing  up  in  Stalin’s  time.  Even  for  those  who 
escaped  the  terror,  there  were  other  problems  to  deal  with.  One  of  them  was 
the  housing  prefctem  The  huge  influx  of  people  to  the  cities  ensued  that  people 
often  Ived  in  very  cramped  conations.  Many  families  were  confined  to  one  room  in 
commuul  departments,  h theory,  communal  Ivsng  was  yjstified  by  the  authorities 
on  the  groin ds  that  it  represented  a new  form  of  collectivism.  However,  it  created 
many  problems;  for  example,  tensions  between  the  generations  and  between 
families  flourished  (Fitzpatrick  1 999. 47;  see  also  Boym  1 994;  1 2 1-67).  The  following 
extract  from  Sakharov’s  memoirs  illustrates  the  cramped  conditions  which  milions 
of  people  had  to  endure.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  however,  seem  to  have 
coped  well. 
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Document  10.11  The  Communal  Rat 

In  May  1948, 1 was  assigned  two  rooms  on  Twenty-filth  of  October  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  Moscow.  It  was  not  a ‘posh’  place,  despite  its  location:  the  rooms 
were  off  a long  common  corridor,  and  wood  was  still  used  for  heating.  At  the 
last  moment,  a deputy  director  of  the  [Physics  Institute  of  die  Academy  of 
Sciences]  appropriated  one  of  our  two  rooms  for  his  mother  . . . Our  remaining 
room  measured  only  1 50  feet  square,  so  we  had  no  place  for  a dining  table, 
and  ate  off  stools  or  the  windowsill.  Tire  ten  families  living  on  our  corridor  weic 
served  by  a single  small  kitchen,  and  the  toilet,  which  was  located  off  the 
staircase  Landing,  served  two  communal  apartment'.  There  was  neither  bath  nor 

show  er.  But  we  were  delighted And  so  began  four  of  die  happiest  years  in 

our  family  life. 

Source  Andrei  Sakbanr,  Memoirs,  1990,  p.  95. 

Contemporary  propaganda  presented  Stain  as  a perfect  father-figure.  In  the  following 
photograph  of  Stiin  as  ‘Friend  of  the  Little  Children’.  Stalin  is  being  embraced  by 
a 6-year  old  girl.  Galya  Marfcizova,  at  a Kremlin  reception  in  1936.  The  photojyaph 
has  been  doctored  In  the  original.  Ml.  Ertunov.  frst  secretary  of  the  Buryat  Morgol 
ASSR  stood  to  the  right  of  Galya  However,  he  was  subsequently  purged,  and  was 
removed  from  the  second  version  of  the  photograph  when  it  was  reprexkiced  later. 
Galya  Martdzova's  father,  who  was  second  secretary  of  the  Buryat  Mongol  ASSR  was 
shot  for  spying  for  Japan  in  1 937,  and  her  mother  was  muttered  n mysterious  arcum- 
stances  a year  later. 


Document  10,12  ‘Friend  of  the  Little  Children’ 

[Seepage  164] 

Source:  David  Kina , Tlic  Commissar  Vanishes,  1997,  pp.  152-3. 

A central  theme  of  Soviet  entertanment  in  the  1930s  was  “happiness’  (see  Tayicn 
1996).  In  all  the  arts,  fantasy  and  magic  played  an  important  role,  and  ths  had 
an  important  influence  on  later  memories  ofchldhood.  Important  children's  work  was 
written  and  produced.  For  example,  the  prem^re  of  composer  Sergei  ProkovieVs 
symphonic  poem  'Peter  and  the  Wolf  took  place  on  5 May  1936.  One  of  the  first 
productions  of  the  Central  Chicken's  Tlneatre.  whch  opened  m 1 936.  was  the  fary 
story,  The  Me  Gotten  Key,  try  Alexei  T olstoy,  a novelst  who  was  popular  with  Stalin 
for  hs  novels  about  Peter  the  Great  and  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  following  document 
is  the  reminiscences  of  the  producer.  Natalia  Sats,  of  the  magical  atmosphere  of  the 
opening  njjit  It  ind  cates  that  for  young  children,  often  uiaware  of  political  tensions, 
life  in  Stalin's  time  stil  offered  enchanting  experiences. 
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[Document  10.12] 

Document  10.13  The  Central  Children's  Theatre 

At  tut  we  had  ihe  play  in  our  hands.  Rehearsal*  began  on  September  1 . . . The 
children  were  very  proud  that  their  theater  was  next  to  the  Bolshoi,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  called  it  not  the  Central  Children's  but  die  ‘Bolshoi  theater  for 
children* . . . 

The  curtain  ruse  on  December  10,  1936.  On  the  stage  was  a huge  town 
square  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Tatar  monarch,  showing  luxurious  houses  and 
humble  huts,  to  demonstrate  how  ditTcrcndy  people  lived.  'liven,  suddenly,  to 
strains  of  music,  appears  the  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Dolls,  the  bearded 
Karabas  Barabas,  with  a crowd  of  his  dolls  at  his  heels  - porcelain  ones,  wooden 
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ones,  tag  dolls  - every  variety ...  In  this  tint  scene  tlicrc  were  fifty  players 
on  the  stage  - on  r/m  stage  it  was  possible  to  stretch  one’s  wings ' Our  famous 
Coppelius  of  the  children’s  theater,  Vadim  Ryivdin,  thought  up  all  sorts  of 
magic  for  this  fairy  talc,  so  many  inventions  that  every’  new  scene  was  applauded 
at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 

The  scene  around  the  cottage  of  the  doll  Malvina,  with  the  velvet  butterflies, 
dancing  bcedcs,  moths,  all  flitting  about  tremendous  flowers  and  leaves  - it 
was  a veritable  fairyland  - a feast  of  colors  and  marvels  . . . The  musk's  vivid 
symbolism,  the  expressiveness  of  its  orchestration,  the  surprising  turns  of 
rhythm  and  harmony,  blended  with  its  melodic  clarity  and  intelligibility. 
Everything  devised  by  the  composer  pleased  the  children  . . . The  humor  in  the 
music  was  distinctive  and  artkulatc.  The  greatest  favorite  was  the  polka  musk 
for  the  dancing  bird  and  the  refrain  of  the  hero,  Buratino.  After  the  perfor- 
ounces,  ihc  cJiildicn  would  leave  the  theater  singing  . . . 

Source.  Miriam  Morion , The  Arts  and  the  Soviet  Child,  1972,  p.  85. 

Thus  fairytale,  as  well  as  terror.  »vas  part  of  the  childhood  experience  in  Stalin's  time; 
indeed  ths  strange  comtmabon  of  magic  and  terror  was  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  age. 

The  rehabdtaficn  of  the  trad  (tend  family  in  1936  meant  a tacit  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a private  sphere.  At  the  same  time,  the  arm  of  state  propaganda  could 
stll  reach  into  people’s  private  worlds.  The  followrig  extracts  from  a literary  calendar 
of  1 937,  which  wo  Jd  have  hmg  on  the  wall  of  a person's  flat  or  offxe.  is  an  example 
of  this.  The  calendar  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  Stain  regime  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  country’s  Nstorical  rrvemory.  The  calendar  is  partfy  struct  ired  around 
the  six-day  working  week;  in  1 929,  the  government  replaced  the  seven-day  week  with 
a six-day  one,  mdudirg  one  day  oft  and  the  days  of  25  and  26  Decetriwr  were 
proclaimed  Days  of  ridustrulsation.  with  compulsory  attendance  at  work  Each  (toy 
contains  the  days  ofbrth  or  death  of  certain  figires  In  European  literature  and  culture. 
The  calendar  also  contains  references  to  the  Bobhevk  tradition,  and  to  successful 
writers  of  Stalin's  time  Ike  lya  Ehrenbrg.  The  general  thrust  of  the  calendar  is  to 
suggest  that  Bolshevism  is  the  natural  elimination  of  European  and  Russian  cultural 
history.  The  reference  to  a targe  mmber  of  Russ  an  writers  implicitly  draws  attention 
to  the  contribution  of  Russia  to  European  culture.  By  including  such  figures  as 
the  French  Catholic  intelectuals  Arctashop  F^neton  and  Charles  P4guy,  and  the 
English  poet  Rudyard  Kiplng  the  compilers  of  the  calendar  were  implying  that  Soviet 
culture  was  the  inheritor  of  the  full  breadth  of  the  Eiropean  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  propaganda  in  certain  cramstances  ootid  have  had  a reverse  effect  such 
a calervtor  wenid  have  introduced  a young  audrence  to  a non-Bc*hevik  past  Of  ttvose 
referred  to  in  the  final  entry  of  the  following  extracts,  Gasem  Lakhuti  was  a Tajk 
revolutionary  poet  who  was  a member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers  Mari  Zarian  was  an  Armenian  revolutionary  poet  well  known  for  hs  positive 
descriptions  of  collectivisation  and  Samed  Virgun  was  an  Azerbaijani  socialist  poet 
who  was  stronjjy  opposed  to  formalism'  in  art 
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Document  10.14  The  Construction  of  Memory 

1937 

LITERARY  CALENDAR 


Fanuary 


Friday, 

1st  thy  of 

six -day- 
week 


1st  1823:  b.  Alexander  Pctefi,  Hungarian  poei  (d.  1849). 
1829  b.  Tomazo  Salvini,  Italian  tragedian  (d.  1915). 
1887.  b.  AS.  Ncvcrov,  Russian  writer  <d.  1923). 
1934:  d.  Facob  Vasserman,  German  writer  (b.  1873). 


Monday, 
4th  day  of 
six -day- 
week 


4th  1785  b.  Facob  Grimm,  German  philologist  and  writer 
(d.  1863). 

1858  d.  Elisa  Rashel,  French  actress  <b.l82G). 

1905.  First  edition  of  Forward  - the  first  Bolshevik 
newspaper. 

1920.  d.  Bciuto  Peres  Galdos,  Spanish  writer  (d.  1843). 


Wednesday,  6th  1872:  b.  A.N. Scriabin,  Russian  composer  (d.1915). 
6th  day  of 
six -day- 
week 


Thursday, 
1st  day  of 
six-day- 
week 


7th  1715:  d.  Ffnelon,  French  writer  <b.  1651). 

1847.  d.  N.M.  Yazykov,  Russian  poet  (b.  1803). 
1873:  b.  Chaiks  Pfguy,  French  poet  (d.  1914). 
1884:  d.  I.M.  Fedorov  (Omulevsky),  Russian  writer 
(b.  1836). 


Friday,  8th 
2nd  day  of 
six-day- 
week 


1812:  b.  V.P.  Botkin,  Russian  critk  <d.  1869). 
1878.  d.  NA.  Nekrasov,  Russ.an  poet  (b.  1821). 
1889:  b.  Yalmari  Vinanen,  pcopk’s  poet  of  Karelia. 
1896:  d.  Paul  Verlaine,  French  poet  (b.  1844). 


Wednesday, 
1st  day  of 
six-day- 
week 


13di  1703:  First  edition  of  first  Russ,  newspaper,  Tbr  Gazette, 
Moscow. 

1813:  b.  V.V.  Samoilov,  Russian  actor  (d.  1887). 

1830:  First  edition  of  the  first  Russian  Liter  an 
Newspaper. 

1847  First  edition  of  The  Contemporary  by  Panaev  and 
Nekrasov. 
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Sunday, 
5ih  day  of 
«i* -day- 
week 


17th  1600  b.  Pedro  Caldcr6n,  Spanish  dramatist  (d.  1681). 
1749  b.  Vinorio  Alien,  Italian  dramatist  <d.  1803). 

1863.  b.  K.S. Stanislavsky.  people’s  artist  of  the  USSR. 
1869:  d.  A.S.  Dargomyzhsky,  Russian  composer  (b.  181 3). 
1936  d.  Rudyard  Kipling,  English  writer  (b.  1865). 


Wednesday, 
3td  day  of 
six-day- 
week 


27tli  1756:  b.  WA  Mozart,  German  composer  (d.  1791). 
1826.  b.  M.E.  Saltykov  (Shchedrin),  Russian  writer 
(d.  1889). 

1891:  b.  Ilya  Ehrcnburg,  modern  Russian  writer. 

1936  Resolution  of  die  TsK  SSSR  on  the  award  of  the 
otder  of  Lenin  to  die  poets  Gascm  Lakiiuu,  Nairi 
Zarian  and  Samcd  Vurgun. 


St/urcf  1937:  Litcratuinyi  kalcndai',  Leningrad. 


The  laws  on  maniage  and  the  family  of  1 936  were  an  important  mcmait  in  Soviet 
hioory.  There  was  a limit  to  what  propaganda  could  achieve.  Private  loyalties  were 
given  a chance  to  develop,  ki  time,  the  Pavlik  Morozov  image  would  fade.  The  terror 
did  not  destroy  the  femly  (Thurston  1991: 567).  Indeed,  the  family  was  frequently  a 
sJoversive  irctituticn  m Sowet  life  It  was  through  family  relationships  that  memories 
of  pre-resoluCorvaiy  Russia  or  non-Soviet  views  of  the  wcrld  were  erKOuntered. 
For  example,  the  family  became  the  institution  through  which  many  yoing  people 
encountered  re^gjon.  Famously,  grandmothers  played  an  important  role  in  preserving 
and  passing  on  religious  corrv unions,  freqaently  baptong  their  granddvldrai.  In  general, 
dose  parental  ties  could  always  threaten  to  undermine  the  state's  hold  on  the 
individual.  The  following  document  relates  to  an  occasion  in  1 927  when  a young 
mother,  in  spite  of  the  prevaing  hostiity  towards  refigjon.  is  determined  to  have  her 
son  baptised.  The  author  of  the  extract.  Evdokia  Petrov,  was  an  NKVD  official  who 
defected  to  Australa  in  the  &<ty  1 950s. 


Document  10.15  Baptism 

Mother  went  through  aw  ful  conflicts  on  the  question  of  having  my  brother 
Valentin  christened.  By  this  time  I was  a member  of  the  Pioneers,  the  officially- 
sponsored  movement  for  children  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  Komsomols,  or 
Young  Communists.  This  meant  that,  young  as  I was,  I had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  a career  under  a government  which  lud  nude  plain  its  practical  hostility 
to  religion.  In  Moscow  Mother  did  not  go  to  churdi  even  at  Christinas.  But 
when  Valentin  was  three  or  four  months  old,  and  had  not  been  christened,  she 
began  to  have  dreams  and  nightmares  and  could  not  sleep  at  night.  At  last  she 
decided  to  have  him  christened.  The  chuich  opposite  our  home  had  been 
demolished,  but  there  was  another  chuich  a few  streets  away  and  she  set  out 
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with  my  a uni,  tarrying  Valentin  and  a keltic  of  hoi  water,  as  it  was  winter,  for 
die  total  immersion  which  the  Russian  Orthodox  service  requires.  But  when 
they  readied  the  church  there  was  no  priest  in  attendance  and  they  came  home 
disappointed.  They  went  again,  and  again  there  was  no  priest.  Then  one  day 
when  they  were  going  to  market,  my  Mother  carrying  Valentin,  they  passed 
another  church  and  went  in.  There  was  a priest  there  but  they  lead  no  warm 
water.  Mother  decided  to  wait  no  longer  and  to  luve  Valentin  christened  in 
cold  water,  though  it  hurt  her  to  do  it.  But  they  still  lud  no  godfather  fur  the 
child.  However,  they  were  not  put  off  by  this  difficulty.  They  went  out  into  the 
street  and  asked  the  old  dr&rnik,  or  yatdman,  to  be  godfather.  He  agreed; 
Valentin  was  christened,  and  alter  that  Mother  slept  soundly. 

Sour/c  Madimir  and  Evdokia  Petrov,  Empire  of  Fear,  1956,  pp.  109-10. 


Religion:  The  Russian  Orthodox 

Church 


The  Bolsheviks  weft  always  hostile  to  religion  In  some  ways,  their  ideology  was  a chid 
of  the  Enlightenment  in  that  they  rejected  any  knd  of  religious  authority.  and  argaed 
tliat  their  view  of  the  world  was  the  that  of  a scientific  account  of  things.  Theirs  was 
a 'scientific  sociabm’.  They  were  Utop*ans  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  ‘fall’  of  man  - the  idea  that  good  and  evil  reside  within  the  hsman  being  In  their 
view,  m order  to  improve  the  him  an  beng  it  was  first  essential  to  change  structures. 
Moral  improvement  would  start  ri  the  exterior  arrangements  of  society  and  from 
there  transform  the  ndivtdual  Thus,  politics  woJd  be  the  chief  agent  for  changing 
the  world 

The  Maoist  tradition  was  overtly  nvstenaiist  taking  the  view  that  the  human  being 
is  essentially  motivated  by  material  interests  rather  than  ethical  or  spiritual 
considerations.  The  pre-war  edition  of  the  Great  Sonet  Ertycfopedo  described  religion 
very  much  in  these  terms. 

Document  11.1  Definition  of  Religion 

‘Every  religion  is  nothing  more  than  a fantastic  reflection  in  the  minds  of  people 
of  die  external  forces  dial  rule  over  diem  in  their  everyday  life,  a reflection  in 
which  eardilv  forces  take  the  form  of  unearthly  ones’  (Engels,  Anii-Duriiu) 
. . .).  RJeligion  | is  die  worsliip  of  god  or  gods,  belief  in  supernatural  forces,  in 
the  immurtality  of  the  soul,  in  life  after  dcadi.  R|  cligiou  j in  its  very  essence  is 
anti-scicnuik,  is  the  enemy  of  science,  an  obstacle  to  knowledge,  it  docs  not 
contain  a grain  of  truth,  is  purely  a reflection  of  the  ignorance  and  oppressed 
nature  of  man  . . . R(cligion|  is  the  ‘opium  of  the  people’  - Lenin  called  this 
dictum  of  Marx  the  foundation  stone  of  Marxist  teaching  on  religion  and  its 
struggle  against  it. 

Religion  is  one  of  the  superstructures  above  the  material  life  of  society. 
Religious  ideas  change  in  accordance  widi  changes  in  die  material  life  of  society, 
which  give  them  birth.  To  the  extent  that  religious  ideas  axe  a distorted  and 
inaccurate  reflection  of  the  being  of  people,  they  cannot  in  any  way  accurately 
reflect  society's  need  of  development,  they  always  substitute  illusions  for 
reality  . . . 

Marxist -Leninism  has  revealed  die  reactionary  essence  of  R| cligiou  |,  its  class 
and  expkiitative  character.  Rcligiou  is  a weapon  of  the  exploiters,  it  serves  as  a 
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me  jus  fiir  ilic  spiiitual  enslavement  of  die  workers.  Religious  ideology  distracts 
tile  workers  fiom  their  earthly  struggle  by  introducing  a hope  of  heavenly 
deliverance. 

Stune:  Relitfiia’,  Bol'sluia  sovciskaia  cntsiklopcdiia,  rol.  48,  1941,  p.  567. 

Offioaly.  then,  Soviet  ideology  understood  religious  befef  to  be  the  product  ol 
economic  and  sooaJ  forces,  having  no  exiiterce  *i  itself 

In  1721,  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  post  of  Patriarch  - the  title  given  to 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  From  that  time  on  the  Church  was 
administered  by  a layman,  the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  However,  in 
late  October  1917,  the  Church  reintroduced  the  Patriarchate  Tikhon  the  new 
Patriarch,  was  at  orce  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  wth  the  state. 
The  1 9 1 8 Constitution  established  the  formal  separation  of  Church  and  State,  stating 
that  freerfcm  of  both  religious  and  anti-religious  propaganda  was  permitted.  However, 
the  State  was  not  in  practice  neutral  towards  the  Church  and  Lenn  himself  had  a 
profound  hatred  of  religion.  During  the  Red  Terror,  for  example,  many  clergy  were 
arrested  and  shot.  Tikhon  called  for  spiritual  opposition  to  the  regime,  but  refused  to 
take  sides  during  the  Civil  War.  Those  who  wanted  a stronger  stance  against 
Bolshevism  provoked  a schism  h 1921  when  they  called  a Ourch  Sober  in  Karlovtsy, 
Yugoslavia,  which  gave  nse  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Abroad.  Back  home,  the 
reform-minded  Rercivatiomsts.  who  were  supported  by  the  Bobhewks.  set  ip  the 
administration  of  a Lrvng  Church  in  >jly  1922  and  at  a Sofccr  in  Apri  1 923  pushed 
throuji  a lumber  of  church  reforms  Tikhon,  who  was  impnsoned  from  Kay  1 922 
to  the  summer  of  1 923.  was  released  from  house  arrest  alter  he  anrvomced  that  he 
would  not  be  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  arvd  after  re-establishing  a measure 
of  control  d«ed  n 1925.  Metropolis  Petr  of  Krotitsky  became  the  taum  renens. 
pendiig  the  election  of  a new  Patriarch  However,  he  was  arrested  in  December 
1925  and  sent  into  exile.  A number  of  possitle  successors  were  arrested  before 
Sergei  Stragcvodsky.  Metropolitan  of  Nizhny  Novgorod  assigned  the  leadership.  In 
1927,  he  abandoned  Tikhon's  non-poltcal  stance  towards  the  authorities,  and 
declared  the  Ourch's  support  for  the  regime.  It  was  a very  controversial  move,  and 
in  subsequent  years  there  was  iruch  argument  over  whether  hs  loyalty  to  the  regime 
was  truly  in  keeping  with  Metropolitan  Petr's  wishes 


Document  11.2  Metropolitan  Sergei’s  Proclamation, 

July  1927 

Wc  must  show,  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds,  that  not  only  people  indifferent 
to  Orthodoiy,  or  those  who  ie|cct  it,  can  be  faithful  citizens  of  Use  Soviet 
Union,  loyal  to  the  Soviet  government,  but  also  the  most  fervent  adherents  of 
Orthodoxy,  to  whom  it  is  as  dear  with  all  its  canonical  and  liturgical  treasures 
as  truth  and  life.  Wc  wish  to  be  Orthodox  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  the 
Soviet  Union  as  our  civil  mothetiand,  die  joys  and  successes  of  which  are  our 
joys  and  successes,  the  misfortunes  of  which  arc  our  misfortunes.  Evety  blow 
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directed  against  the  Union,  be  it  war,  boycott,  or  simply  murder  ftunt  behind 
a corner,  like  that  in  Warsaw,  we  acknowledge  as  a blow  directed  against  us. 
Remaining  Orthodox  we  remember  our  duty  to  be  citizens  of  the  Union  ‘not 
from  fear,  but  from  conscience',  as  the  Apostle  has  taught  us  (Rom  13:5).  And 
we  hope  that  with  God’s  help,  by  your  general  cooperation  and  support,  we 
shall  resolve  this  nutter  . . . 

The  fouuding  of  the  Soviet  government  has  appeared  to  many  to  be  some 
son  of  a misunderstanding,  fonuitous  and  therefore  not  long- lasting.  People 
have  forgotten  that  for  a Christian  there  arc  no  fonuitous  events,  and  what 
has  occurred  in  our  land,  as  everywhere  and  always,  has  been  the  work  of 
God’s  Providence,  unswervingly  leading  every  nation  towards  its  predestined 
goal.  To  such  people,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  ‘signs  of  tire  times’,  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  break  with  tire  former  regime  or  even  with  tire  monarchy  without 
breaking  with  Orthodoxy.  Such  an  attitude  of  certain  well-known  ecclesiastical 
groups,  expressed,  of  course,  both  in  words  and  deeds,  aroused  the  Soviet 
government's  suspicion  and  hindered  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  Patriarch  to 
establish  peaceful  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Soviet  government 
. . . Only  impractical  dreamers  can  think  that  such  an  immense  community  as 
our  Orthodox  Church,  with  all  its  organizations,  may  peacefully  exist  in  the 
country  by  hiding  itself  horn  the  government- 
al’. C.  neither,  A Study  in  Survival,  1965,  pp.  29-30. 

The  declaration  was  motivated  by  a befeef  that  the  Chis'ch  was  ri  such  a chaotk 
state  that  some  measure  of  government  protection  was  needed  to  ensure  its 
sixvival.  Furthermore.  if  the  text  is  read  carefuly.  a should  be  noted  ttvit  it  is  the 
'civil  motherland  rather  than  the  Sovet  Unon  which  is  declared  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Church’s  'joys  and  successes’  (Fletcher  1971:  51-5)  Nevertheless,  the 
statement  provoked  widespread  protest  Many  saw  it  as  a compronvse  of  the 
Chtrdi’s  integrity,  and  it  provoked  further  schisms  in  the  Chirch.  The  mpression 
that  the  Church  was  sellng  out  to  the  authorities  was  strcnjjy  reinforced  when  on 
1 5 February  1 930  Metropolitan  Sergei  gave  a press  conference  for  Soviet  journalists, 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  Chirch  was  being  persecuted  or  irtdermirved  by  the 
state 

Document  11.3  Press  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Sergei 

1 . Question:  Docs  there  really  exist  in  tile  USSR  persecution  of  tcligion  and  in 
what  Aitms  does  it  manifest  itself?  Answer:  There  has  not  been  any  persecution 
of  religion  in  die  USSR.  Due  to  die  Decree  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  the  profession  of  any  faith  is  fully  free,  and  is  not  persecuted  by  any  state 
organ.  Moreover,  the  last  resolution  of  the  TsIK  and  SNK  RSFSR  about 
religious  organisations  of  8 April  1929  completely  excludes  even  the  slightest 
semblance  of  any  persecution  of  religion. 
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2.  Question;  Is  ii  true  that  the  godless  ate  dewing  churches  and  how  do 
believer*  relate  to  dial?  Answer  Yes,  it  is  true,  some  diurchcs  arc  dosing.  But 
the  diwurc  takes  place  not  on  die  initiative  of  the  [state  | power,  but  on  dve  wish 
of  the  population,  and  in  certain  cases  even  at  the  decision  of  the  believers 
themselves. 

3.  Question:  Is  it  true  that  priests  and  believers  are  subject  to  repressions  for 
dicir  religious  convictions,  arc  arrested  and  sent  into  c»ile  etc.?  Answer. 
Repressions  enacted  by  die  Soviet  government,  in  regard  to  serving  believers 
and  priests,  happen  not  because  of  their  religious  convictions,  but  mote 
generally,  as  in  relation  to  other  citizens,  for  various  anti-government  activities. 

4.  Question:  is  freedom  of  religious  propaganda  permitted  in  the  USSR? 
Answer:  Priests  arc  not  forbidden  to  perform  religious  services  or  to  give 
sermons  (only  unfortunately,  we  ourselves  are  not  especially  wholehearted  in 
doing  them). 

5.  Question:  Is  the  nesvs  published  in  the  forcigu  press  true  regarding 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  agents  of  Soviet  power  in  relation  to  particular  priests? 
Answer:  This  news  does  not  correspond  to  reality  in  any  way.  It  is  all  pure 
speculation  and  slander,  completely  unworthy  of  serious  people.  Certain  priests 
have  been  called  to  account  not  for  their  religious  activity,  but  diarged  for 
various  anti-government  activities. 

6.  Qucsuon:  How  is  die  church  governed  and  is  dicrc  not  pressure  on  die 
leadership'  Answer.  We  have,  as  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period,  central  and 
local  church  administrations.  On  the  administration  of  diese  organs  we  have 
had  no  pressure  up  until  now. 

7.  Question:  Does  any  religious  movement  receive  privileges  from  die  Soviet 
government  over  other  religious  movements?  And  docs  die  Soviet  government 
ciendsc  support  for  any  one  of  these  movements'  Answer:  By  Soviet  law,  all 
religious  organisations  have  the  same  rights. 

Scum:  Russkaia  pravoslavnaia  tsetkov’  i kommunistichcskoc  gosudarstvo 
1917-1941.  dokumenty  i fotomatetialy,  1996,  pj>.  261-3. 

Mebupafitan  Sager  gave  smilar  answers  in  a press  conference  to  foreign  journalists 
on  I B February  1 929.  Ks  answers  to  questions  were  presented  to  the  journalists  in 
written  form  t seems  that  the  text  of  what  he  had  to  say  was  prepared  ri  advance 
by  the  party  end.  after  he  had  made  some  editorial  charges,  was  photographed  and 
printed  atroad  (Fletcher  1965: 52). 

In  his  remarks.  Metropolitan  Sergei  refers  to  the  law  of  Apnl  1 929.  This  law  was 
desjmed  to  severely  impede  the  activities  of  relgous  organisations  The  plan  was  to 
put  a stop  to  the  charitable  and  educational  activities  of  churches,  restrict  the  moblity 
of  deity,  an!  confne  religious  ceremonies  to  within  the  church  bolding  itself  By 
these  means,  the  Stalin  regime  hoped  to  dasticaly  reduce  the  visibilty  of  al  that 
pertained  to  the  Chwch  and  its  cuttcre. 
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Document  11.4  Law  on  Religious  Associations 

17.  Religious  organisations  arc  forbidden:  a)  to  vet  up  accounts  for  mutual 
help,  cooperatives,  manufacturing  organisations,  and  in  general  to  use  property 
at  their  disposal  for  any  purposes  apart  from  the  satisfactions  of  religious  needs, 
b)  to  exercise  material  support  for  its  members;  c ) to  organise  special  children’s, 
youth,  women’s,  prayer  and  oilier  meetings,  as  also  bible,  literary,  handicraft, 
labour,  and  other  meetings,  groups,  circles,  sections  for  the  teaching  of  religion, 
and  also  to  arrange  excursions,  children's  playgrounds,  to  open  libraries  and 
readings  rooms,  and  organise  sanatorium!  or  medical  aid.  In  prayer  buildings 
and  places  only  those  books  can  be  kept  which  are  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  given  cult. 

18.  Teaching  of  any  kind  of  religious  belief  in  state,  public,  private 
educational  or  preschool  institutions  is  prohibited.  Such  teaching  may  be  given 
exclusively  in  religious  courses  created  by  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  with 
tile  special  permission  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs  of 
the  RFSFR,  and  on  the  territory  of  autonomous  republics  with  the  peimis- 
sion  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  corresponding  autonomous 
republic. 

19.  The  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion  may  operate  only  in  the  area 

of  residence  of  members  of  the  religious  association  by  which  they  arc  employed 
and  in  the  area  of  die  temple  where  they  save 

59.  A special  permission  for  each  occasion  is  required  for  the  performance 
of  religious  processions  as  well  as  the  performance  of  religious  rites  in  the  open 
air  . . . Applications  for  such  permission  must  be  submitted  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  die  ceremony.  Such  permission  is  not  required  for  religious  services 
connected  with  funerals . 

60.  No  special  permission  is  required  for  religious  pmccssaom  around  die 
religious  building,  where  they  are  an  integral  pan  of  die  worship  . . . , as  long 
as  dicv  do  not  interfere  with  die  normal  street  traffic. 

61.  All  ocher  religious  processions  and  all  performances  of  religious  rites 
outside  the  building  of  the  religious  organisation  require  special  permission  in 
cadi  particular  case  . . . Sudi  permission  can  be  obtained  after  the  prior 
agreement  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  raion  where  die  proccssiou,  rite 
or  ceremony  is  to  take  place. 

Source.  Russkaia  pravoslavnaia  tserkov’  i kommunistidieskoe  gosudarstvo 
1917-1941:  dokumenty  i fotomatcrialy,  1996,  pp.  252-3, 259-60. 

Fotkwhg  ths  law  in  May  1 929.  a charge  to  the  Constitution  removed  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  conduct  retig-ous  propaganda.  Only  atheist  propaganda  was  to  be 
permitted. 

Also  on  8 April  1929.  the  authorities  introduced  a Central  Standing  Commission 
on  Religion  Questions  (Cult  Commission)  to  supervise  and  implement  the  new 
religious  legislation  (see  Luukkanen  1997:  53).  Through  this  institution,  the  party 
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monitored  local  chirches  and  kept  records  of  those  who  were  attendirg.  This  iieant 
that  in  effect  the  Patriarchate  was  only  superficially  in  control  of  its  awn  affairs.  TNs 
is  illustrated  try  the  following  memorandum  by  Metropolitan  Seryji  of  Lrthumia.  Exarch 
of  Latvia  and  Estonia  which  was  written  for  the  German  authorities  after  the  Nazi 
invasion  about  the  Church  in  the  USSR  explainng  its  loyalty1  to  the  Soviet  state  and 
his  own  continung  loyalty  to  the  hkoscow  Patriarchate. 


Document  11.5  The  Cult  Commission 

Ri,  m.  20  August  1941 

The  Bolsheviks  realized  their  fundamental  control  over  ecclesiastical  life 
through  the  so-called  ‘Commission  concerning  the  cults’.  The  Central 
Commission  was  ucared  under  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  it 
further  descended  into  a network  of  corresponding  local  commissions.  The 
composition  of  the  Central  Commission  and  of  the  local  ones  remained  secret, 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  rnled  by  the  GPU-NKVD.  live  Commission  chase 
the  so-called  ‘instiuctor  concerning  the  cults’,  i.e  a well-known  lecturer  who 
entered  into  the  life  of  every  community.  Apart  from  the  central  ecclesiastical 
organ  - the  Patriarchate  - he  demanded  from  every  unit  the  necessary 
information.  Directly,  they  handed  over  to  him  lists  ofbelievers,  forms  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  signed  agreements  for  the  use  of  a church  and 
property1,  or  concerning  the  composition  of  the  clergy,  and  so  forth  . . . 

From  the  above,  the  Patriarchate  itself,  as  the  central  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, existed,  as  £u  as  the  Bolsheviks  were  concerned,  only  as  a prop  for  the 
sake  of  credulous  foreigners. 

The  Patriarchal  kicum-tcncns,  we  - die  cpiscopy  and  his  closest  hclpcis  - 
reconciled  ourselves  with  this  humiliation  and  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  die  relative 
preservation  of  the  Church  for  the  Russian  people  and  in  the  hope  of  future 
deliverance  from  the  atheistic  yoke.  I repeat,  the  position  itself  of  the  Moscow1 
Patriarchate  did  not  protect  her  members  from  Bolshevik  persecutions  at  all. 
Many  of  her  members  suffered,  many  had  vet  to  suffer,  but  their  hour  had  not 
yet  airivcd,  by  die  will  uf  God.  Metropolitan  Scrgii  personally  compared  our 
position  widi  cluck  ens  in  die  kitchen  gaidcn  of  a cook.  Tlsc  day  would  come 
when  even  from  the  small  garden  the  next  victim  would  be  snatched.  All  were 
doomed,  but  the  cruel  cook  did  not  lead  to  the  chopping  block  immediately. 

Sour ie  Dimiin  PoipuUvsky,  A History  of  Marxist -Leninist  Atheism  and 
Soviet  Anti -Religious  Policies,  voL  2,  1988,  pp.  196-7. 

The  way  in  whch  the  Soviet  rejjme  attempted  to  infiltrate  religious  organisations 
is  illmtrated  by  the  following  document.  It  was  written  alter  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
Lithuania  following  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  by  the  Lithuanian  head  of  the  NKVD  to  one 
of  his  dstrict  superintendents.  It  indicates  the  extent  to  which  policy  towards  the 
chuithes  in  the  ncrvRusrian  repubks  was  coordinated  from  Moscow.  In  Lithuania. 
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as  n all  the  other  non-Russon  repubtes.  the  Sov»et  regime  was  anxious  lo  consul 
religious  movements  which  irijjit  encourage  political  opposition  or  the  giowth  of 
nationalism. 

Document  11.6  Infiltrating  die  Church 

Absolutely  Confidential 

To  Comrade  Palerkius,  District  Superintendent  of  Alytus 

Section  II  of  the  | NKVD ) of  the  USSR  is  at  present  engaged  in  working  out 
a plan  for  agencies  dealing  with  die  clergy  in  the  new  Soviet  Republics. 
Wherefore,  I issue  the  following  instmetions: . . . 

(3)  Draw  up  a list  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  and  other  places  of 
worship  in  your  district. 

(4)  Draw  up  a list  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox  priests  and  ministers  of  any  other 
sects  in  your  district,  and  indicate  the  influence  of  cadi  dergyman  among  the 
masses  and  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country. 

(5)  Point  out  the  internal  dissension  existing  within  die  religious  organisations 
or  among  the  dergy,  indicating  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  dissension  and 
giving  die  names  of  the  priests  between  whom  strained  rdations  exist. 

(6)  Offer  your  suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  diese  dissensions, 
so  as  to  enlist  eextain  people  as  secret  agents  and  thus  undermine  die  Church 
organisations  in  your  district. 

(7)  Send  on  precise  information  on  the  results  already  obtained  by  your  agents 
in  dicir  activity  against  Catholic  and  Ordiodox  priests  and  against  ministers  of 
other  sects,  enclosing  die  official  forms  duly  completed  and  specify  the  plans 
followed  in  the  operation  . . . 

Signed:  Guzcvicius 

Committal  for  the  Interior 
21  January  1941 

Sourer:  Albert  Gaiter,  Tile  Red  Book  of  the  Persecuted  Churdi,  19S7, 

ft- 

Legislative  and  institutional  mechanisms  for  the  control  of  religious  behaviour  were 
accompanied  by  a fierce  campaipi  to  persuade  the  population  of  the  treacherous  or 
reactionary  nature  of  refgjous  belief.  At  the  forefront  of  this  campaign  was  the  League 
of  the  Militant  Godless  (IMG),  which  grew  out  of  a newspaper  The  Godess,  founded 
in  December  1922  by  EmelQn  Yaroslavsky.  Yaroslavsky  stressed  the  fir*  between 
build ng  soaa£sm  and  the  attack  on  relgorv  At  the  Second  Congress  of  the  LMG  in 
June  1 929.  when  it  launched  what  G hoped  would  be  the  final  destruction  of  religion 
in  the  USSR  one  of  the  slogans  was;  'Struggle  agarist  reljjon  is  a struggle  for  the  Frve 
Year  Plan'  It  was  after  this  Congress  that  the  word  ’mlitant'  was  added  to  the  title  of 
the  orgarisabon.  and  it  is  important  to  see  this  miltant  tendency  as  part  of  the  wider 
radcifcsm  of  the  first  five  Year  Plan  (see  Peris  1 99 1 ; also  Docunvent  4.8). 
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The  peak  of  the  LMG's  membership  came  in  1932  when  it  reached  5.670.000 
members.  It  declined  to  just  a few  hundred  thousand  in  the  middle  of  the  1930s. 
jflhocgh membershp  was  backup  at  2 mlien  ri  1938  and  3 5 mlien  n 1941.  when 
the  League  also  published  ten  atheist  newspapers  and  twenty-three  journals 
(Pospiekrvsky  1 987: 52-6 1).lt6  probabe  that  membershpfigires  and  successes  were 
exaggerated.  Yarostossky  himself  observed  that  sometimes  counties  were  declared 
godless'  when  no  a<ti-ce)ig*xis  activity  had  a^ually  takai  place  there  (Powel  1 975: 38). 

A probable  reason  for  the  revival  of  the  LMG  alter  the  declre  m the  mid-  1930s 
was  the  discovery,  in  the  census  of  1 937,  that  about  56  per  cent  of  the  population 
considered  themselves  believers  (Peris  1 998: 1 98).  Clearly,  much  of  the  anti-relgoirs 
propaganda  had  been  ineffective.  Renewed  attempts  were  made  to  galvanise 
the  LMG.  and  the  festivals  of  Christian  Easter  and  the  Jewish  Passover  came  in  fer 
particular  attack  The  fcflowir^  letter,  written  on  1 5 April  1 937  against  the  background 
of  the  Spanish  Cwi  War,  illustrates  the  attempt  made  by  the  party  and  the  LMG  to 
associate  relfton  with  polti rally  inre liable  r&adionary  or  unscientific  modes  of  belef. 

Document  11.7  Activity  of  the  League  of  the  Militant 
Godless 

To  the  Seer  nary  of  the  Party  Committer  of  the  ACP(b),  the  Party  Organization 
and  the  Seireiary  of  the  ceil  of  the  LMG 


In  the  past  year  the  Christian  feast  of  caster  has  almost  coincided  in  time  with 
the  international  proletarian  feast  of  1 May.  This  circumstance  especially 
stjengthens  the  responsibility  for  an  effective  and  wide  enough  anti-caster 
campaign. 

In  the  heroic  snuggle  of  the  Spanish  people  against  international  fascism 
for  their  existence  in  freedom,  in  conditions  of  exceptional  tension  in  the 
international  situation  w hen  the  reactionary  forces  of  fascism  are  trying  to  stir 
up  an  unprecedented  anti-soviet  war,  the  caster  feast  of ‘love’  and  ‘forgiven  sins’ 
reveals  especially  dearly  its  reactionary  scusc  and  its  fd.se  religious  teaching. 
Your  task  is  to  explain  to  the  wide  masses  the  reactionary  daxs  character  of 
caster  and  religious  feasts  in  general  and  of  religion  as  a whole.  Not  confiniug 
ourselves  to  this,  we  must  also  show  the  falsity  and  anti-scicntilic  nature  of 
religious  faith,  in  particular  the  caster  gospel  legends  and  taks  about  Christ, 
both  about  having  suffered  allegedly  for  mankind  and  risen  as  god.  We  must 
oppose  the  priestly  caster  slogans  of  non-resistance  and  hypocritical  love  with 
slogans  in  defence  of  the  socialist  fatherland,  to  the  aid  of  die  heroic  Spanish 
people,  international  brotherhood  and  the  shattering  blow  to  the  fascist  war- 
mongers infringing  nn  die  integrity  and  independence  of  the  socialist  homeland 
of  die  workers  of  die  whole  world. 

The  District  Committee  of  the  ACP(b)  and  the  RC  of  the  LMG  draw  your 
attention  again  to  the  fact  that  in  a range  of  party  organisations  repeated 
insuuctinns  of  the  DC  of  the  ACP(b)  on  improving  die  situation  of  and- 
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religious  work  arc  not  being  fulfilled,  in  particular  the  decree  of  die  burn  of  the 
DC  of  the  ACP(b)  of  5 Fcbmary  1937. 

For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  anti-religious  work  and  patty, 
komsomol  and  trade  union  organisations  and  institutions  of  people's  education 
must  fulfil  the  directives  of  die  party  on  anu-religious  work.  Rejuvenate  already 
existing  cells  of  die  LMG  and  create  new  ones  where  they  liavc  up  ull  now  not 
been  created  and  in  general  set  in  niodon  planned,  systematic  and  anu-religious 
work. 

The  DC  of  the  ACP(b)  and  the  RC  of  the  LMG  recommend  the  following 
fotms  of  the  conducting  of  die  anu-religious  campaign:  lectures,  reports  and 
talks  on  anti-religious  and  actual  scicnufic  themes,  plays,  evenings  of  literary 
readings,  amateurs’  nights,  concerts,  etc.  To  illustrate  lectures,  reports  and 
talks  one  should  use  visual  aids,  slides  in  several  photo  setics  - they  have  them 
in  many  schools. 

The  following  basic  themes  are  recommended  for  lcctutcs  and  talks: 


1.  Two  worlds  - two  leasts. 

2.  The  tale  of  Christ  and  other  dying  and  allegedly  tisen  gods. 

3.  Religion  and  the  church  in  the  sctvicc  of  international  fascism. 

4.  The  Stalin  Constitution  and  religion. 

5.  Is  resurrection  from  die  dead  possible? 

6.  Science  and  religion  and  odicr  current  anu-religious  diemes. 

Schools  must  help  in  anti-religious  wotfc  with  enterprises  and  collective  faints, 
especially  with  those  which  sponsor  them. 

The  following  literature  is  recommended: 

1.  ‘The  agitator's  companion’.  No.  5 and  8 for  1937,  during  which  it  is 
necessary  to  work  through  the  article  in  No.  5 of ‘the  agitator's  companion’  - 
the  Stalin  Constitution  and  questions  of  religion  at  meetings  of  members  of 
the  trade  unions  and  participants  in  collective  farms. 

2.  In  the  next  few  days  the  brochure  by  [I.A|  Kryvclcv  ‘Against  caster’  will 
be  sent  out  to  rural  party  organisations  and  seven  year  secondary  schools,  while 
urban  organisations  and  schools  can  get  it  in  the  RC  of  the  LMG. 

3.  Literature  sent  to  party  organisations  and  schools  in  1936. 


Send  a report  on  the  course  of  die  campaign  to  die  DC  of  the  ACP(b)  and  die 
RC  of  the  LMG  by  13  May  1937. 

Head  of  cultural  propaganda  dept  of  the  DC  ACP(b) 

Mukhin 


Chinn  of  the  RC  of  the  LMG 
Afonsky 

Source:  Felix  Corley,  Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union:  An  Archival  Reader, 
1996,  pp.  117-19 
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Relyjcn  was  frequent!/  caricatured  in  posters  and  cartoons.  The  folowwg  cartoon 
of  Novetri»r  1937.  published  in  the  newspaper  The  Gotfess,  cor^ures  cpthe  image 
of  an  anti-Soviet  Vatican  plot,  and  offers  the  protection  of  Yeahov's  hSCVD.  The 
chaOiahka  (ditty)  beneath  the  cartoon,  which  is  translated  here  reinforces  the 
message 

Document  11.8  Antircligioua  Cartoon  and  Ditty 


Black  threads  of  betrayal 
arc  crawling  away  to  the  Vatican  . . . 
There  their  ‘humble’  leader 
rewards  the  labour  of  the  spies. 
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Bui  wc  have  dosed  our  borders, 

And  die  Pope  walls  in  vain: 

The  aim  docs  not  save  the  spy 
From  the  iron  rule  ofYexhov. 

Source.  A.  luukkanen , The  Religious  Policy  of  the  Stalinist  State, 
1929-1938, 1997,  p.  148. 

Attacks  on  the  Qxiixh  under  StaJm  were  most  frequent  during  the  first  Five  Year 
Plan  and  in  1936-39.  By  1939,  all  monastenes,  mmeries  and  seminaries  had  been 
dosed  down.  Some  80.C00  denes,  monks  and  nuns  had  lost  their  lives  once  the 
revocation.  Roughly  35.000  priests  were  exiled  or  executed  during  the  1 930s.  Of  the 
1 63  bshops  supervised  by  Metropolitan  Sergei  in  1 930.  or*/  foar  strvrved  the  decade 
in  office.  Metropolitan  Sergei  presided  over  30.COO  parishes  in  1 930.  and  there  were 
a further  1 0,0CC  priests  in  the  Rer^.ationist  Church.  By  1 939.  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  only  2CO-300  chwches  left  open  in  the  whole  of  the  USSR.  The  administration 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  C lurch  was  aknost  completely  dismantled.  Following  the 
occipatiort  of  Mddava.  eastern  Pc*and,  the  Baltic  republics  and  Western  Karelia, 
after  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact,  the  numbers  rose  again  reaching  an  official  total  estimate 
of  4,222  chirches  in  1941  (Davu  1995:  I l-l  3.  Pospielcrvsky  1988.  vol  2 66-8). 

The  attacks  on  the  (lurches  dd  rot  happen  without  force  opposition  Throughout 
the  countryside,  in  particular,  there  was  force  opposition,  often  from  women.  For 
example,  attempts  to  dose  the  vilage  church  in  Olshanitsa  in  western  Rusaa  met 
firous  resistance 


Document  11.9  Opposition  to  Closure  of  Churches 
To  the  Western  Regional  Committee  of  die  ACP(b) 

The  closure  of  the  Olshanitsa  church  and  the  handing  over  of  it  for  cultural 
needs  did  not  take  place,  for  the  reason  that  almost  no  mass  woifc  was 
conducted  around  diis  question  of  die  closure  of  the  church  . . . 

This  decision  led  to  active  discussion  of  this  question  by  the  whole 
populauon  and  die  women  especially  created  an  aggravated  altitude  towards 
the  party  cell.  The  cell  did  not  lake  diis  into  account  and  conducted  no  woik 
to  liquidate  die  tensions  created  . . . The  area  executive  committee  . . . was 
satisifed,  after  which  the  representative  of  the  Militia  was  sent  to  Olshanitsa  to 
dine  the  church. 

The  population  took  this  as  an  administrative  act  and  local  anti-Soviet 
clcmcnu  in  the  village  used  this  to  their  purposes.  The  alarm  was  sounded  at 
which  up  to  200  women  (who  had  also  stood  for  leaving  die  chuich  at  the  last 
meeting)  ran  up  in  a group,  from  which  sucks  and  stones  flew  at  die  members 
of  die  vill.  soviet  present,  as  a result  of  which  the  commission  to  dose  die 
chuich  had  to  flee 
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The  RC  [Regional  Committee J,  having  addicted  thi.i  question  .... 
suggested  that  the  RC  Agitprop  travel  to  conduct  an  anti-religious  month 
of  anti-religious  propaganda  in  the  village  of  Olshanitsa,  and  to  Dyatkovsky  DC 
to  develop  mass  work  among  the  poor  and  middle  part  of  the  population  of 
the  village  of  Olshanitsa. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Regional  Committee  of  the  ACP(b) 

Cherkasov 

Deputy  Head  of  the  Inform. P/Dcpt  of  the  RC 
Pavlyukov 

Scum,  ftlix  Corley , Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  1996,  pp.  Si-4. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war.  the  situation  changed  The  annexation  of  new  territories 
following  the  Nazi-Sovet  pact  and  then  diring  the  war  as  Soviet  forces  moved 
westwards,  btojght  targe  numbers  of  Qristians  into  the  ortet  of  Soviet  rule  As  well 
as  wishing  to  mobilse  believers  to  support  the  war  effort,  the  regime  sought  to  bring 
religious  comirnxiities  under  Its  control.  In  1 940.  the  government  abandoned  the  six- 
day  working  week  introduced  h 1 929  and  reverted  to  the  tradtional  seven-day  week 
with  Sunday  as  the  tfay  of  rest  By  the  end  of  1941  all  anti-religious  periodicals  had 
been  shut  down.  In  1 942,  there  were  releases  of  Orthodox  priests  from  the  camps, 
and  n September  1943  the  Patriarchate  itself  was  restored  after  an  ajj'eement  with 
Stalin 


Document  11.10  Restoration  of  the  Patriarchate 

77k  Count  I of  Bishops  of  iht  Orthodox  Church 

On  8 September  in  Moscow  there  was  held  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  convened  to  elect  a Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  Russia  and 
to  form  a Holy  Synod  under  the  Patriarch. 

The  Council  of  Bishops  unanimously  elected  Metropolitan  Sergei  as 
Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  Russia. 

The  Council  furthermore  adopted  unanimously  the  statement  addressed 
by  Metropolitan  Sergei  to  the  Government  of  the  USSR  expressing  thanks 
for  its  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Archbishop 
Grigory  of  Saratov  read  a statement  to  the  Christians  of  the  whole  world.  This 
document,  containing  an  appeal  for  the  unification  of  all  forces  in  the  struggle 
against  Hitlerism,  was  also  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council . . . 

Statement  of’ the  Council  of  the  Most  Rtrtrcnd  Hierarchy  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  to  the  Soviet  Government  (September  8, 1943) 

Deeply  moved  by  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  our  national  leader  and  Head 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  J.V.  STALIN,  towards  the  needs  of  the  Russian 
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Onbodux  Church  and  towards  our  mode  si  works,  wc.  Ills  humble  servants, 
express  to  tlic  Gos'ernnscni  our  council’s  sincere  gratitude  and  joyful  conviction 
that,  encouraged  by  this  sympathy,  wc  will  redouble  our  share  of  work  in  the 
nationwide  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the  motherland. 

Let  the  Heavenly  Head  of  the  Church  bless  the  works  of  the  Government 
with  the  Creator’s  blessing  and  let  him  crown  our  struggle  in  a just  cause  with 
the  via  city  wc  long  for  and  the  liberation  of  suffering  humanity  from  die  dark 
boodage  of  fascism. 

(Signed  by  Sergei,  Metropolian  of  Moscow  and  Kolomna,  and  eighteen 
odier  metropolitans,  archbishops  and  bishops.) 

Condemnation  ofTmilon  to  the  Faith  and  the  Fatherland  (September  S,  1943) 

Alongside  the  gratifying  manifestations  of  patriotic  activity  by  the  Orthodox 
clergy  and  laity  it  is  all  the  sadder  to  see  manifestations  of  a contrary  character. 
Among  die  clergy  and  laity  there  are  diose  who,  forgetting  dicir  fear  of  God, 
dare  to  take  advantage  of  die  common  misfortune:  they  meet  the  Germans 
like  invited  guests,  make  themselves  available  for  service,  and  sometimes  commit 
outright  treason,  for  example  betraying  to  the  enemy  their  fellows  aiming 
the  partisans  and  others  who  arc  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  modiciiand.  An 
oblging  conscience,  of  course,  is  always  ready  to  suggest  justification  even  for 
such  conduct.  But  the  treachery  of  Judas  will  never  cease  to  be  the  trcachcty 
of  [udas.  lust  as  Judas  destroyed  his  own  soul  and  bodily  bore  an  exceptional 
punishment  even  here  on  earth,  so  these  traitors,  prqianng  themselves  to  petish 
for  eternity,  do  not  avoid  die  fate  of  Cain  on  cardi.  The  Fascists  will  suffer  |ust 
retribution  for  dicir  plunder,  murder  and  other  evil  deeds.  Nor  can  mercy  be 
expected  by  these  stooges  of  die  Fascists  who  do  well  for  dicmsclvcs  at  die 
expense  of  dicir  brodicrs  and  behind  their  backs. 

The  Holy  Orthodox  Church,  Russian  and  Eastern,  has  already  pronounced 
its  condemnation  of  traitors  to  the  Christian  cause  and  betray'd*  of  the  Church. 
And  today,  gathered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  affirm  this  condcmnadon  and  declare  that  anyone  guilty  of  betraying  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  going  over  to  the  side  of  fascism  is  an  enemy  of  Christ 
the  Lord  and  is  excommunicated,  and  if  a bishop  or  cleric  is  removed  from 
office.  Amen. 

(Signed  by  Metropolitan  Sergei  of  Moscow  and  eighteen  odier  metro- 
politans, archbishops  and  bishops) 

Source.  Robert  Daniels , A Documcntaiy  Histoty  of  Communism,  vol.  I, 

1985,  pp.  289-90. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  came  inder  the  scperwsion  of  the  newly-created 
Counci  for  the  Afl&rs  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  C lurch  headed  by  G.G  Karpov.  The 
administration  of  the  Orthodox  Church  thus  came  under  the  direct  control  of 
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the  stale  This  had  its  uses.  For  exarrpte.  the  Orthodox  Qnrth  was  used  to  control 
nationalism  in  the  non-Russian  republics.  In  L&rare,  the  Greek  CatholK  'l>r«ate’ 
Church,  whkh  was  seen  by  the  regrne  as  a source  of  Ulrairian  rvationalisnx  was 
afcoltshed  in  1946  <nd  joned  to  the  Orthodox  Clurch  In  1944.  a Council  for  the 
Aftars  of  Religious  Cults.  covering  all  non-Orthodox  groups,  was  created  in  Moscow. 
It  was  dialed  to  scpeivise  such  organisations  as  the  AII-lYiion  Council  of  Evargdical 
Chnstian-Baptists.  whkh  was  set  up  in  October  1 944 

The  folowng  document  is  from  a report  of  30  Au^jst  1945  by  Karpov  to  G.F. 
Alexandrov  in  the  Central  Committee  and  presents  data  and  information  about  the 
state  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on  I >Jy  1945.  Particularly  interesting  «s  the 
uneven  distribution  of  the  churches,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  m areas  that  had 
been  under  German  occupation. 

Document  11.11  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in 
1945 

On  the  territory  of  the  USSR,  there  arc  10,243  acting  churches  and  prayer 
houses  These  include:  in  the  Ukrainian  SSR-  6,072;  in  the  RSFSR  - 2,297, 
in  the  Belorussian  SSR  - 633;  in  (lac  Moldavian  SSR  - 615;  in  the  Baltic 
tcpuhlics  - 343,  and  in  the  test  of  the  union  republics  - 83. 

Churches  and  prayer  houses  are  distributed  very  unevenly  in  the  Union. 
The  greatest  quantity  arc  in  regions,  subject  to  Gcnnan  occupation,  where  in 
the  pciiod  1941-1943  there  was  a mass  opening  ofchurches  . . . 

There  are  oblasts  and  krais  where  there  are  just  1-5  churches  (the  Primorsky 
and  Khabarovsk^  krais,  the  Mariisky  and  Mordovsky  ASSR,  Kcmcrovskv, 
Kurgansky,  Novosibirsky,  Omsky,  Saratovsky,  Tomskv  and  Chitinsky 
oblasts  . . . ) 

In  14  regions  of  die  Moscow  oblast  dicrc  arc  no  churches,  although  in  the 
Ramcnskii  region  [of the  Moscow  oblast]  dicte  arc  fourteen  churches  . . . 

Representatives  of  believers  daily  visit  the  Council  not  only  from  the 
Moscow  oblast,  but  from  a number  of  other  more  distant  oblasts.  In  personal 
conversations  with  members  of  die  Council  they  cite  die  Constitution,  die 
long  distance  to  acting  churches,  die  opening  ofchurches  in  other  regions, 
the  presence  of  a large  number  of  believers  at  a gis’en  place,  and  the  demand 

for  prayer  for  the  war  dead  by  relatives  and  friends 

In  the  regions  where  there  are  no  aedve  churches  or  very  few,  religious 
services  and  rites  arc  held  quite  widely  outside  die  church  by  unregistered 
priests,  and  sometimes  by  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  priesthood.  In 
some  places  these  services  have  a mass  character. 

Sonne  U.I.  Odiniwp  (fd.),  ‘Godudarstw  i lirrtov ' Pjfody  winy',  Istorichcskn 
arkhiv,  1995.  No.  3,  pp.  118-20. 
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Although  Stain  rehabilitated  the  Church  as  an  institution  it  b difficiit  to  argue 
that  he  wanted  to  revw  relgon  itself.  Mere  likely,  he  aimed  to  break  the  Chirth's 
i eastance  by  demcealsng  <n d c erupting  it  (Walicki  1 995:  444).  The  Church  revived 
but  r»  such  a way  as  to  have  its  spiritual  authority  compromised.  Its  leadership  was 
to  be  henceforth  carefdly  vetted  by  the  state.  The  regime  wanted  loyalty  rather  than 
belief 

It  was  one  tlvng  to  seek  to  eradicate  or  control  the  institution  of  the  Clutch;  it 
was  another  to  change  people's  mods.  State  rituals  were  not  always  attractive,  and 
with  official  churches  dosing,  much  of  the  religious  impute  was  dveited  undei^yoixid 
House  churches,  secret  chir cries  and  secret  communities  sprarg  up  in  various  places 
(see  Fletcher  1971;  Shkarovskii  1995).  Popular  religion  flourished  For  example. 
colectMsaticn  and  the  purges  led  to  the  surfacing  of  apocalyptic  rumours  n oral 
areas.  The  Peasant  Newspaper  reported  the  following  on  22  |dy  1937,  implicitly 
suggesting  that  sods  behaviour  was  deeply  irrational 

Document  11.12  Apocalyptic  Rumours 

The  rantor  went  from  izba  to  izba.  Two  nimble  old  women  quickly  ducked 
into  the  Iso  use,  furtively  looked  round,  vat  down  on  a bench  as  if  unwillingly. 
Then  they  heaved  heavy  sighs  and,  in  response  to  questions,  said:  'Misfortune 
hangs  over  us,  wumcn!  The  Day  of  )udgmcnt  draws  near.  War  and  famine 
have  begun  . . . Pray!' 

This  example  is  not  unique  in  Mginsky  raion.  Church  people  have  started 
going  more  and  more  frequently  to  the  houses  of  kolkhozniks  to  spread  their 
anti-Soviet  talk  and  tlucatcn  those  who  do  not  go  to  church  with  'The  Last 
Judgment.’ 

Source:  Sheila  Fitzpatrick , Stalin's  Peasants,  1994,  p.  214. 

The  spirituality  of  the  Stalin  era  was  shaped  by  the  experience  of  persecution.  It 
was  typical  of  Christians  to  perceive  their  ordeals  as  part  of  a dvine  cal  for  a renewed 
sp ritual  commitment  The  folcnwng  letter  is  an  flustrafion  of  this  It  was  written  by 
German  Riashentsev.  at  the  time  the  B-shop  of  Volokolamsk,  who  Ived  from  1923 
to  1925  in  exile  n the  Tobolsk  regon.  Writing  m a letter  to  a friend  (Vera),  he 
observed  that  it  was  important  that  they  understand  their  trials  from  a divine 
perspective.  Bishop  German  was  repeatedly  arrested,  and  exiled  or  sent  to  laboir 
camps,  before  berig  shot  in  September  1 937. 


Document  11.13  Responding  to  Persecution 

Letter  to  Vera 

11  June  1925 

Naturally  each  Christian  must  persuade  himself  of  the  logic  of  the  position 
which  his  faith  has  placed  him  in:  there  arc  fewer  churches,  so  be  one  yourself. 
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Abo  become  a temple  of  God.  Entry  to  many  shrines  has  become  difficult,  so 
become  a shrine  and  a living  icon  yourself.  Much  of  live  external  apparatus,  a 
lot  which  the  faith  of  men,  women  and  children  depended  on  at  a simple  level 
has  disappeared,  so  give  them  something  of  incomparably  better  standing  and 
which  is  as  obvious  to  wise  men  as  it  is  to  a child;  the  simplicity  and  intensity 
of  devout  humility. 

It  is  only  our  spiritual  stagnation  wliich  is  preventing  us  from  seeing  what 
is  happening  today  as  a call  for  the  strengthening  of  the  self,  and  for  self- 
knowledge  and  sell -denial.  As  it  says  in  one  of  our  fasting  prayers,  now  *thc  time 
for  spiritual  activity  has  dawned.' 

Seune:  Tatiana  GoniJrem  Zed.).  The  Cry  of  the  Spirit,  1989.  p.  105. 

Many  priests  and  believers  found  themselves  in  Labour  camps,  where  they  very 
occasionally  managed  to  organise  prayer  meetings  an!  church  services.  The  labotr 
camps  and  prisons  occasionally  had  the  effect  of  enccoragirg  a tim  to  refigous  belief 
ora  deepening  of  it  (Boobbyer  l999.Todorov  1 999  <t  I ) Memoirs  of  the  camps  often 
contari  descriptions  of  mystical  experiences  (see  M bailor  1 978);  and  some  memoirs 
have  become  widely  admired  (Ciszdc  1 975).  Understanding  irrpr&oimait  or  sjjffenng 
as  a spiritual  opporturrty  is  typical  of  the  outlook  of  the  noveldt  and  writer.  Alexander 
Solzhenitysn,  who  was  sent  to  the  labour  camps  djring  the  war  for  writing  a critical 
letter  about  Sum.  In  The  Gulag  Archrpelag).  Solzhenitsyn  describes  how  the  experi- 
ence of  iirprisonment  timed  him  towards  a religbus  woridvew.  at  odds  with  the 
Marxian  which  Ire  had  grown  up  with  and  beteved  in. 

Document  11.14  The  4 Ascent’ 

An  soon  as  you  have  renounced  that  aim  of  ‘surviving  at  any  price’, . . . 
then  imprisonment  begins  to  transform  your  formal  character  in  an  astonishing 
way  . . . 

And  it  would  scent  that  in  this  situation  feelings  of  malice,  the  disturbance 
ofbeing  oppressed,  aimless  hate,  irritability,  and  nervousness  ought  to  multiply. 
But  you  yourself  do  not  notice  how,  with  the  impalpable  flow  of  time,  slavery 
nurtures  in  you  the  shoots  of  contradictory  feelings  . . . 

You  arc  ascending 

Formerly  you  never  forgave  anyone.  You  judged  people  without  mercy.  And 
you  praised  people  with  equal  lack  of  moderation.  And  now  an  understanding 
mildness  has  become  the  basis  for  your  uncaicgorical  judgments.  You  have 
come  to  realize  your  own  weakness  - and  you  can  therefore  understand  the 
weakness  of  others.  And  be  astonished  at  another’s  strength.  And  wish  to 
possess  it  yourself  — 

Your  soul,  which  formerly  was  dry,  now  ripens  from  suffering.  Ami  even  if 
you  luven't  come  to  love  your  neighbors  in  the  Christian  sense,  you  are  at 
least  learning  to  love  those  dose  to  you  . . . 
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Ii  was  granted  me  10  carry  away  from  my  prison  yean  . . tins  essential 
experience.  bo w a human  becomes  evil  and  bow  good  . . . Gradually  ii  was 
disclosed  to  me  that  the  line  separating  good  and  evil  passes  not  through  states, 
nor  between  classes,  nor  between  political  parties  either  - but  right  through 
every  human  heart 

Since  then  I have  come  to  understand  the  truth  of  all  the  religious  of  the 
wutid:  They  struggle  with  the  evil  intide  a human  beint) 

And  since  that  time  I have  come  to  understand  the  falsehood  of  all  the 
revolutions  of  history : They  destroy  only  their  at  trim  of  evil  contemporary  with 

them And  they  then  take  to  themselves  as  their  heritage  the  actual  evil 

itself,  magnified  still  more. 

Lev  Tolstoi  was  right  when  he  dreamed  of  being  put  in  prison.  At  a certain 
moment  that  giant  began  to  dry  up.  He  needed  prison  as  a drought  needs  a 
shower  of  rain. 

All  the  writers  who  wrote  about  prison  but  who  did  not  themselves  serve 
time  there  considered  it  their  duty  to  express  sympathy  for  prisoners  and  to 
curse  prison.  I . . . have  served  enough  rinse  there.  I nourished  my  soul  there, 
and  I say  without  hesitation: 

‘Bleu  you  priton  for  having  been  in  my  life!’ 

(And  from  beyond  the  grave  come  replies:  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  say  that 
- when  you  came  out  of  it  alive.) 

Source  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  The  Gulag  Archipelago,  iii-ir,  1975, 
pp.  610-11,  615-17. 

Tire  decline  of  re'igcn  had  a considerable  impact  on  Soviet  life  At  one  level  fi  simply 
led  to  the  dsappearance  of  older  tradtions.  Some  writers,  however,  also  see  a I irk 
between  relgious  decline  and  the  use  of  the  Stalnist  contempt  for  hixnan  Ife  For 
example,  the  Russian  religious  philosopher.  Nikolai  Berdyaev.  writing  in  The  Russian 
Revoblon  ( 1 93 1 X criticised  the  very  spirit  of  communism  he  saw  in  it  a negation  of 
the  spiritual  principle  rt  man.  and  thought  that  this  was  bound  to  have  disastrous 
comse-jjences  (see  Berdyaev  1 93 1: 80- 1).  There  ts  also  evidence  to  lirk  the  decline 
of  relgous  values  with  a general  deterievation  n the  standard  of  public  ethes  and 
private  morality,  although  this  is  difficult  to  measure  Dmitri  Pann.  who  was  the  model 
for  the  character  of  Solemn  in  Solzhenitsyn's  novel.  The  First  Geek  ( 1 968).  suggested 
that  the  decline  of  refine m after  1 9 1 7 led  to  a loss  of  honesty  and  integrity. 

Document  11.15  Religion  and  Moral  Standards  in 
Russia 

L’mil  1917,  in  Russia,  the  concept  of  honesty  was  drilled  into  the  children 
of  families  professing  to  be  Chiisrian  and  was  reinforced  by  church,  school 
and  good  literature.  After  the  disaster  of  1917  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
Bolshevist  era,  this  traditional  process  went  into  sharp  decline.  For  no  other 
reason  than  ingrained  habit,  the  words  honesty,  truth  and  honor  still  remained 
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in  use,  bill  the  new  regime  encouraged  people  to  behave  in  despicable  and 
devious  ways  and  ihrcaicnrd  with  destruction  all  those  who  did  not  conform. 
Ai  the  campaign  to  wipe  out  religion  got  under  way,  large  numbers  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  began  losing  their  integrity.  The  very  word  honesty  became 
unfashionable  and  was  used  only  in  a tone  of  cynicism  or  mockery.  However, 
among  the  generations  who  had  come  to  maturity  before  the  national 
cataclysm,  one  Mill  encountered  decent  behavior  within  the  family  or  between 
Iriends . 

Sonne  Dmitri  Panin , The  Notebooks  of  Sologdin,  1976,  p.  174. 

If  what  Panri  says  b true.  (t  <s  possible  to  read  the  return  to  traditional  morality  h the 
1930s  as  expressed  in  Makarenko's  work  for  exarrpte.  as  an  attempt  by  the  state  to 
fill  the  gap  which  religion  had  left  behnd. 

While  the  Bolsheviks  destroyed  so  much  of  the  relgious  fife  within  the  USSR, 
a rich  relgoiis  culture  was  preserved  in  the  emulation  (see  Raeff  1990.  1 18-55). 
h the  Russian  Orthodox  tradition,  theology  dimg  the  Stalin  era  was  represented 
abroad  by  men  Ike  Sergei  Bulgakov.  Georgy  Rorovsky  and  Vladirnr  Lossky.  The 
monastic  tradition  of  the  'stareO'  was  continued  by  men  Ike  Staretz  Siliun  rr  Mount 
Athos  and  his  tisciple  Archimandrite  Sopbrony.  who  founded  a torrmurrty  in  Essex. 
England  Outside  the  USSR,  churches  and  serrvnaries  loyal  both  to  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate  and  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  Abroad  preserved  much  of  the 
spirits  heritage  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
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The  attempt  to  bring  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life  under  state  control  was  no  more 
powerful y felt  than  in  the  arts.  The  Stalin  regme  sou#it  to  use  artists  and  writers 
to  mobilise  the  popUation  to  fulfil  its  drectives,  and  had  little  patience  with  those 
who  believed  in  the  ur.que  creative  vision  of  each  indvtdual.  Yet.  the  state’s  struggle 
to  bring  the  arts  into  Ine  brought  it  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
memorable  personalties  of  the  Stain  era  This  conflict  led  to  some  remarkable 
creative  achievements. 

Until  the  late  1920s.  the  party  continued  to  tolerate  a certain  amomt  of 
competition  and  freeikm  amcng  writers.  However,  the  idea  that  Soviet  power  should 
bring  with  it  a new  cult  ire  and  a new  knd  of  worfeng-dass  iterative  remained  popular 
among  many  writers,  in  particular  those  who  belonged  to  the  tadcal  Russian 
Association  of  Proletarian  Writers  (RAPP).  Dong  the  first  Fwe  Year  Plan.  RAPP  and 
its  (ooml  On  the  titeroy  Front,  spearheaded  a can-pa ^ to  mprove  the  cultural  level 
of  the  masses.  During  the  trials  of  the  bourgeois  specialists.  they  attacked  the  elitism 
of  traditional  literatoe,  sou#itto  make  the  arts  more  accessible  to  the  masse  and 
encouraged  workers  and  peasants  to  try  their  hand  at  writirg  Many  writers  thus 
came  to  see  their  role  as  partiopants  h the  process  of  reconstructing  society,  the 
writer  was  now  perceived  not  as  an  independent  observer,  but  as  a 'writer-flutter' 
(Clark  1978:  156-7). 

A well-krcwn  example  of  this  kind  of  literature  was  Valentine  Kataev's  no vd  TVne 
Forworn!  ([19321  >995).  Dmng  the  first  Frve  Year  Plan  the  party  sou^it  to  use 
literature  to  mobilise  the  population’s  revokrticnary  energy.  Kataev’s  novel,  which 
reflected  the  agenda  of  Stalin's  speech  to  managers  of  1931  (see  Document  4.2). 
descrbed  the  bulking  of  the  metallurgical  plant  at  Magmogorsk  The  central  idea  of 
the  novel  was  the  speeding  ip  of  time,  and  thus  the  possbfity  of  achieving 
extraordnary  targets.  In  the  novel  the  phlosophy  of  Triger.  the  young  secretary  of 
the  local  traveling  edition  of  the  newspaper  Komsoma'sbau  prcMfo  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  an  analysis  of  the  irodng  of  concrete,  reflects  the  official  party  doctrine. 

Document  12.1  ‘Time,  Forward!’ 

To  the  knowledge  derived  fium  books,  [Triger]  liad  added  his  own  theory  of 
tempos. 
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Ii  consisted  of  this:  increase  irf'ihc  productivity  of  cine  machine  automatically 
ccitailv  the  increase  of  die  productivity  of  others  indirectly  connected  witli  iL 
And  since  all  machines  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  connected  with  each  other  to 
a greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  together  represent  a complex  interlocking  system, 
the  raising  of  tempos  at  any  given  point  in  this  system  inevitably  catties  with  it 
tile  unavoidable  - however  minute  - raising  of  tempos  of  the  entire  system  as 
a whole,  thus,  to  a cenain  extent,  bringing  the  time  of  socialism  closer. 

[T tiger)  had  selected  that  point.  He  had  specialised  in  concrete.  He  was 
convinced  that  accelerating  the  wort  of  even  one  concrete-mixer  would  lead 
to  accelerating  the  tempos  of  work  of  all  the  machines  indirectly  connected  with 
the  production  of  concrete. 

And  indirectly  connected  were,  the  water  system,  svhidi  supplied  the  water; 
die  railroad,  which  brought  up  the  cement,  the  sand  and  die  gravel;  and  the 
electric  station,  which  produced  the  power.  So  the  daily  requirements  of  sand, 
cement,  and  gravel  would  be  increased  . . . 

Since,  in  order  to  strcngdien  the  work  of  the  water  system,  the  electric 
station,  the  stone-crushers,  and  so  forth,  it  was  indispensable  to  accelerate  not 
only  the  wort  of  all  die  machines  connected  with  it,  but  also  the  work  of  all 
die  machiucs  connected  with  these  machines,  then  it  became  absolutely  dear 
diat  widi  the  small,  and  at  first  glance,  minor  matter  of  raising  the  productivity 
of  one  concrete-mixer  was  connected  all  the  tremendous,  complex,  important, 
interacting  system  of  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

Seune:  VaUntint  Kataev,  Tune,  Forwaid!,  1995,  pp.  166-7. 

fust  as  the  educational  experimentation  of  the  'ciAural  revolution  of  1928-31  was 
quickly  rened  in.  so  too  the  revolutionary  trend  n literature  ar*J  the  visual  aits  was 
also  terminated  Ultimately,  the  regime  wanted  subservient  rather  than  revolutionary 
literature.  In  Apnl  1932.  the  Central  Committee  declared  Oat  artistic  organisations 
had  become  too  narrowly  focused,  and  that  RAPP  was  to  be  disbanded  and  replaced 
by  a new  Union  of  Soviet  Writers.  The  literary  doctrine  of  the  new  organisation  was 
to  be  'socialist  realsm'.  This  was  a doctnne  whch  was  deajyied  to  be  troad  enough 
to  embrace  both  party  and  non-party  members.  While  stressing  party-mndedness, 
pcirtiitosi*.  it  also  theoretically  slowed  for  considerable  creative  initiative  (Keirp- 
Welch  1991: 171).  ki  practice,  however,  the  Union  of  Writers  was  a mechanism  for 
ensuring  dose  state  supervision  of  literature. 

Socialist  realign  involved  seeing  reality  in  terms  of  the  march  of  socialism.  The 
veteran  Bokhev*  writer  and  politician  Anatoly  Lunacharsky  artkciiated  it  as  follows 
in  February  1933.  m a report  on  the  role  of  the  theatre. 

Document  12.2  Lunacharsky  on  Socialist  Realism 

The  Socialist  Realist  is  in  complete  harmony  with  his  surroundings  and  with 
the  tendencies  in  their  development  as  a warrior  for  the  morrow  that  is  in 
process  of  realisation.  But  he  does  not  accept  reality  as  it  really  is.  He  accepts 
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ii  as  it  will  be.  Ft  uni  this  derives  die  uccd,  dictated  by  his  position  as  a warrior, 
to  stylise  reality  in  its  artistic  representation  with  the  Aim  of  re-creating  it  in 
practice. 

Sonne  R.  Taylor  an  J I.  Christie  (tit).  The  Film  Factory,  1988,  p 327. 

Tl«e  man  speaker  at  the  first  confess  of  the  Itoion  of  Soviet  Writers  rt  1 93-1  was 
the  wetely  respected  writer  Maxim  Gorky,  a long- tine  supporter  of  the  Bolshevk 
party,  who  became  at  this  time  an  intermedary  between  Stalin  and  the  literary 
intelligentsia  (Kemp-Wekh  1 99 1 : 1 27).  In  his  speech  Gorky  attacked  what  he  called 
’critical  reaism':  a term  he  used  to  describe  the  kind  of  realism  which  was  typical  of 
nineteenth-century  literature.  Its  weakness,  he  said,  was  its  tendency  to  accentuate 
the  negative.  Writers,  he  famously  declared,  should  regard  themselves  as  ’engineers 
of  the  souT.  the*r  task  was  not  so  much  to  describe  reality,  but  to  participate  in  the 
task  of  transforming  rt  for  the  better. 


Document  12.3  ‘Engineers  of  the  Soul' 

It  should  be  realized  that  critical  realism  originated  as  die  individual  creation 
of  ‘superfluous  people',  who,  being  incapable  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  not 
finding  a place  in  life,  and  more  or  less  clearly  realizing  die  aimlessness  of 
pcrsunal  being,  understood  this  aimlessness  merely  as  die  senselessness  of  all 
phenomena  in  social  life  and  in  the  whole  historical  process. 

Without  in  any  way  dcn>ing  the  broad,  immense  work  of  critical  realism,  and 
while  highly  appreciating  its  formal  achievements  in  the  art  of  woid  painting, 
we  should  understand  dial  tiiis  realism  is  necessary  to  us  only  for  throwing 
light  on  the  surv  ivals  of  die  past,  for  fighting  them,  and  cxtiqsating  diem  . . . 

The  proletarian  state  must  educate  diousands  of  first-class  ‘craftsmen  of 
culture’,  ‘engineers  of  the  soul’.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  to  die 
whole  mass  of  the  working  people  the  right  to  develop  their  intelligence,  talents 
and  faculties  - a right  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  everywhere  else  in  the 
worid.  This  aim,  which  is  a fully  practicable  one,  imposes  on  us  writers  die 
need  of  strict  responsibility  for  our  work  and  our  social  behaviour.  This  places 
us  not  only  in  die  position,  traditional  to  realist  literature,  of  ‘fudges  of  die 
world  and  men’,  ‘aides  of  life’,  but  gives  us  the  right  to  participate  dirccdy  in 
the  construction  of  a new  life,  in  the  process  of  ‘changing  the  world’.  The 
possession  of  diis  right  should  impress  every  writer  with  a sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  for  all  literature,  for  all  the  aspects  in  it  which  should  not  be 
there. 


Sonne:  Robert  Daniels , A Documentary  History  of  Communism,  w /.  1, 

1985,  pp.  246-7. 

In  many  of  the  best-kno  wn  socialist  reafet  rvoveb.  there  is  an  'archetypal  plot':  a hero 
emerges  from  among  the  people;  his  'sponteneity'  6 tempered  by  the  ‘consciousness’ 
of  the  party,  and.  prided  m the  right  direction,  he  leads  his  comrades  to  greater 
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successes  in  the  construction  of  socialism  (Hoslong  1 990:  222-3).  Furthermore, 
socialist  realism  retired  that  the  artist  appeal  to  the  masses,  aryl  avoid  any  work  that 
co  Jd  he  considered  elitist.  To  the  extent  that  generalisation  is  posstte.  and  socialist 
realism  was  a very  flexible  iteraty -political  doctrine,  socials!  realism  was  a conservative 
artistic  trend  which  presented  a conventional  view  of  realty  in  narrative  form,  and 
whidi  at  the  same  time  refected  the  viewpoint  of  the  state.  Expenmentalsm  was 
frowned  upon  and  condemned  as  'formalistic'.  Sodalst  realist  principles  came  to  apply 
to  all  spheres  of  cultural  life  There  were  Unions  of  Artists.  Rim  Workers.  Architects, 
etc 

The  turn  to  conservative  principles  is  well  ilustrated  in  the  feld  of  architecture.  In 
February  1 93 1 . the  Soviet  government  launched  a companion  for  the  desfin  of  a so- 
called  Palace  of  Soviets,  a vast  building  desired  to  host  mass  assembles  and 
confesses  Stain  eventually  chose  a design  by  Boris  lofan.  which  combined  dassicism 
witli  elements  of  Art  Deco,  this  launching  the  'retrospectiwsf  movement  in  Sowet 
ardiitechre.  and  the  final  version  of  which  was  approved  in  February  193*1.  The 
palace  was  to  have  a 1 .250-foot  tower,  and  a 300-fcot  tall  finite  of  Lenn  on  the  top. 
It  was  a design  which  met  with  outrage  amongst  certain  Western  modernist  architects, 
who  saw  n t a return  to  establishment  archtectire  (Cocke  1 993: 96).  The  grandose 
palace  was  to  be  constructed  near  the  Kremlin  h the  place  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
the  Savioir.  whth  was  demolished  h 1931.  The  foi/idations  were  bid.  but  the  Second 
World  War  intervened,  and  it  was  never  buill 

Document  12.4  Final  Project  for  the  Palace  of  Soviets 

[Seepage  191] 

Sonne  David  King,  The  Commissar  Vanishes,  1997,  p.  1SS. 

The  dairpdown  on  ideological-/  urrdiable  intelectuals  was  coordinated  at  the  highest 
level  The  case  of  theatre  director  Vsevolod  Meyerhold.  whose  work  exemplfed  the 
naturalism"  of  the  Stahslsvsky  stage  tradition,  is  an  example.  The  following  document 
shows  the  way  in  whidt  preparations  were  made  for  the  closure  of  Meyerhokfs 
theatre  and  his  arrest  P.  Kerzhentsev,  chairman  of  the  AJI-Urvon  Committee  on  the 
Arts,  sent  the  following  letter  and  enclosures  to  Stain  and  htolotov.  The  draft  essay 
for  Aurtfo  was  published  on  1 7 December  1 937. 

Document  12.5  The  Meyerhold  Case 

1 1 December  1937 
SECRET 

The  All-Union  Committee  on  the  Arts  of  the  SNK  SSSR  directs  Your  attention 
to  the  draft  resolution  to  dose  down  the  Meyerhold  Theatre. 

The  theatre's  latest  production  of  Gabhlovich's  play  ‘One  Life’  (based  on 
N. Ostrovsky’s  novel.  How  the  Sift I trm  Tempered)  revealed  completely  that  the 
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[Doccment  1 14] 


theatre,  as  j rcsull  of  its  depraved  line,  I us  come  to  a political  and  creative 
deadend,  is  not  in  a condition  to  produce  Soviet  realistic  shows  and  is  a 
renegade  in  the  family  of  Soviet  theatres. 

I attach 

a)  A draft  resolution 

b)  A draft  order  of  die  Committee. 

c)  A draft  essay  fur  Prarda. 

[Attachment  b] 

The  Meyerhold  TTscatte  in  die  course  of  all  its  eiistcncc  was  unable  ui  ftcc 
itself  from  die  fonnalisdc  positions  which  are  foreign  to  Soviet  art  and  did  not 
have  a clear  political  line. 

The  ideological  content  of  plays  was  here  and  there  distorted  to  appease 
leftist  trickery  and  fotmalistic  vagaries.  Many  of  the  plays  gave  a distorted, 
slanderous  presentation  of  Soviet  reality 
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Seeing  that  the  Mcycrhuld  "Ricanc,  which  has  shown  that  ii  is  unwilling  and 
incapable  of  creating  a Soviet  repertoire  and  decisively  freeing  itself  from 
fomialistic  errors,  is  alien  and  unnecessary  for  the  Soviet  land,  it  is  imperative 
to  close  it  down  and  to  distribute  the  theatre’s  troupe  to  other  theatres  of 
Moscow  and  the  periphery 


(Attachment  cj 


In  its  first  essays  on  formalism  Pravda  especially  spoke  of  the  formalistic  errors 
of  V.  Mcyetfaokl,  but  he  reacted  to  this  criticism,  as  is  usual,  with  a lack  of 

seriousness  and  sense  of  responsibility He  did  not  correct  his  formalistic 

distortions  in  the  plays  of  the  current  repertoire,  and  the  production  celebrating 
tw  enty  years  of  the  October  revolution  was  permeated  with  mistakes  of  a 
fomialistic  and  cnidcly  naturalistic  character 

P.  Kerzhentsev 

Sonne:  T.M.  Gvriaera  led.),  Istonia  sovetskoi  politichcskoi  tsetizury,  1997, 
pp.  75-81. 

MeyertokJ  was  arrested  in  1939  following  a pubic  refusal  to  accept  the  doctnne  of 
socialist  raabm,  and  shot  r February  1 940. 

Another  figure  who  was  accused  of  formalism  was  the  composer  Dmitri 
Shostakovich  In  January  1 936.  Stalin  attended  a performance  of  Shostakovich's  opera 
Lady  A kxberfi  of  Mtsensfc  Two  days  later,  an  editorial  in  Praeda  appeared,  reputedly 
written  by  Politburo  member  Andrei  Zhdanov,  in  which  the  work  was  criticised 
for  its  dtssorurce  aid  vdgaity  (see  Fitzpatrick  1992  187-8).  Shostakovich  under 
pressure  to  denounce  his  ‘formalistic’  tendencies,  recanted.  He  expressed  f*s 
penitence  by  writing  his  Fifth  Syrrpheny,  which  prem^red  in  Moscow  in  November 
1 937.  and  was  subtifed  a Soviet  artist's  reply  to  just  criticism'.  At  the  time,  the  work 
was  very  weH  received.  Its  final  movement  conducted  with  an  heroic  flourish  which 
codd  easily  be  interpreted  as  a celebration  of  Soviet  achievements.  However,  in  hs 
Teswixyiy  of  1 979.  edited  by  Solomon  Volkov,  Shostakovidi  is  quoted  as  sayirg  that 
in  realty  the  conclusion  expressed  just  the  opposite  meaning:  it  was  a forced 
celebration  He  refers  to  the  Seventh  Symphony,  first  performed  during  the  oege  of 
Lenngrad.  in  the  same  way,  suggesting  that  Ss  fnale  should  not  be  understood  as 
triumphant. 

Document  12.6  Shostakovich  on  his  Fifth  and  Seventh 
Symphonies 

I think  tlut  it  is  dear  to  everyone  what  happens  in  die  Fifth.  The  rejoicing  is 
forced,  created  under  some  threat,  as  in  Boris  Goduner.  It’s  as  if  someone  were 
beating  you  with  a stick  and  saying,  ‘Your  business  is  rejoicing,  your  business 
is  rejoicing'  and  you  rise  shakily,  and  go  marching  off  muttering,  'Our  business 
is  rc|uicing,  our  business  is  rejoicing.’ 
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Wlut  kind  of  apotheosis  is  that?  You  have  to  be  a complete  oaf  not  to  hear 
that.  Fadeyev  heard  it,  and  wrote  in  his  diary,  for  his  personal  use,  that  tile 
finale  of  the  Filth  is  irreparable  tragedy.  He  must  have  felt  it  with  his  Russian 
alcoholic  soul. 

People  who  came  to  die  premiere  of  the  Fifth  in  die  best  of  moods  wept. 
And  it’s  ridiculous  to  speak  of  a triumphal  finale  in  the  Seventh.  There’s  even 
less  basts  for  that,  but  nevertheless,  the  interpretation  does  appear. 

Source  Dmirri  Sboitstnub,  Testimony,  1979,  p.  140. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  about  the  refiabUty  of  Volkov' s version  of  Shostakovkh’s 
memoirs.  Too  east/,  they  gve  the  impression  that  Shostakovich  always  harboured 
dissident  attitudes.  The  realty  was  more  ambiguous  (T  ant  kin  1 995: 46).  Nevertheless, 
there  is  independent  merrdr  evidence  that  Shostakovich  dd  see  the  Fifth  and  Seventh 
symphonies  as  in  some  way  an  attack  on  Soviet  totalitarianism  (Wilson  1 995.  1 59) 

Shostakovch’s  argument  that  hs  work  really  involved  a criticism  of  Soviet  power 
illittrates  the  way  in  whch  artists  were  sometimes  tryhg  to  play  a 'game’  with  the 
state.  A piece  of  work  couU  be  read  at  more  than  one  level.  Such  ambiguity  became 
a feature  of  post-Stalinist  Soviet  literature  (see  Shlapentokh  1 990. 65). 

Ersenst&n’s  work  also  ilustrates  something  of  ths  'game'.  October  (see  Document 
2.3)  was  unashamedly  pro-Sowet  Likewise.  Alexander  Nevsky  (1938)  a celebration 
of  the  great  tsar’s  victory  over  htorgcil  and  German  invaders,  was  a contribution  to 
the  cult  of  peat  leaders.  During  the  Second  World  War.  Stain  asked  Esenstem 
to  shoot  a film  of  Mm  rhe  Tembfe.  The  first  part  of  the  film  was  released  m 1942. 
and  portrayed  Ivan  as  a sort  of  heroic  early  version  of  Stalin:  a ,yeat  tsar  forced  to 
consolidate  the  Russian  state  against  internal  and  external  enemes  Part  II  (1944). 
however,  was  much  more  complex:  Ivan  was  presented  as  a dark  figure,  surrounded 
by  his  sinister  politkal  police,  the  oprichniki.  Apparently,  after  years  of  subservience. 
Eisenstem  decided  to  make  a moral  criticism  of  the  regime  Certainly,  he  later 
commented  that  ths  had  been  his  intention  In  the  folowing  document,  which  is  the 
account  of  a conversation  he  had  with  a coleague  Iosif  Ilyich  Yuoovsky.  he  daims  to 
have  been  influenced  by  Boris  Godinov,  a play  by  Alexander  Pushkin  whkh  portrayed 
a king  strugg&ig  with  his  conscience.  Stain,  when  he  watched  the  f*n  with  Beria. 
expressed  his  dislike  of  the  flm.  and  it  was  not  released 

Document  12.7  Eisenstein  on  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Part  II 

‘I’ve  even  heard  that,  as  an  intellectual,  I couldn’t  manage  without  the  Hamlet 
tradition  - I've  dragged  mvself  in,  not  Ivan.’ 

'There  is  a tradition,  but  it’s  no*  Hamlet.’ 

Eiscustcin’a  lace  became  extremely  serious.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  piercing 
into  me.  ‘So  you  think  there's  some  kind  of  tradition  here?’ 

‘I  even  think  I know  which  one  . . . ’ 

‘Well,  tell  me  . . . but  briefly  . . . no,  it’s  impossible!’ 

'Boris  Godunov.’ 
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Ei yrn-tcin  bum  out  laughing  and  then  crossed  himself.  ‘Lord,  can  you  really 
see  it?  I’m  so  happy,  I’m  so  happy!  Of  course  it’s  Boris  Godunov:  “Five  years 
I have  governed  in  peace,  bui  my  soul  is  uoublcd  ..."  I couldn't  make  a film 
like  that  without  Russian  tradition,  without  that  great  Russian  tradition,  the 
tradition  of  conscience.  Violence  can  be  explained,  legalised,  validated,  but  it 
cannot  be  justified.  If  you  are  a human  being,  it  must  be  atoned.  The  destruc- 
tion of  one  man  by  another:  I say  yes,  but,  whoever  I am,  I find  it  painful, 
because  man  is  the  highest  value.  Violence  is  not  an  end,  and  the  joy  lies  not 
in  achieving  tliat  end  - as  it  did  for  oilier  classes,  epochs,  states  . . . even  peoples. 
The  Russian  will  know  no  mercy  in  his  just  anger,  but  the  blood  he  sheds  will 
bring  bitterness  to  his  heart.  To  say  otherwise  would  be  to  debase  the  nation, 
the  human  race  and  the  great  idea  of  socialism.  Tins,  in  my  view,  is  the  most 
stirring  tradition  of  the  people,  the  nation,  and  the  literature  . . . ’ 

Stunt:  Lien  id  Kozlov,  ‘The  Artist  and  the  Shadow  of  Ivan’,  in  R.  Taylor  and 
D.  Sprint  (ids),  Stalinism  and  Soviet  Cinema,  1993,  p.  130. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  parallels  between  Stain's  rule  and  the  autocratic 
leadership  of  certain  Russian  tsars.  Eisensteh’s  reference  to  Boris  Godunov  is  an 
indication  of  the  influence  during  the  Stalin  era  of  another  Russian  tradition  which 
had  been  very  influential  in  nineteenth -centiry  Russian  literature  the  emphasis 
on  'conscience'. 

Artists  lie  Bsensten  and  SNostakovch  faced  a terrible  dlemma:  they  could 
compromise  with  the  regime  and  continue  to  work,  or  express  their  cp-nions  cpenly 
ar*J  lose  the  posabSty  of  producing  anything  How  hard  this  was  to  deal  with  is 
illustrated  by  the  recently  released  documentation  of  the  case  against  the  prominent 
short-story  writer,  baac  Ribel.  author  of  fled  Cavahy  (1920).  Babel  was  arrested  in 
1 6 May  1 939.  During  a series  of  hterrogations,  he  confessed  to  bang  a spy  and  heirs 
involved  n anti-Soviet  Trotsfcyite  activities  Furthermore  he  implcated  a number  of 
other  writers  in  his  confessions  However,  dunng  his  last  interrogation  Babel  started 
to  take  back  his  testimony,  declaring  that  he  had  lied  and  fafcdy  rn plicated  a mmber 
of  people.  He  subsequently  wrote  three  letters  to  the  USSR  Procirator  Generals 
Office,  taking  bade  aspects  ofhs  testimony,  ard  expresang  remorse  for  falsely  accusing 
other  writers  of  anti-Soviet  bchavdir.  The  foltowrig  document  is  the  third  of  those 
letters,  and  was  written  from  Moscow’s  Butyika  prison  on  2 January  1940. 

Document  12.8  Babel  Takes  Back  his  Testimony 

At  die  NKVD  Inner  Prison  1 wrote  two  appeals  to  die  USSR  Procurator 
General’s  Office,  on  5 and  21  November  1939,  stating  that  I had  incriminated 
innocent  people  in  my  testimony.  I do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  these 
appeals.  The  idea  that  my  testimony  may  not  only  not  aid  in  ascertaining 
the  truth  but  mislead  the  investigators  causes  me  great  torment.  Apart  from 
what  1 said  in  die  deposition  of  10  October,  I also  attributed  anti -Soviet  actions 
and  tendencies  to  the  writer  I.  Ehrcnburg,  to  G.  Konovalov,  M.  Fcicrovich, 
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L.  Tumcrman  and  O.  Brodskaya  and  to  a group  of  journalists  . . Tim  is  all 
lie*,  with  no  bans  in  fact  I know  these  people  to  be  honest  and  loyal  Soviet 
citizens.  This  slander  was  prompted  by  my  own  faint-hearted  behaviour  during 
the  cross-examination. 

Source  Vitaly  Shtntaliniky,  The  KGB's  Literary  Archive,  1995 , pp.  60-7. 

Another  writer  who  had  a tense  relationship  with  the  ^thorites  was  Mihail  Biigakov. 
In  a personal  call  to  Bulgakov  m 1930.  Stalin  indicated  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and 
attended  his  play  about  the  Russian  Cwl  War.  The  Day  of  the  Turbos,  fifteen  times 
during  the  1930s.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  protected  from  Stalin  and  evidence  that 
he  had  a certain  respect  for  Stain,  Biigakov  expressed  open  contempt  for  the  regme 
in  his  great  satirical  revel  The  Master  aid  Magertta,  which  remained  urpublished 
until  long  after  his  death  h 1 910.  The  hero  of  The  Manet  art!  Maigema  is  a writer 
cited  the  ’Master',  who  is  working  on  a novel  about  Pent  us  Plate. 

Sections  of  the  Master’s  account  of  Pilate’s  story  are  written  into  the  text  and 
it  is  significant  that  in  Bulgakov's  account  Pilate's  moral  dieirmas  during  the  trial  of 
Christ  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  faced  by  Soviet  government  and  party  members  in 
the  Stain  regme  (fones  1 995:  1 23.  1 1 6).  Most  of  the  novels  action  however,  takes 
place  in  contemporary  Moscow,  and  revolves  around  the  sinister  visit  to  Moscow  of 
a devMigure.  named  Woland.  At  one  port  after  the  Master  has  refused  Wolands 
request  to  look  at  his  novel  on  the  grounds  that  lie  has  destroyed  it.  Woland  dedares 
that  manuscripts  don't  biro'.  This  phrase  became  famous  decades  later,  in  part 
because  of  the  many  manuscripts  written  during  Stalin's  time  which  were  not 
published  unti  years  afterwards,  some  of  them  owirg  ther  existence  to  the  careful 
filing  system  of  the  NKVD  and  KGB  Such  texts  included  Budakov's  own  dary  from 
the  1920s,  which  he  bad  himself  destroyed,  and  which  emerged  from  the  Lubiarfca 
arthves  at  the  end  of  the  Soviet  era  (Shentalnsky  1995:  74-81).  The  phrase  is  an 
example  of  how  a text  can  acquire  a life  and  meaning  of  its  own  detached  from  its 
origins!  context 


Document  12.9  ‘Manuscripts  Don’t  Burn’ 

'Lxi  me  have  a look.’  Woland  stretched  out  liis  hand,  palm  uppermost. 

‘Unfortunately  I cannot  show  it  to  you,’  replied  the  master,  ‘because  I 
burned  it  in  my  stove.’ 

‘I'm  sorry  but  I don't  believe  you,’  said  Woland.  ‘You  can't  have  done. 
Manuscripts  don't  burn.’ 

Source  Mikhail  Buldakov,  The  Master  and  Margerita,  1954,  p.  303. 

Some  of  the  writings  of  Andrei  Platonov,  another  great  satirist  have  only  emerged 
for  the  first  time  with  the  opering  of  the  KGB  archives.  Platonov  lived  safety  through 
the  Stalin  years,  but  had  difficulties  with  censors  and  publishers  throughout  his  life. 
His  famous  novel  of  coBectMsatiorx  The  fburdmon  fit  was  published  for  He  frst  time 
in  1 973.  in  the  West  The  novel  was  written  in  a strange,  disjointed  style,  and  its  am. 
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according  to  ore  critic,  was  to  illustrate  the  malevolent  power  of  a 'language  that  has 
been  severed  from  reality’  (Chandler  1996:  xv).  Words  functioned  no  longer  to 
commuiicate  thought  but  as  ritual  formulae.  The  following  paagrsphs  about  the 
process  of  collect-Msabon  although  the  En$sh  translation  can  hardy  do  justice  to  the 
original  Russian  h this  respect  highlight  the  absurd  nature  of  some  of  the  political 
rhetoric 

Document  12,10  Satirising  the  Process  of 
Collectivisation 

On  the  edge  of  the  collective  Hum  lay  the  Organizational  Yani,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  activist  and  the  other  leading  poor  peasants  instructed  the  masses;  it 
was  also  where  unproven  kulaks  were  detained,  along  with  a number  of 
felonious  members  of  die  collective.  Some  of  these  had  been  confined  to  the 
Yard  because  Uicy  had  succumbed  to  die  petty  mood  of  doubt,  others  because 
they  had  wept  at  a time  of  rejoicing  and  kissed  their  fenccposts  as  they  were 
taken  away  into  common  ownership,  yet  others  were  there  for  some  other 
reason,  and  finally  diere  was  one  old  boy  - die  watchman  from  the  Dutch-tile 
(acuity  - who  had  come  breezing  into  die  Orgyard  on  his  way  somewhere  else 
and  dien  been  intercepted  because  of  the  alieu  look  on  his  face  . . . 

The  activist  was  also  still  in  die  Orgyard,  die  previous  night  had  been  wasted 
- no  directives  had  descended  on  die  collective  farm  and  so  lie  had  initiated  a 
stream  of  thought  in  his  own  head,  but  this  had  only  made  him  feel  terrified 
he  might  have  overlooked  something.  He  was  afraid  of  letting  things  get 
out  of  hand,  afraid  that  prosperity  might  build  up  in  die  homes  of  die  private 
fanners  and  diat  he  might  be  none  die  wiser.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also 
worried  about  being  ovcrzealous  - and  this  was  why  he  had  so  far  collectivized 
only  the  village  horses,  though  he  agonized  over  die  various  solitary  cows, 
sheep  and  fowl,  since  in  the  hands  of  a rampant  kulak  even  a goat  could  be  a 
lever  of  Capitalism. 

Sturic-  Andrtj  Platonov,  The  Foundation  Pit,  1996,  pp.  94.  97. 

Flatono'/s  woric  raises  live  question  of  how  the  Soviet  experience  affected  the  Ri&sian 
Linkage.  After  all  the  most  important  continuity  between  the  pre-revolutionary 
and  Soviet  eras  was  the  commcn  use  of  the  same  Russian  language.  After  1 9 1 7.  the 
regime  itself  frequently  came  to  use  words  in  a deliberately  vague  way,  especially 
when  terror  was  involved  It  has  been  noted  how.  under  Hitler.  Nazi  leaders  played 
a kir«J  of  'language  game':  phrases  lie  'shipped  to  the  East’  were  euphemisms 
for  'execution'  (Arendt  1994: 85).  In  the  same  way,  phrase  ike  'anti-Soviet',  kulak’, 
enemies  of  the  people’  earned  Ittle  hard  content  arxJ  could  be  manipulated  at  will 
to  mean  whatever  the  regme  wanted  them  to  mean 

Platonov  was  never  arrested.  The  poet  Osip  Mandelstam  was  not  so  formate. 
He  was  arrested  in  May  1934  for  writing  m 1933  an  unflattering  poem  about  Stalin 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  secret  poke.  It  was  the  main  item  of  ev«ience  used 
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to  corwict  Mandefctam  who  spent  the  next  four  /ears  n internal  exle  Tlie  reference 
in  the  poem  to  the  Ossete'  relates  to  persistent  amours  that  Stalin  was  from  North 
Ossetia,  an  autonomous  repuMc  in  the  north  Caixasus. 

Document  12.11  Osip  Mandelstam  on  Stalin 

We  live,  deaf  to  the  land  beneath  us, 

Ten  steps  away  no  one  hears  our  speeches, 

All  we  hear  is  the  Kremlin  mountaineer, 

The  murderer  and  peasant-slayer. 

His  fingers  are  fat  as  grubs 

And  die  words,  final  as  lead  weights,  fall  from  his  lips, 

His  cockroach  whiskers  leer 
And  his  boot  tops  gleam. 

Around  him  a rabble  of  thin-ncckcd  leaders  - 
Fawning  half-men  for  him  to  play  with. 

They  whinny,  purr  or  whine 
As  he  prates  and  poitus  a finger. 

One  by  one  forging  his  laws,  to  be  flung 
Like  horseshoes  at  the  head,  the  eye  or  the  gtoin. 

And  every  killing  is  a treat 
For  the  broad-chested  Ossete. 

Source  NadeMa  Mandrl/iam,  Hope  Against  Hope,  1975.  p.  13. 

In  May  1 938.  Mardeloam  was  arrested  again,  and  subsequent!/  sent  to  the  latoir 
camps  in  the  Ko!fma  region,  where  he  died  h December  1 938.  On  the  occasion,  the 
Unbn  of  Writers  played  an  important  role  in  infcmiirg  on  and  even  conspiring  against 
him.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Union  of  Writers  V.  Stavsky.  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Yezhov. 


Document  12.12  Stavsky  to  Yezhov 

HIGHLY  CONFIDENTIAL 
USSR  Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  Board 


People’s  Commissar  of  Internal  Affairs 


Comrade  N.L  Yczhuv 
16  March  1938 


Dear  Nikolay  Ivanovich, 

Part  of  the  literary  world  is  very  nervously  discussing  the  problem  of  Osip 
Mandelstam. 


Th*  arts!  and  the  stare 


As  everyone  knows,  Osip  Mandelstam  was  exiled  to  Voronezh  3-4  years  ago 
fur  obscene  libellous  verse  and  ami-Sovict  agitation.  Now  his  term  of  exile  had 
ended.  At  present  he  and  his  wife  arc  living  outside  Moscow . . . 

In  practice  he  often  visits  his  friends  in  Moscow,  for  the  most  part  writers. 
They  support  him,  collect  money  to  help  him,  and  make  of  him  a figure  of 
suffering,  a brilliant  and  totally  unrecognized  poet.  Valentin  Kataev,  I.  Prut  and 
other  writers  have  openly  defended  him,  and  in  outspoken  terms. 

In  urdcr  to  defuse  the  situation  O. Mandelstam  has  been  provided  with 
support  through  the  Litfond.  But  this  does  not  resolve  all  the  problems  linked 
to  O.Mandclstam. 

It  is  not  simply,  or  even  primarily,  a problem  of  the  author  himself,  a writer 
of  obscene,  Libellous  verse  about  the  leadership  of  the  Party  and  of  all  die  Soviet 
people.  It  is  a question  of  die  attitude  of  a group  of  notable  Soviet  vvnlcrs  to 
Mandelstam.  I am  writing  to  you,  Nikolay  Ivanovich,  to  seek  your  help. 

Breendy  O.  Mandelstam  has  written  a number  of  poems.  However,  they  arc 
of  no  special  value  according  to  the  collective  opinion  of  comrades  who  I have 
requested  to  look  at  them  . . . 

With  Communist  greetings 
V.  Stavsky 

Stunt:  Vitaly  Shtnialinshy,  The  KGB’s  Literary  Archive,  1993,  p.  186. 

The  Lkiicn  of  Writers  was  in  effect  an  organ  of  censorship,  and  was  thus  part  of 
a vast  network  of  ideological  control.  The  main  drect  organ  of  censorshp  was 
the  Main  Administration  for  Matters  of  Literature  and  PiiJishrig  (Glav6t).  set  up 
in  1922  Throughout  the  1930s.  Glavlit  sought  to  increase  its  hold  on  a!  Soviet 
meda  outlets.  The  following  dooxnait  is  from  a report  by  Qavfit  on  its  activities  in 
1939.  and  it  illustrates  the  range  of  its  influence. 

Document  12,13  Description  of  the  Work  of  Glavlit  in 
1939 

3 March  1940 
SECRET 

In  1939,  the  organs  of  censorship  dealt  with  the  following:  7,194  newspapers, 
producing  898,418  editions,  with  a total  print-run  of  35,517,000  copies 
. . . ; 1,762  journals,  totalling  83,035  typographical  sheets,  with  a print-run 
of  268,590  copies  during  the  year;  41,000  books,  totalling  247,066  typo- 
graphical sheets,  with  a prim -run  of  about  600  million;  all  the  materials 
ofTASS;  92  broadcasting  radio  stations,  1 ,400  broadcasting  radio  centres  with 
their  own  broadcasts,  2,357,803  postal  packages  of  foreign  literature,  70,000 
libraries,  from  which  the  organs  of  Glavlit  have  removed  politically  liarmlul 
literature;  4,681  printing  houses,  whose  production  and  output  have  been 
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controlled  In  the  light  of  what  is  produced  by  the  presses.  AO  tliis  has  been 
nunaged  by  the  censorship  apparatus,  which  totals  6,027  people,  of  whom 
203  arc  in  the  leadership,  4,279  arc  censors  (of  them  2,199  also  hold  regional 
positions),  and  545  are  service  personnel. 

Sannf-  T.M.  Geriatra  (eJ.),  Istotiia  sovetskoi  pditidieskoi  tsenzury,  1997, 
p.  318. 

In  spite  of  their  public  enthusiasm  for  the  rejjme,  it  is  ikely  that  some  members  of 
the  literary  establsfment  were  troubled  about  the  way  art  became  subseivent  to 
politics  in  the  Soviet  Unon  An  example  of  a nun  who  was  prrvately  prone  to 
disillusionment  was  Alexander  Fadeev,  head  of  RAPP  aid  later  the  Union  of  Whters. 
Fadeev's  rovd  The  tout  (1927).  featuring  Red  frsemlla  detachments  dirngthe  Gvil 
War.  was  widely  admired.  Folkwng  the  2 CP1  Party  Congress  in  Fetrwy  1 956.  Fadeev 
ccmmrtted  sucide  In  a final  letter  to  the  Central  Committee,  he  expressed  frustration 
at  the  way  he  had  been  turned  into  a functionary  of  the  system,  at  the  way  artistic 
ideals  were  compromvsed  djhngthe  Stalin  era.  and  at  the  new  Iterary  establishment 
under  Khrushchev 

Document  12.14  Fadeev’s  Suicide  Note 
13  May  1956 

1 do  not  sec  the  possibility  of  going  on  living,  since  art,  to  which  I have 
dedicated  my  life,  has  been  ruined  by  the  self- confidently  ignorant  leadership 
of  the  party',  and  can  no  longer  now  be  repaired.  The  best  cadres  of  litrratuic 
. . . have  been  physically  destroyed,  or  have  perished  thanks  to  the  criminal 
connivance  of  those  in  power;  the  best  people  of  literature  died  before  their 
time  . _ , 

Following  Lenin’s  death,  we  were  reduced  to  being  little  boys;  we  were 
crashed  and  ideologically  frightened  - and  tliis  was  called  the  party  spirit 
< partiimui *).  And  now,  when  all  this  could  have  been  put  right,  we  get  the 
primitive ticci  and  ignorance  of  those  . . . who  ought  have  been  able  to  put  it 
right.  Literature  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  untaknted,  small-minded  and 
rancorous  people  . . . 

I was  turned  into  a carthorse.  All  my  life  I luve  uudged  under  the  load  uf 
innumerable,  dull,  unwarranted  bureaucratic  tasks  which  could  luve  been  done 
by  anyone.  And  even  now,  looking  back  on  my  lile,  it  is  unendurable  to  recall 
all  the  shouts,  reproofs,  lectures,  and  scratons  about  ideological  vices  which 
have  fallen  on  me,  - a person  of  whom  our  wonderful  people  should  have 
rightly  bccu  proud  in  view  of  the  inner  authenticity  and  humility  of  his 
communist  talent  . . . 

The  complacency  of  those  who  are  abandoning  the  great  Leninist  teaching, 
even  when  they  bow  down  before  it,  has  brought  me  to  a complete  lack 
of  confidence  in  them,  fur  wc  can  cipcct  worse  uf  them  than  of  the  satrap  of 
Stalin . . . 
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My  Ufr  xs  a writer  has  lost  iu  sense,  and  ii  is  with  ilic  greatest  joy,  as  a release 
from  this  rotten  existence,  where  baseness,  lies  and  slander  fall  on  one,  that  I 
leave  this  life. 

Scum:  A.F.  Kittkra,  ct  a!.,  (ids),  Khrestomatiia  po  otechestvcnnoi  istorii, 
1946-1995, 1996,  p.  471-2. 

A well-known  known  literary  description  of  the  terror  is  Anna  Aitmatovas  poem  ol 
1940,  in  wNch  she  describes  the  time  when  she  stood  in  line  over  many  weeks,  in 
order  to  sen!  a food  parcel  to  her  son.  The  poem  was  subsequently  inckided  in  her 
poem  Reqvem  ( 1 957).  Lke  her  friend  Lydia  Chdovtkayas  book  The  Deserted  House 
(see  Document  5. 1 4),  K captures  the  Weakness  and  unhamanity  of  the  purges  in  a 
moving  way. 


Document  12,15  Akhmatova  on  the  Purges 

In  the  terrible  years  of  the  Yczhovshchina,  I spent  seventeen  months  in  the 
prison  queues  in  Leningrad . Somehow,  one  day,  someone  'identified’  me. 
Then  a woman  standing  behind  me,  whose  lips  were  blue  with  cold,  and  who, 
naturally  enough,  had  never  even  heard  of  my  name,  emerged  from  dsat  state 
of  torpor  common  to  us  all  and,  putting  her  Ups  dose  to  my  ear  (dscre,  everyone 
spake  in  whispers),  asked  me: 

- And  could  you  describe  ibis' 

And  I answered  her: 

- 1 can. 


Then  somcdiing  vaguely  like  a smile  Dashed  across  what  unce  Iiad  been  her 
tree. 


1 April  1957 
Leningrad  . . 


EpiUyut 


The  hour  of  remembrance  draws  near. 

Once  more  I hear,  I feel,  I see  you  here: 

You,  whom  to  the  window  drey  barely  led, 
you,  who  this  earth  no  longer  tread, 

And  you  who,  shaking  your  beautiful  head. 

Came  here  as  diough  home,  you  said. 

I would  like  to  name  each  one  in  turn. 

But  they've  taken  the  list;  there's  nowhere  to  learn. 

From  the  poor  words  you  used,  which  1 overheard, 
I have  woven  for  you  a burial  shroud. 


T)«e  anal  and  the  state 


I thill  remember  them  everywhere,  always, 

I thill  uoi  forget  ilicm  mmc  freth  evil  days. 


And  if  they  shut  my  tnnuxcd  mouth, 
TIuough  which  a bundled  milium  shout. 


Then  may  you  too  icmcinbcr  me 
On  the  eve  of  my  remembrance  day. 


If  they  think  someday  in  this  counuy 
To  raise  a monument  to  me, 


To  this  solemn  gesture  I consent 
But  with  the  condition  that  it  be  put 
Not  by  the  sea  where  I was  bora 
(My  last  bond  with  the  sea  is  torn). 
Nor  in  the  park  by  the  hallowed  tree 
Where  an  inconsolable  shade  seeks  me, 


But  here  where  three  hundred  hours  and  more 
I stood  and  no  one  unlocked  die  door. 


Because  even  in  blessed  dead)  I’m  alraid 
I'll  forget  the  noise  black  Marias  nude 

And  the  ugly  way  the  door  slammed  shut 

And  the  old  woman's  howl  like  a beast  that  was  hurt. 

And  from  my  motionless  bronze  lids 
May  the  thawing  snow  stream  dow  n like  tears 

And  the  prison  dove  coo  from  afar 
And  the  boats  go  quietly  down  the  Neva. 
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1940 

March 

Source:  Anna  Akhmatova,  Selected  Poems,  1971,  pp  152-3 ; tpilaaui  in 
Lydia  CJtukovtkam,  The  Akhmatova  lournals.  Vol.  1,  1938-41,  1994. 
pp.  225-6. 

The  state's  hostfity  to  artistic  freedom  continued  after  the  war.  and  disappointed 
those  who  had  hoped  that  the  relative  freedom  of  the  war  years  would  pave  the 
way  for  a new  post-war  settle  me  nt  In  1 946.  two  Leningrad  fiterary  journals,  Zvezdu 
and  Lentogod  were  attacked  by  the  authemie  for  liberal  tendencies;  the  latter  of  them 
was  dosed  down  altogether.  In  particular.  Akhnvitova  ar«J  the  short  story  writer. 
Mikhail  Zoshdtenko  were  the  taigets  of  the  rejjme’s  displeasure.  Once  again,  it  was 
emphasised  that  literary  works  shodd  be  judged  accordng  to  poltcal  criteria.  In  a 
resolution  of  1 4 August  1946.  the  Central  Committee  stated  its  views. 
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Document  12,16  The  Clampdown  on  Zvezda  and 
Leningrad 

Zrezda  committed  a ciudc  error  in  granting  a literal)’  rostrum  to  the  writer 
Zashchmko,  whose  works  aie  alien  to  Soviet  litcraiurc  . . . The  most  recent 
of  Zashehcnko's  published  talcs.  The  Adventures  of  a Monkey,’ ...  is  a vulgar 
lampoon  of  Soviet  life  and  Soviet  people 

Zvezda  has  also  been  popularizing  in  every  possible  way  the  productions  of 
the  writer  Akhmatova  . . . Akhmatova  is  a typical  representative  of  the  sort  of 
empty  poetry,  lacking  in  moral  content,  which  is  alien  to  our  people  . . . 

The  leading  workers  on  these  journals,  and  primarily  their  editors  . . . 
have  forgotten  that  our  journals,  whether  scientific  or  aitistic,  cannot  be 
apolitical 

[A  Jny  doctrine  which  is  devoid  of  moral  content  and  apolitical,  any  ‘art  for 
art's  sake',  is  alien  to  Soviet  literature,  is  damaging  to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
people  and  state,  and  should  have  no  place  in  our  journals. 

The  insufficient  moral  awareness  of  the  leading  workers  of  Zvezda  and 
iAttingrad  also  led  these  persons  to  base  their  relations  with  literary  figures 
nor  on  the  interests  of  the  correct  education  of  Soviet  people  or  of  live  political 
guidance  of  the  activities  of  these  literary  figures,  but  on  personal  interests  - 
interests  of  friendship  . . . 

[Publication  of  the  journal,  Ltninatad,  is  to  cease,  and  the  literary  forces 
of  Leningrad  ate  to  be  concentrated  around  Ziizda  . . . 

Comrade  AM.  Egolin  is  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  Zvezda  and  will  retain 
his  position  as  dcputy-diicf  of  the  VKP(b)  Central  Committee  Propaganda 
Administration. 

Seune:  Robert  Me  Neal  (ed.).  Resolutions  and  Decisions  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Vol.  3 The  Stalin  Years:  1929-1953,  1974. 
pp.  240-1 

The  totalitarian  aspratons  of  the  Sovet  regime  involved  a battle  to  ensure  that  only 
one  will  was  at  work  in  the  country.  In  some  ways,  the  most  polrtkaly  subversive 
contribution  to  literature  during  Stalin’s  time  was  the  apparently  apolitical  literaiy 
criticism  of  Mktvai  Bakhtin.  In  the  1920s,  Bakhtin  was  associated  with  attempts  to 
develop  a Maodst  theory  of  consciousness.  However.  I*s  relationship  with  Marxism 
has  been  a matter  of  controversy.  Atthou^i  he  believed  that  consciousness  is  formed 
in  a social  context,  he  never  accepted  a rigid  Marest  framework  Furthermore,  he 
erricaced  plurality.  In  his  Problems  of  Dostoevsky's  Art  of  1929.  he  argued  that  the 
dstinciive  feature  of  Dostoevsky’s  work  was  the  absence  of  a dominant  authorial 
voice,  and  instead  the  presence  of  a polypheny  of  equaly -weighted  voices,  of  whom 
the  author's  was  just  one.  In  hs  essay  'Discourse  in  the  Novef  (1935).  Bakhtin  wrote 
that  there  is  a miitiplitity  of  discourses  (heteroglossia')  present  within  any  urrtary 
language  Bakhtin's  work  was  to  become  one  of  the  domnant  influences  of  twentieth - 
century  literaiy  criticism. 


Tie  artist  and  the  suite 
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Document  12.17  Bakhtin’s  ‘Discourse  in  the  Novel’ 


Unitary  language  constitutes  the  theoretical  expression  of  the  historical 
processes  of  linguistic  unification  and  centralization,  an  expression  of  the 
centripetal  forces  of  language.  A unitary  language  is  not  something  given  | dan] 
but  is  always  in  essence  posited  | :adan\  - and  at  every  moment  of  its  linguistic 
life  it  is  opposed  to  the  reality  of  hctcroglossia 

A common  unitaty  language  is  a system  of  linguistic  norms  . . . [These 
arc  | the  generative  forces  of  linguistic  life,  forces  that  struggle  to  overcome  the 
hctcroglossia  of  language,  forces  that  unite  and  centralize  vcibal-idcological 
thought,  creating  within  a hcteroglot  national  Language  the  firm,  stable 
linguistic  nucleus  of  an  officially  recognized  literary  language  . . . 

But  tlic  centripetal  forces  of  the  life  of  language,  embodied  in  a ‘unitary 
language',  operate  in  the  midst  of  hctcroglossia.  At  any  given  moment  of  its 
evolution,  language  is  stratified  not  only  into  linguistic  dialects  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  . . . , but  also  . . . into  languages  that  are  social-ideological: 
languages  of  social  groups,  ‘professional  and  ‘generic’  languages,  Languages 
of  generations  and  so  forth  . . . And  tliis  stratification  and  hctcroglossia,  once 
realized,  is  not  only  a static  invariant  oflinguistic  life,  but  also  what  ensures  its 
dynamics . . . 

The  living  utterance,  having  taken  meaning  and  shape  at  a particular 
historical  moment  in  a socially  specific  environment,  cannot  tail  to  brush  up 
against  thousands  of  living  dialogic  dircads,  woven  by  socio-ideological 
consciousness  around  die  given  object  of  an  utterance,  it  cannot  tail  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  social  dialogue.  After  all,  the  utterance  arises  out  of  this 
dialogue  as  a continuation  of  it  and  as  a rejoinder  to  it . . . 

The  word  is  born  in  dialogue  as  a living  rejoinder  within  it,  the  word 
is  shaped  in  dialogic  interaction  with  an  alien  word  that  is  already  in  the  object 


One’s  own  discourse  and  one’s  own  voice,  aldiough  born  of  another  or 
dynamically  stimulated  by  anodier,  will  sooner  or  later  begin  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  odicr’s  discourse. 

Stunt  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  The  Bakhtin  Reader,  1994.  pp.  89,  93-4. 


Implicit  in  Bakhtn's  theory  is  the  idea  that  a successful  novel  treats  language  as 
'contested,  contestable,  aid  contestng’.  It  is  an  approach  in  wNch  the  didactic  novel 
has  no  place  (Morson  and  Emerson  1990: 314)  Measured  against  such  a theory,  the 
very  idea  of  a 'socialist  realist  novel"  is  a ccvrtradctcn  ri  terms 
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Tie  sulTenngs  inl&cwd  on  people  try  Stalinsm  and  Nazism  are  not  easy  to  explain. 
Tie  contempt  for  human  fife  revealed  by  those  in  power  was  extraordinary.  The 
Frst  World  War.  followed  by  Staiirvsm  and  Nazism,  made  tie  Enlightenment  belief 
that  people  are  essentially  rational  and  reasonable  dflicult  to  nvantain.  The  lafcotr 
camps  and  the  Holocaust  force  historians  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  how 
indivkiials,  and  sometimes  convn unties  and  natrons,  can  allow  themselves  to  support, 
or  turn  a blind  eye  to  denixiciation,  deportation  and  genocide. 

One  way  of  exploring  such  questions  <s  to  ask  how  a society  loses  its  sense  of 
conscience  or  humanity.  Throi#iout  his  biography  of  Stain.  Vdkogonov  refers  to  the 
repeated  falure  of  those  who  carried  out  Stain's  orders  to  exercise  ther  consciences; 
in  such  people  conscience  had  "gene  cold'"  (Volkogonov  1991:  58 1).  How,  then, 
does  the  consderce  of  a person  party  or  people  deteriorate?  An  alternative  question 
involves  adeng  what  are  the  roots  of  European  Iwunansm,  and  why  dd  the  humanistic 
tradition  prove  so  fragile  In  discuss  rig  this  theme.  NadezMs  Mandelstam  wife  of  the 
poet  (see  Document  121 1 )suffiested  in  her  memoirs  that  the  best  of  the  European 
cultural  nheritance  was  replaced  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a shalkrw  humanism, 
and  that  this  had  given  rise  to  the  horrors  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nadezhda 
Mandelstam  emphasises  the  way  in  which  a language,  containing  words  built  ip  over 
many  generations,  is  the  conveyor  of  humanistic  values,  and  how  poets.  Ike  builders, 
construct  new  visions  out  of  the  linguistic  inheritance  they  receive.  The  phrase  basic 
word  stock1  in  the  following  extract  is  directly  taken  from  Stain's  essay  Marxism  and 
Questions  of  Linguistics’  (1950).  Nadezhda  Mandelstam  dearly  believed  that  Russo's 
fate  in  the  twentieth  century  was  tied  to  the  overall  development  of  contemporary 
European  culture. 

Document  13.1  Origins  of  European  Culture 

The  memory  of  any  ‘builder’  is  a storehouse  of  materials  used  by  his  pre- 
dcccasors:  their  discoveries,  their  signs  and  symbols.  This  is  how  poets  carry  on 
‘the  conversation  begun  before  us’  - to  use  Pasternak's  phrase  for  their  response 
to  each  other  that  knows  no  bounds  of  rinse  and  space.  As  transformed  in  the 
mind  of  die  new  ‘builder’,  such  borrowed  elements  help  to  bring  out  his  purely 
personal  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experiences. 

For  [Osip  Mandelstam] ....  the  original  unity  of  die  )udaco- Christian 
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world  wu  far  more  real  than  its  subsequent  division.  He  saw  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  he  was  so  drawn,  as  a blend  of  Christian-)udaic  with  Hellenic 
culture 

The  ideas  at  the  basis  of  European  culture  and  the  Christian  world  arc  a 
priceless  inheritance,  like  die  vocabulary  of  the  language  we  speak.  There  are 
always  attempts  to  limit  us  to  a ‘basic  word  stock'  and  tawdry  rationalist  uotions 
strained  through  die  sieve  of  ideology.  These  notions  were  formed  out  of  die 
detritus  ofhumanism  in  the  second  hall' of  die  nineteenth  ccntuty.  As  a result 
of  secularization,  humanism  was  debased  and  turned  inside  out  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

Sourer.  NadtMa  ManJtluam,  Hope  Abandoned,  1976,  p.  620-2. 

There  is  much  debate  among  historians  about  whether  it  is  legitrnate  to  make  moral 
judgments  about  Nstory.  Many  believe  that  historians  shotid  see*  to  inderstand 
the  past  h all  its  complexity,  rather  than  make  moral  judgments  about  it  The  task  of 
the  historian  is  not  to  be  a moralist  (Ward  1 999:  264-5).  At  the  same  time,  factual 
judpnents  and  value  judgments  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  and  there 
is  some  debate  as  to  whether  to  understand  events  and  to  pass  judgment  on  them 
are  really  different  cognitive  processes  (Andde  1992-  39).  The  chalenge  to  remain 
detached,  without  seemhg  to  justify  terror  and  violence,  is  one  whch  tests  the 
historian  of  any  tutnient  epoch.  In  this  area  the  study  of  Nazi  Germany  has  been 
permeated  by  discussions  very  similar  to  those  concerting  the  Stalin  regime  (see 
Kershaw  1993:  180-96). 

Some  of  Solzhenitsyn's  analysis  assumes  a moral  argiment  the  escalation  of  tenor 
after  19 17  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviks,  in  usirg  violence  to 
establish  ther  rule,  crossed  certain  moral  bouidanes.  In  his  Nobel  Prize  speech  of 
1 970.  lie  argjed  that  there  is  a dynamic  relationship  between  violence  and  lies. 

Document  13.2  Violence  and  Lies 

Anyone  who  has  once  proclaimed  that  violence  is  luv  method  is  inevitably 
forced  to  choose  die  lie  as  his  guiding  principle . At  its  birth  violence  acts  openly, 
is  even  proud  of  itself.  But  it  has  scarcely  established  itself  when  it  feels  the  air 
around  it  becoming  more  raiificd,  and  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  without 
masking  itself  with  die  lie  and  wrapping  itself  up  in  its  honied  ihctonc.  Violence 
does  not  always  necessarily  take  you  physically  by  die  throat  and  strangle  you: 
more  often  it  merely  demands  of  its  subjects  that  they  declare  allegiance  to  the 
lie,  become  accomplices  in  the  lie. 

Sourer:  Alcxandir  Sokbrnitysn , One  Word  of  Tnith,  1972,  pp.  26-7. 

There  can  be  little  dcub?  that  the  widespread  use  of  terror  under  Lenin  and  Stalin 
was  partly  due  to  a radical  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means'.  Lerin  ftnriy  believed  that  means  should  be  subordnaied  to  ends  (see  Lovell 
1 984: 1 8).  he  rejected  absolute  moral  values  in  favoir  of  the  subordination  of  ethics 
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to  the  rite  rests  of  the  proletariat.  On  2 October  1920.  speaiing  at  the  third  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  the  Russian  Komsomol  Lenin  outined  tvs  own  understanding 
of  morafay. 


Document  13.3  Lenin  on  Morality 

Is  there  such  a Using  as  Communist  morality?  Of  course,  there  is.  It  is  often 
made  to  appear  that  we  have  no  ctliks  of  our  own;  and  very  often  the 
bourgeoisie  accuse  us  Communists  of  repudiating  all  ethics.  This  is  a method 
of  shuffling  concepts,  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  die  workers  and  peasants. 

In  what  sense  do  wc  repudiate  ethics  and  morality? 

In  Uie  sense  that  it  is  p readied  by  the  bourgeoisie,  who  derived  critics  from 
God's  commandments.  We,  of  course,  say  that  wc  do  not  believe  in  God,  and 
that  wc  know  perfectly  well  that  the  dergy,  landotds  and  the  bourgeoisie  spoke 
in  their  own  interests  as  exploiters.  Or  instead  of  deriving  ethics  from  rite 
commandments  of  morality,  front  the  commandments  of  God,  they  derived 
them  from  idealist  or  semi-idealist  phrases,  which  always  amounted  to  some- 
thing very  similar  to  God's  commandments. 

Wc  repudiate  all  morality  derived  from  non-human  and  non-dass  concepts. 
Wc  say  that  it  is  a deception,  a fraud,  a befogging  of  rite  minds  of  rite  workers 
and  peasants  in  the  interests  of  rite  landlords  and  capitalists. 

We  say  that  our  morality  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  class 
struggle  of  the  proletariat.  Our  morality  is  derived  from  the  interests  of  the  dass 
struggle  of  the  proletariat 

When  people  talk  to  us  about  morality,  we  say:  for  rite  Conununisi,  morality 
lies  entirely  in  this  compact,  united  discipline  and  conscious  mass  struggle 
against  the  exploiters.  We  do  not  believe  in  an  eternal  morality,  and  we  expose 
all  the  fables  about  morality. 

Morality  serves  the  purpose  of  helping  human  society  to  rise  to  a higher 
level  and  to  get  rid  of  the  exploitation  of  labour. 

Seunc  V.  Unin,  Selected  Worts,  wf.  2,  1947,  pp.  667,  670. 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  aids  a philosophy  cotid  be  used  to  lustily  any  policy  that 
the  party  felt  to  be  expedient  The  execution  of  'enemies  of  the  people',  it  could 
be  argued,  if  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat  was  thoroughly  legitimate; 
indeed,  if  coercion  was  going  to  produce  a better  set  of  social  and  politKal  structures, 
it  was  essential  to  use  it  Certainly,  it  became  fashionable  after  1917  to  argue 
thiat  violence  was  both  politically  necessary  and  an  inevitable  product  of  class 
(lessons. 

A litaary  attempt  to  describe  the  radcal  utfitarianism  of  Stafinsm  occtrs  in  Arthur 
Ko eider's  novel  Darkness  at  Noon  ([1940]  1985).  The  hem  of  the  novel  was  NS. 
Rubadiov,  whom  Koestler  conceived  of  as  a synthesis  of  certari  show  trial  victims, 
aid  who  has  been  l&ened  to  BiMiaro.  Koestler's  hero  t>  an  archetypal  figure:  the 
representative  of  a stale  which  does  rot  respect  inJvidual  rights,  but  who  lias  now 
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become  one  of  its  victims.  The  reference  to  Machiavelli  in  the  following  ertract 
touches  on  the  persistent  nmour  that  Stalin  like  Lenin  was  an  admirer  of  the  Italian 
writer  (Conquest  1992;  64-5). 


Document  13.4  Darkness  at  Noon 


It  is  said  that  No.  1 has  Machiavclli’s  Prime  lying  permanently  by  his  bedside. 
So  he  should:  simr  then,  nothing  really  has  been  said  about  the  rules  of  political 
ethics.  We  were  the  liist  to  replace  the  nineteenth  century's  liberal  ethics  of 
‘fair  play’  by  the  revolutionary  ethics  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  that  also 
we  were  right,  a revolution  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  cricket  is  an 
absurdity.  Politics  can  be  relatively  fair  in  die  breathing  spaces  of  history;  at  its 
critical  turning  points  there  is  no  odier  rule  possible  than  the  old  ooe,  dial  die 
end  justifies  die  means.  We  introduced  nco-MachiavcDianism  into  diis  century 
. . . We  were  nco- Machiavellians  in  the  name  of  universal  reason,  that  was  our 
great  nets  . . . 

For  us  the  question  of  subjective  good  faith  is  of  no  interest.  He  who  is  in 
the  wrong  must  pay;  he  who  is  in  the  right  will  be  absolved.  That  is  the  law  of 
historical  credit;  it  was  our  law  . . . 

I have  diought  and  acted  as  I had  to;  I destroyed  people  whom  I was  fond 
of,  and  gave  power  to  others  I did  not  like.  History  put  me  where  I stood; 
I have  exhausted  the  credit  which  she  accorded  me;  if  I was  right  I have  nothing 
to  repent  of,  if  wrong,  I will  pay . . . 

No.  1 has  faith  in  himself,  tough,  slow,  sullen,  and  umhakcablc.  He  lias 
die  most  unshakcahlc  anchor -chain  of  all.  Mine  has  worn  thin  in  the  last  few- 
years  . . . 

The  fact  in  I no  longer  believe  in  my  infallibility.  That  is  why  I am  lint. 

Son  nr.  Arthur  Koealer,  Darkness  at  Noon,  1 1940 1 19S5.  p.  81. 


Through  these  kind  of  armaments.  it  became  fashionable  to  state  that  violence  was 
both  right  and  inevitable  Political  objectives  came  to  override  irxJvduai  nghts  Stalin 
certainly  regarded  irvivduals  as  means  to  politkal  ends.  At  a Kremlin  reception  of 
25  |une  1945,  he  famously  proposed  a toast  to  Swots',  which  literaly  means  ’screws” 
cr  nuts  and  bolts’.  ar»d  is  often  translated  as  cogs’.  Although  the  speech  was  intended 
to  pay  tnfxite  to  ordinary  people,  it  suggests  that  Stalin  ultimately  d»d  see  indvxfoals 
as  cogs  in  a giant  machine.  Certainly,  many  Soviet  citizens  did  not  forgive  hrn  for  the 
phrase  (R.W.  Davies  1989b:  81): 


Document  13.5  ‘Vintiki* 

Do  not  think  I w ill  say  anything  unusual.  I have  the  simplest  and  moat  ordinary 
of  toasts.  I would  like  to  drink  to  the  health  of  people  who  have  few  offices  and 
whose  status  is  unenviable.  To  people  who  are  considered  ‘vituiU’ in  the  great 
state  macliinc,  but  without  whom  we  - marshals  and  commanders  of  fronts  and 
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amucs  speaking  crudely,  arc  noi  worth  a tinker's  cuss.  If  any  ‘vinrik’  ceases 
to  work  - it’s  the  cud.  I propose  a toast  to  simple,  ordinary,  modest  people,  to 
Viiinfa’,  who  keep  our  great  state  machine  in  motion  in  all  branches  of  science, 
economy  and  military  affairs.  There  arc  very  many  of  them,  their  name  is  legion, 
because  there  are  tens  of  millions  of  them.  They  are  modest  people.  No  one 
writes  about  them,  they  have  no  high  sutus  and  few  offices,  but  they  arc  the 
people  who  maintain  us  as  the  base  maintains  the  summit.  I drink  the  health 
of  these  people,  our  respected  comrades. 

Stunt:  R-  IV.  Davies,  Soviet  History  in  the  Gorbachev  Revolution,  1989b, 
p.  80. 

The  idea  that  the  'end  justifies  the  means’  was  widely  propagated  n Stalin's  tine  and 
doubtless  played  some  role  in  the  population's  readress  to  use  victence  People 
were  bombarded  with  slogans  that  promised  a radiant  Imre  and  stated  that  present 
cruelties  were  the  necessary  price  to  pay  fer  future  happiness.  The  way  in  which  such 
thirkhg  was  dsseminated  is  illustrated  by  the  folowing  shot  and  sequence  of  drogue 
from  the  f»n  Lenin  in  1918  ( 1939).  directed  by  Mikhail  Romm.  In  a conversation  with 
Lerin.  Stain,  who  is  sitting  with  a young  g*1  in  his  lap.  observes  that  cruelty  toward; 
enemies  a necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  girfs  future. 

Document  13.6  Screen  Shot  from  Lenin  in  1918 


Stunt:  Lenin  in  1918, 1939. 
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Document  13.7  Dialogue  from  Lenin  in  1918 

LENIN:  Yc»,  it  is  a dear,  very  clear,  very  obvious  truth:  without  severe 
repression  of  uppusing  classes,  without  an  iron,  no  a steel  (Onl’noi) 
dictatorship,  our  revolution,  and  indeed  any  sodal  revolution  will 
ineviubty  perish. 

STALIN.  Look,  Vladimir  Il’ich  ( pointing  ro  tbegirt -editor],  for  whose  sake 
we  must  be  merciless  to  our  enemies.  She  will  not  live  like  us,  but 
better  than  us. 

LENIN:  Better,  better,  better  than  us  . . . We  will  not  be  envious  of  her  . . . 
Our  generation  has  succeeded  in  completing  a work  astonishing  in  its 
historical  significance. 

Sonne:  Lenin  in  1918,  1939 

The  Russian  population  had  for  generations  suffered  at  the  hands  of  despotic  leaders, 
and  tfrs  to  some  degree  gave  rise  to  a passive  attitude  to  arbitrary  government 
However.  Sovset  ideology  itself  reinforced  such  passivity.  According  to  Nadezhda 
Mandelstam  the  Soviet  population  succurrfoed  to  a belief  in  the  idea  of  historical 
inevstabilty  and  the  irrpotence  of  the  indWdual  in  the  face  of  sooal  faces.  She  sqggests 
that  in  the  1 920s  people  began  to  exalt  ther  own  helplessness  and  irufcdity  to  change 
things.  They  lost  the  inner  freedom  which  makes  it  possible  to  affect  the  course  of 
events. 
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Document  13.8  The  Loss  of  a Sense  of  Responsibility 

Everyone  of  us,  to  some  degree  or  another,  had  a share  in  what  happened,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  disclaim  responsibility.  We  may  have  felt  utterly 
powerless,  but  at  the  same  time,  uncertain  of  w hat  we  had  to  defend,  we  were 
always  only  too  quick  to  surrender.  The  fateful  years  were  the  twenties:  it  was 
then  that  people  not  only  became  convinced  of  their  helplessness  but  es'en 
exalted  it,  learning  to  ridicule  as  old-fashioned,  as  a nurk  of  backwaulness,  the 
very  idea  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  resistance.  One  could  not,  it  was 
argued,  hold  out  against  the  inevitable  the  historical  process  was  predeter- 
mined, as  was  the  sure  of  society 

A man  possessed  of  inner  freedom,  memory,  and  a sense  of  fear  is  the  blade 
of  grass  or  wood  chip  that  can  alter  the  course  of  the  swiftly  flowing  stream.  It 
was  cowardice  that  led  to  the  horror  we  base  lived  through,  and  cowardice 
could  easily  plunge  us  back  into  it. 

Sonne.  NodeMa  MonJelnam,  Hope  Abandoned,  1976,  pp.  191,  206. 

Another  dimension  of  the  question  of ’aids  and  means'  ts  the  issue  of  lyirg'.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  surest  that  lying  fa  political  objectives  became  an  acceptable 
part  of  Bolshevk  pofeical  ciiture.  Not  all  Bolsheviks  approved  of  H certairty.  There 
were  party  members  who  were  widely  adnired  for  their  intejyity  (see  Medvedev 
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1 989: 429-30).  even  if  they  be  gut*  fewer  n timber  as  Stalin  consolidated  Ns  bold 
on  power.  However,  even  in  the  mid- 1 920s.  n was  gereraiy  accepted  that  to  lie  was 
sometimes  necessary.  The  disillusioned  Italian  Ccmnxinist  Ignazo  Silone.  writing  in 
The  God  tfut  foiled  (1 950).  recalled  a meeting  of  the  Comintern  Executive,  in  which 
those  atieodng  reacted  with  amusement  to  a British  delegate  who  complained  about 
the  duplicity  of  a proposed  course  of  action. 

Document  13.9  ‘That  Would  be  a Lie’ 

How  can  one  separate  the  fatuous  from  the  essential  in  the  interminable 
discusiiom  at  [Comintern]  congresses  and  meetings.’  What  speeches  should  be 
left  to  tlic  mice  in  the  archives  to  criticize,  and  which  should  be  recommended 
to  intelligent  people  anaious  to  understand.’  I do  not  know.  What  my  memory 
ptelcrs  to  recall  may  to  some  people  seem  only  bizarre.  They  were  discussing 
one  day,  in  a special  commission  of  the  Executive,  the  ultimatum  issued  by  the 
central  committee  of  the  British  trade  unions,  ordeting  its  local  branches  not 
to  support  the  Communist-led  minority  movement,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  Alter 
the  representative  of  the  British  Communist  Patty  had  explained  die  serious 
disadvantages  of  bedi  solutions,  because  one  meant  the  liquidation  of  the 
minority  movement  and  the  other  die  exit  of  the  minority  ftom  die  trade 
unions,  the  Russian  delegate  Piatnisky  put  forward  a suggestion  which  seemed 
as  obvious  to  him  as  Columbus'  egg:  ‘The  branches,’  he  suggested,  'should 
declare  that  they  submit  to  the  discipline  demanded,  and  then,  in  practice, 
should  do  exaedy  the  contrary.'  The  English  Communist  interrupted:  ‘But 
dial  would  be  a lie.’  Loud  laughter  greeted  this  ingenuous  objection,  frank, 
cordial,  interminable  laughter,  the  like  of  which  the  gloomy  offices  of  the 
Communist  International  had  perhaps  never  heard  before.  The  joke  quickly 
spread  all  over  Moscow,  for  the  Englishman's  entertaining  and  incredible  reply 
was  telephoned  at  once  to  Stalin  and  to  the  most  important  offices  of  State, 
provoking  new  waves  of  mirth  everywhere. 

Saurie  fruuie  Silent , The  God  that  Failed,  1 950,  p.  109. 

How  far  this  moral  culture  spread  in  the  party  is  dfftcult  to  assess.  One  of  the  more 
controversial  sources  on  the  1930s.  The  Letter  of  an  CXd  Bolshevik',  suggests  that  it 
became  deeply  entrenched  The  Letter  of  an  Old  Bolshevik  was  the  purported 
accomt  of  a conversation  between  the  Menshevk  4m<g historian  Boris  Nicolaevsky. 
and  Bukharin  on  Bukharin's  visit  to  Paris  in  1936.  This  document,  long  regarded 
as  offenrg  key  magjrts  into  the  Stalirxst  political  system  in  the  md- 1 930s.  came  under 
fire  dunrvg  perestroika  when  Bukharin’s  widow  suggested  in  her  memors  that 
the  document  had  been  a fabrication  cfcogned  to  destroy  her  husband  (see  Liebich 
1 992;  Tucker  1 992b).  Nevertheless,  for  all  its  weaknesses,  the  document  does  offer 
a convincing  insight  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  times.  If  Nicolaevsky  is  quoting 
Bukham  correctly.  the  opposition  to  Stain  had  lost  the  kind  of  moral  integrity  that 
had  characterised  the  pre-revolutionary  opposition. 
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Document  13.10  The  Letter  of  an  Old  Bolshevik 

In  former  times,  we  'politicals'  used  to  obscivc  a definite  moral  code  in  our 
relations  with  the  rulers.  It  was  regarded  as  a crime  to  petition  for  clemency. 
Anyone  who  did  this  was  finished  politically.  When  we  were  in  jail  or  in  exile, 
we  refrained  front  giving  the  authorities  any  promise  not  to  attempt  to  escape 
. . . But  when  it  became  necessary,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  give 
such  pledges,  they  w ere  rigidly  observed  . . . 

There  is  quite  a different  psychology  nowadays.  To  plead  for  pardon  has 
become  a common  phenomenon,  on  the  assumption  that  since  the  party  in 
power  was  ‘my  party’,  die  rules  which  applied  in  Czarist  days  arc  no  longer 
valid.  One  hears  this  argument  everywhere.  At  die  same  time,  it  is  considered 
quite  proper  to  consistcndy  deceive  ‘my  party’,  since  it  does  not  fight  its 
intellectual  opponents  by  trying  to  convince  them  but  by  the  use  of  force.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a special  type  of  morality,  which  allows  one  to  accept  any 
conditions,  to  sign  any  undertakings,  with  die  premeditated  intention  not  to 
observe  them.  This  morality  is  particularly  widespread  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  die  older  genet arion  of  Party  comrades  . . . 

This  new  morality  has  had  a very  demoralizing  effect  inside  die  ranks 
of  the  Oppositionists.  The  borderline  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
admissible  has  been  completely  obliterated,  and  many  have  fallen  to  downright 
treachery  and  disloyalty.  At  the  same  time,  die  new  morality  lias  fimiishcd  a 
convincing  argument  to  those  opposed  to  any  rapprochement  with  die  former 
Oppositionists,  the  argument  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  them  because 
they  recognize  in  principle  the  pcrmissability  of  telling  lies. 

Source.  Boris  Niiolaeriky.  ‘The  Itlltr  of  on  Old  Bobber  ik  ’ Power  and  the 
Soviet  Elite,  1965.  p.  55. 

These  docunvents  relate  essential/  to  the  party  elite.  However,  it  seems  that  more 
widely.  Tying1  becanve  an  essential  component  of  the  popiialcn's  survival  tactics.  At 
least  that  a how  Narfczhda  Mandelstam  describes  it  in  her  manors. 

Document  13.11  Everyday  Lies 

Should  one  lie?  May  one  lie?  Is  it  all  right  to  lie  in  order  to  save  someone?  It  is 
good  to  live  in  conditions  where  one  doesn’t  have  to  lie.  Do  such  condiuons 
exist  anywhere?  We  were  brought  up  from  childhood  to  believe  that  lies  and 
hypocrisy  are  universal.  I w ould  certainly  not  have  survived  in  our  terrible  times 
without  lying.  I have  lied  all  my  life:  to  my  students,  colleagues  and  even  the 
good  friends  I didn’t  quite  trust  (this  was  true  of  most  of  them).  In  the  same 
way,  nobody  trusted  tnc.  This  was  the  normal  lying  of  die  times,  someduug  in 
the  nature  of  a polite  convention. 


Source  S'lidcM.i  MandflttBtu,  Hope  Against  Hope,  1975,  p.  2d. 
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The  question  of  troth-telling  and  lying  relates  to  the  theme  of  'subjectivity': 
how  people's  mentallies  were  constructed  under  Stalin.  The  assumption  made  by 
these  writers  is  that  people  recognised  that  they  were  telling  lies,  and  that  they 
corrpaitmentalised  their  lives  rito  pubic  and  private  spheres.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  many  people  tnderstood  ther  behsvioir  as  a form  of  deceit  At  the  same  time, 
the  truth  is  more  complex  Some  prominent  party  leaders,  it  seems,  interpreted  ther 
decision  to  conform,  not  as  conscious  deceit,  but  as  a wilful  choce  to  embrace  the 
party  line.  This  is  illustrated  try  the  case  of  G.L  PLatakov,  the  sixth  person  on  Lenin’s 
list  of  party  leaders  in  his  Testament  and  associated  with  the  Trotskyite  wing  of  the 
p*rty.  In  1928.  with  the  Trotskyite  defeated,  he  repented  of  his  mstakes.  and  was 
challenged  by  an  associate.  N.  Valentinov,  as  to  why  he  had  changed  his  mind  so 
quickly.  Ratakov  responded  by  stating  that  a Bolshevik  should  seek  to  submerge  Ns 
personality  in  the  party.  His  comments  reveal  the  strength  of  the  collectivist  mindset 
in  the  Bolshevik  party. 


Document  13.12  Violence  against  Oneself 

Bolshevism  is  a party  which  embraces  the  idea  of  bringing  to  life  what  is 
considered  impossible,  unrealisable  and  unattainable.  It  can  do  what  u»  other 
natures,  nonBolshcvik  natures,  seems  impossible.  You  say  with  surprise  and 
rcpiuach  that  I,  having  been  excluded  from  the  party,  in  older  to  get  back  into 
it,  am  ready  for  anything,  ready  to  sacrifice  my  pride,  self-respect  and  dignity 
. . . Evidently  only  out  of  a certain  delicacy  you  did  not  say,  but  perhaps  think, 
that  the  wish  to  return  to  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  is  inspired  in  me  and 
others  by  a base  wish  to  regain  certain  material  benefits,  comforts  and  privileges 
win  Ji  were  lost  at  our  exclusion  from  the  party.  I agree  that  nonBolsheviks  and 
in  general  categories  of  ordinary  people  cannot  make  a momcntaiy  change, 
revolution  or  amputation  of  their  opinions.  But  real  Bolshevik-communists 
are  people  of  a special  cast,  a special  type  unlike  anyone  in  history.  We  art  unlike 
anyone  else.  We  are  a pattv  consisting  of  people  who  make  the  impossible 
possible;  imbued  with  the  idea  of  violence,  we  direct  if  against  oumlrei  and  if 
tlic  party  demands  it,  if  it  Ls  necessary  or  important,  wx  can  in  an  act  of  the  will 
iu  24  hours  exclude  certain  ideas  fiom  our  beams  which  we  have  held  for  years. 
This  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  you,  you  arc  not  in  a condition  to  go 
out  of  your  narrow  T and  subject  yourself  to  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
collective.  But  a real  Bolshevik  can  do  this.  His  personality  is  not  confined  to 
the  limits  of  his  T,  but  flows  out  in  the  collective  which  is  called  the  party 
. - . Is  this  easy  - tliis  violent  exclusion  from  die  mind  of  what  yesterday  1 
considered  true,  but  today,  to  be  fully  included  in  the  party,  I consider  false’ 
Of  course  not.  Nevertheless,  ibrouifb  violent  t aaainii  onetelf,  die  ncccssaiy 
tctult  is  achieved  . . . Such  violence  against  oneself  is  keenly  and  painlully  felt, 
but  it  is  the  act  of  resorting  to  this  violence  in  order  to  break  oneself  and  be  in 
lull  agreement  with  the  party  that  the  menu  of  a real  iJeoloifital  Bobber  ik- 
rum Nibiiur,  who  will  to  the  end  be  linked  to  the  party,  conics  out  — [If  the 
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party  requires  it|  / will  consider  blatk  what  I loruidend  and  what  teemed  to  bf 
while,  since  for  me  there  ii  no  life  outside  the  party . outride  agreement  with  it. 
Source:  N.  Pdlentinor,  ‘Sut’  bol'sherizma  v izebnuhenii  Iu.Piatakova  ',  Novyi 
zhurnal,  1958.  no.  52.  pp.  IS  1-3. 

Learning  to  'speak  Bctehevik’  (see  Doament  <1 13)  was  rot  by  defmiton  a cynical 
exerase.  CertairJy.  people  rarely  interpreted  their  adaptation  to  the  new  'rules  of 
the  game’  in  terms  of  truth-telling  and  lying.  The  diary  of  Stepan  Podlubnp  iluarates 
this  fact  Podkibnyi  came  from  a dekulakised  Ukrarrian  pliant  family,  a fact  whxh  he 
concealed  from  the  authorities  until  it  was  discovered  in  1 936.  He  had  a deep  sense 
of  unease  about  his  background.  The  frst  of  the  following  two  extracts  suggests 
that  he  aspired  to  become  a true  believer.  Unhappy  with  'car&enst'  irotwabons  for 
erttracmg  the  Stalinist  system,  he  tned  to  refashon  himself  so  that  ho  private  identity 
conformed  to  official  Sti.nist  norms  (Hellbeck  1996:  371).  He  wrote  the  second 
extract  folowing  the  exposire  of  a work  colleague  as  the  son  of  a taiak.  Nothing 
happered  to  the  colVea^ie.  and  Podlubnyi  took  this  as  an  indention  that  he  need  no 
longer  consider  his  own  kulak  background  as  a cause  for  shame,  and  that  he  could 
feel  truly  at  home  h the  Sonet  family. 


Document  13.13  Believing  in  the  System 

1.6.1933 . . . Lately  I've  come  to  view  my  social  work  not  as  careerism,  but 
as  a system,  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  my  body  and  existence,  as  the  bread  that 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  cost,  meaning  not  a struggle  for  ciistcnce,  but  a 
system  tliat  I willingly  embrace.  And  with  every  day  this  continuity,  this  system, 
which  is  necessary  for  my  organism,  becomes  stronger.  I have  noticeably 
reeducated  myself  from  careerism  to  a system  that  is  as  necessary  as  food,  to 
which  I devote  my  time  without  any  effort.  Tliat  is  good.  I am  happy  about  it. 


2.3.1935 . . . This  is  a historical  moment.  Perhaps,  from  here  on  my  new 
worldview  will  begin  to  emerge.  The  thought  dial  I’ve  been  made  a citizen  of 
the  common  family  of  the  L'SSR  like  everybody  else  obliges  me  to  respond  with 
love  to  those  who  have  done  this.  I am  no  longer  with  the  enemy,  whom  I fear 
all  die  time,  every  moment,  wherever  I am.  I no  longer  fear  my  ensiramnent. 
I am  just  like  everybody  else,  and  dicreforc  I have  ui  be  interested  in  s'arious 
things,  just  like  a master  is  interested  in  his  farm,  and  not  like  a hireling  towards 
his  i 


Source:  foihen  HeUbtek,  The  Diary  of  Stepan  Podlubnyi , 1931-1939', 
lahrbtlchcr  fur  Gcschichtc  Ostcuropas,  1996.  vol.  44,  no.  4,  pp.  359.  354. 

PodubnyTs  motivations  an*  dearly  coirplex.  and  after  Ns  mother  was  arrested  and 
accused  of  being  a Trotsky  ite  in  1937.  his  attitude  to  the  sfstan  cooled  considerably 
(Garros  et  ol  1 995:  330).  Yet  for  or  against  the  regime  he  ccmceptualsed  his  own 
identity  in  the  terms  tel  for  hrn  by  the  state.  That  the  state  could  so  strong}/  shape 
his  self-understandng  is  an  indcaton  of  its  power. 
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Podlubnyfs  desire  to  embrace  public  nerms  was  in  part  motivated  by  a cfesire  to 
telorg  He  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  predominant  'we'  ofhis  society.  He  saw  the  world 
in  terms  of  Insiders'  and  'outsiders'.  Social  identity  in  Stalrist  Russra  was  frequently 
understood  in  such  terms  For  exanple.  it  has  been  noted  that  the  concepts  of  'us' 
and  'them'  were  essential  to  how  people  saw  themselves  in  the  1930s.  Often,  ths 
was  in  tarns  of  ‘ordinary  people’  on  the  one  hand  (V«c»k«s'.  'peasants',  'masses', 
etc.)  and  'elites'  on  the  other  f responsible  workers’,  'party  imerrbers'.  ’r»ew  capitalists', 
etc.)  (S.  Dawes  1997b:  80).  Podlubnyfs  wcrVJvew  was  hi;  personal  version  of  such 
<t\  outlook  (also  on  subjective  identity  aider  Stalin,  see  Vyleta  20C0). 

Podlatnyi’s  desire  to  overcome  careerist  attitudes  suggests  that  for  seme 
people  the  Stafmis*  regime  had  partly  come  to  represent  selflessness  and  service: 
the  Ngher  moral  values.  This  raises  the  possibility  that  people  carried  out  party  policy 
in  the  1 930s  because  they  had  geruirvely  hternaised  Stalinst  values.  It  was  conscience 
rather  Has  fear  that  was  the  motivation  (see  also  Smith  1996:  48:  Hoskng  1990. 
312-1 3).  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Stalin  regime's  attempt  to  fashion  a new  Soviet  man 
with  a conscience  that  could  be  manipulated  at  will  must  be  accounted  a success, 
ksdeed.  h must  be  counted  one  of  the  'achievements'  of  totalitarian  regimes  that 
horrific  acts  were  sometimes  carried  out  in  the  name  of  conscience  If  it  is  the  case, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  divide  the  population  reatfy  into  victims  and  agents  (see 
Hellbeck  1996  34&  also  Document  721) 

An  alternative  perspective  on  'conscience'  was  prowded  by  Vasily  Grossman  in  his 
novel,  Forever  Flowing.  Grossman  was  a Soviet  journalist  and  novelist  who  following 
the  Second  Wcrld  War  became  increasingly  disillusioned  with  the  Soviet  system 
(see  Elk  1994).  Ms  novel  Lfe  and  fare  (I960)  is  an  excellent  rurodixtcn  to  life  in 
the  USSR  dinrg  the  Second  World  War.  In  fcre.tr  Ffcwihg.  whch  war  very  poplin 
in  samizdat  in  the  late  Sovet  era.  Grossman  presents  an  example  of  a person’s  moral 
fragmentation  (see  also  T odorov  1 999: 1 4 1 -57).  He  describes  the  return  to  Central 
Russia  of  Ivan  Grigcvyewch.  after  thrty  years  in  the  labour  carrpis.  following  Stalins 
death.  During  his  visit  to  Moscow,  ban  Grigoryevich  visits  an  old  friend.  Nikolai 
Andreyevich,  who  has  gone  on  to  build  a distingushed  scientific  career,  ban 
GngoryevidVs  visit  trngs  to  the  suface  painful  memories  in  Nikolai  Amdeyevich. 
Nikolai  Andreyevich  is  prey  to  rapidly  diangng  emotions:  he  first  wishes  to  apologise 
to  Ivan  Otgoryevidi  for  his  cowardce.  but  he  sudderly  fnds  himself  Kiting  the  man 
instead.  He  cannot  remember  thngs  properly-  he  recalls  the  trial  of  Rykov  and 
Bukharin  to  lave  taken  place  in  1 937.  rather  than  1 938.  ltd  irately,  he  b a person  who 
has  lost  his  integrity  and  cannot  make  an  honest  moral  appraisal  ofhis  own  past 

Document  13.14  The  Disordered  Conscience 

For  three  decades  Ivan  liad  been  shuttled  about  in  prisons  and  vamps.  Nikolai 
Andreyevich,  who  always  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  made  a 
declaration  condemning  and  renouncing  Ivan,  had  never  once  written  to  him. 
When  Ivan  had  once  written  to  Nikolai  Andreyevich,  Nikolai  had  asked  his 
aged  aunt  to  reply. 
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That  used  ui  seem  natural;  now  suddenly  it  was  a source  of  alarm  and  pangs 
of  conscience. 

He  remembered  a meeting  that  dealt  with  the  1937  tiiah,  at  which  he  had 
voted  for  the  death  sentence  for  Rykov  and  Bukharin  . . . 

Alter  all,  they  had  been  publicly  questioned  by  an  educated,  university  man: 
Andrei  Yanuarycvich  Vyshinsky.  After  all,  there  had  been  no  doubt  about  their 
guilt,  not  one  shadow  of  doubt. 

But  now  Nikolai  Andrcycvich  remembered  that  there  had  been  doubts.  He 
had  only  pretended  that  there  were  none  . . . 

While  waiting  fur  Ivan,  Nikolai  Andrcycvich,  deeply  moved,  had  drought 
how  totally  honest  be  would  be  widi  him,  as  he  had  been  with  no  one  else  in 
his  whole  life.  He  would  confess  to  Ivan  all  his  pangs  of  conscience,  set  forth 
abjeedy  all  his  vile  and  bitter  weakness . . . 

But  now,  with  Ivan  there  in  front  ofhim,  he  experienced  a sudden  turnabout 
of  feeling.  This  man  in  a padded  jacket,  in  soldier's  shoes,  his  lace  eaten  away 
by  the  cold  of  Siberia  and  the  foul  air  of  ovcrcrosvdcd  camp  barracks,  struck 
him  as  alien,  spiteful,  hostile  . . . 

He  burned  with  a desire  to  force  Ivan  to  understand,  to  make  quite  dear  to 
him  diat  cvcrvdiing  was  different  now,  on  a new  footing,  that  all  die  old  values 
had  been  wiped  out,  that  Ivan  himself  was  a failure,  that  his  unhappy  fate  was 
not  accidental,  not  just  bad  luck. 

Source.  Vasily  Grossman,  Forever  Flowing,  1997,  pp.  33-4,  44-5. 

How  representative  of  the  wider  party  and  intellectual  elte  is  hikolsi  Andreyevidi’s 
troikted  conscience  is  dffcult  to  assess.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Bolsheviks,  after  ther  nrtial  enthusiasm  for  terror  danng  the  Civil  War,  eventually 
became  ashamed  and  embairassed  by  it  For  example,  alter  the  Kronstadt  rising  in 
1 92 1,  and  daring  collectivisation,  the  regime  constantly  referred  to  its  use  of  volence 
with  'evasion,  eephemism.  and  deniaT  (Fitzpatobc  1 999. 23;  see  afco  Document  1210). 

The  question  of  'conscience'  goes  beyond  the  reakn  of  ordinary  historical  analyse: 
it  e a metaphyseal  as  wel  as  an  historical  question  as  to  whether  a person's  conscience 
is  plastic  and  dependent  on  historical  circumstances,  or  whether  there  is  an  essential 
moral  core  to  the  him  an  being. 

The  capacity  of  people  to  lose  their  sense  of  •derlrty  and  conscience  was  the  main 
theme  of  Polish  poet  Czeslaw  Milosz’s  book  The  Qipcve  AW  ([1950]  1981).  Mlosz 
focused  on  the  different  ways  m wtiidi  Polsh  mtelectuals  came  to  ratkwvalse  ther 
support  for  the  pro- Soviet  communist  government  wNch  was  set  up  in  Poland  alter 
the  Second  World  War.  According  to  Mlosz,  dishonest  corcpronvse  with  the  state 
led  to  a kind  of  intellectual  captivity.  For  example,  he  observed  that  in  the  people's 
democracies  of  Eastern  Eiropa  where  people  started  to  act  out  a role  In  order  to 
preserve  their  social  starving,  they  began  to  assume  their  new  identities,  and  lost 
touch  with  ther  true  selves  (see  also  Waldo  1 995: 189-9 1 ). 
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Document  13.15  ‘Acting  in  Daily  Life’ 

Acting  in  duly  life  difl'cis  from  acting  in  the  theater  in  that  everyone  plays  to 
everyone  else,  and  everyone  is  fully  aware  that  this  is  so.  The  fact  that  a man 

acts  is no  proof  of  unotihodoxv.  But  be  must  act  well,  for  his  ability  u>  enter 

mto  his  role  skillfully  proves  that  he  has  built  his  characterisation  upon 
an  adequate  foundation.  If  he  makes  a passionate  speech  against  the  West, 
he  demonstrates  that  he  has  at  least  10  percent  of  the  hatred  he  so  loudly 
proclaims.  If  he  condemns  Western  culture  lukewarmly,  then  he  must  be 
attached  to  it  in  reality.  Of  course,  all  human  behavior  contains  a significant 
amount  of  acting.  A man  reacts  to  his  environment  and  is  molded  by  it  even 
in  his  gestures.  Nevertheless  what  we  find  in  the  people’s  democracies  is  a 
conscious  mass  play  rather  than  automatic  imitation.  Conscious  acting,  if  one 
practices  it  long  enough,  develops  those  uaits  wliich  one  uses  most  in  one’s 
role,  just  as  a man  who  became  a runner  because  he  had  good  legs  develops 
his  legs  even  more  in  training.  After  long  acquaintance  with  his  role,  a man 
grows  into  it  so  closely  that  he  can  no  longer  dilfcrcntiatc  his  true  self  fiom  the 
self  he  simulates,  so  that  even  the  most  intimate  of  individuals  speak  to  each 
oilier  m Party  slogans.  To  identify  one’s  self  with  the  role  one  is  obliged  to  play 
brings  relief  and  permits  a relaxation  of  one’s  vigilance.  Proper  reflexes  at  the 
proper  moment  become  truly  automatic. 

Stunt:  Csalaw  Milosz,  The  Captive  Mind,  1981,  pp.  55.  80-1. 

It  seems  that  by  encouraging  people  to  partkipate  in  this  ritual  of  acting’,  totalitarian 
regimes  gained  an  met  psycldoflcal  hold  on  peojte.  As  a scholar  observed,  the  Stain 
regime  nvnaged  to  coerce  people  from  Mtfrtrf  (WaDcta  1995:  398-9). 

The  complexity  of  human  motivations  in  Stain’s  time  is  well  ilustrated  by 
the  sculpture  of  Khrushchev,  which  his  family  commissioned  for  his  grave  in  the 
Novodevichy  cemetery  in  Moscow.  The  sculpture  was  made  by  the  dsadent. 
Ernst  Neizvestnyi,  with  whom  Khrushchev  had  a famous  argument  about  the 
merits  of  contemporary  art.  By  corolructirg  Khrushchev’s  image  out  of  bath  back 
and  white  marble,  Neizvestnyi  presented  Khrushchev  as  a deeply  contradictory 
personality.  Indeed  Khrushchev  was  complex.  Although  he  was  himself  a product 
of  the  Stafimst  system,  he  was  the  frst  to  begn  dismantling  it  In  his  Secret  Speech  to 
the  20th  Party  Congress  h 1 956,  he  exposed  worry  of  Stalin's  crimes,  mainly  burning 
the  Ctlt  of  personality1;  at  the  same  time,  he  accepted  the  basic  rightness  of  such 
poicies  as  coltectivisatioix  and  made  no  mention  of  the  negative  aspects  of  Lenin's 
rxie. 

Document  13.16  Khrushchev’s  Contradictions 

[See  page  217] 

Stunt:  Nikiu  Khrushchev,  Voapomiiuiia,  1997,  btlwttn  pat/ts  416  and 
417. 
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[Docunent  1116] 


Violence.  it  car  be  argued,  often  has  unintended  ccnsec^rences.  It  has  teen  noted, 
for  example,  that  whenever  political  institutions  are  destroyed  by  revolution.  the  new 
authorities  have  to  rely  on  violence  in  order  to  maintain  the>r  power  (Kissinger  1 994: 
655).  The  pdilical  rnip^t  of  violence  is  a theme  raised  by  Roy  Medvedev  in  his 
exposure  of  Stalinism.  Let  History  Judge.  Medvedev,  himself  a Marxist  who  gew  up  in 
Stain's  time,  had  an  amtxvalent  attitude  to  revolutionary  violence  he  sympathised  with 
the  Octcfcer  revolution  and  sought  to  distingiish  Lenin's  terror,  which  he  regarded 
as  necessary,  from  the  Stalinist  terror,  whch  he  condemned  His  ccndeimation  of 
Stalirvst  terror  was  not  moral  but  political.  By  using  violence  on  the  population,  the 
regime  subsequently  lost  its  capacity  to  act  with  popular  support  This  sums  tp  one 
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of  the  great  dfemmas  of  tte  Stalnist  state  Havir®  been  citated  with  vvctence  it  was 
extranely  ditricutt  to  maintain  it  without  fear  and  terror. 

Document  13.17  ‘Vile  Methods'  and  Popular  Initiative 

In  tlic  Soviet  revolution  there  have  been  situations  when  extremely  cruel 
methods  had  to  be  used,  such  as  the  shooting  of  the  Tsar’s  family  in 
Yekaterinburg,  the  sinking  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  the  Red  Terror  in  1918 
Still  not  all  such  methods  are  permissible.  Use  revolutionary  patty’  must  car  efully 
study  each  concrete  situation  and  decide  which  means  will  read)  the  goal  at  least 
cost  and  by  the  best  route  (not  necessarily  the  quickest).  Which  methods  should 
not  be  used  in  a given  situation,  and  which  should  not  be  used  in  arty  situation, 
should  also  be  determined  . . . 

A revolutionary  party  that  uses  vile  methods  inevitably  loses  the  support  of 
tlic  people,  and  this  in  turn  limits  its  possibilities  of  choosing  methods  that 
depend  on  mass  action  and  popular  initiative.  Thus,  vile  methods  arc  evidence 
of  a party’s  weakness,  not  its  strength.  In  any  country  a movement  advocating 
communism  must  train  honest,  upright,  and  humane  leaders,  not  sadists  and 
cynics. 

Stalin  gave  no  thought  to  tlic  problem  of  aids  and  means.  To  him,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  personal  aims,  all  means  were  suitable,  including  the  most 
inhumane.  As  a result  the  cause  of  socialism  was  dealt  a horrendous  blow. 

Stunt:  Ray  MtdvtJtr,  Let  History  Judge,  1989.  p.  672-3. 

Another  perspective  on  ths  problem  is  provided  by  the  Russian  phlosopher.  Semyon 
Fra*,  who  lived  in  emip-aCcn  after  1 922  Fra*  beleved  that  the  Russian  revdutorwy 
mentality  contained  a strange  mixture  of  nihilism,  morafism  and  utopansm  (see 
Boobbyer  1 995: 67).  Writing  from  a rx*gous  perspective,  Frank  argued  in  hs  critique 
of  utopian  poitics  The  tight  Shmet/i  in  Dorkne ss.  first  published  in  1949.  that  the 
Bolsheviks  tried  to  play  God  in  human  affars.  The  function  of  law  in  a normal 
society  should  be  protective,  he  dedaed.  but  utopian  politicians  frequently  resorted 
to  law  in  order  to  by  to  improve  and  transform  the  population  wflh  desperate 
consequences. 

Document  13.18  The  Problem  of  Utopianism 

The  error  of  utopianism  is  based  on  the  confusion  of  utterly  heterogenous 
tasks  or  ideas  the  hope  for  tlic  conclusive  transfiguration  or  salvation  of  the 
world,  wtuch  in  its  essence  surpasses  all  human  powers  and  even  lies  outside 
the  limits  of  the  world’s  being  . . . ; and  the  task  of  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  fullness  of  the  truth  by  the  external  organization  of  life,  by  the  efforts 
of  man  . . . 

History  provides  irrefutable  empirical  evidence  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
utopianism,  of  the  fact  that  the  striving  to  establish  tlic  kingdom  of  God  on 
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earth  by  external,  human  organizational  measures  not  only  ruins  our  to  be 
unattainable  in  practice,  but  incviubly  leads  to  the  diametrically  opposed  result, 
to  the  unchaining  and  triumph  of  the  powers  of  evil,  to  the  kingdom  of  hell 
on  earth 

All  Utopians  transfer  the  (unction  of  salvation  to  the  law,  to  measures  of 
state  compulsion  or,  at  best,  moral  compulsion  - a function  that,  in  essence, 
only  the  free  powers  of  God’s  grace  arc  capable  of  performing.  Thus,  the  fatal 
consequences  uf  the  error  of  utopianism  can  be  explained  . . . by  the  fact  tliat 
upon  the  law  (the  principle  that  in  its  essence  has  the  task  of  the  protection  of 
the  world  from  evil)  is  imposed  the  impossible  task  of  the  essential  salvation  of 
the  world,  a task  that  contradicts  the  true  essence  and  (unction  of  the  law. 
Since  the  law  in  its  essence  is  incapable  of  performing  tltis  task,  it  is  necessary, 
in  a vain  attempt  to  perform  tltis  task,  to  immeasurably  intensity  tltc  force  of 
the  law,  to  have  recourse  to  tyrannically  harsh  and  despotic  forms  of  the  law, 
normalizing  all  aspects  of  human  life. 

Scant:  S.L.  Frank,  The  Light  Shincth  in  Darkness,  1989,  pp.  166-8. 

The  i^e  of  violence  to  build  socialism  surely  had  a real  impact  on  Soviet  history.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conckison  that  'crime  begets  enme.  and  violence  voVence'  (Malia 
1 994: 3).  and  thus  that  there  was  a certain  moral  logic  to  the  development  of  events 
under  Stalin  Such  a uiwersalist  explanation  must  of  course,  be  put  firmly  ri  the 
context  of  the  autocratic  trad  tens  of  the  Russian  and  Soviet  state,  long-term  class 
antagonisms  in  Russia  and  the  rad  cal  utepianism  of  the  Russian  resok.tion»y  trsdtion 
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Stalinism  tan  partly  be  explained  by  the  Soviet  regime's  search  to  catch  up 
with  and  overtake  the  West  During  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Russia  had  been  isolated 
from  Europe  by  Mongol  cecipatiorx  When  Russia  freed  itself  from  the  Mongol  yoke, 
and  started  to  become  a Eiropean  power,  it  found  that  it  lacked  the  tedmobgy 
and  culture  of  the  West  Furthermore,  it  was  an  undeveloped  peasant  society, 
embracing  an  enormous  geographical  expanse  The  challenge  was  to  change  and 
modernise  the  country.  Ivan  the  TemWe.  Peter  the  Great  Catherine  the  Great 
Alexander  II.  Witte  Stolypn  - these  leaders  were  all  exercised  with  the  problem  of 
transforming  this  backward  sooety.  Defeats  in  the  Crimean  War  aid  the  Firs!  World 
War.  as  w(*l  as  hamliation  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  were  a remnda  of  the  price 
of  faikjre.  In  1 9 1 7.  the  Bolsheviks  inherited  these  tradtional  Russia)  preoccupations. 
Stalin  thus  belonged  to  a long  line  of  Russian  rulers  who  had  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  Russia’s  development  and  he  was  not  alone  in  using  the  state  to  try  and  force 
society  to  embrace  'prog-ess'  more  cyiickly.  It  is  thus  posstie  to  understand  Stalin's 
model  of  modernisation  as  having  roots  m tradtional  fcregn  policy  considerations 
(Genschenkron  1961 148). 

However.  Russia's  desire  to  catch  up  with  the  West  was  mixed  with  suspicion  of 
the  West  While  Rcssian  and  Soviet  nJers  (ran  Peter  the  Great  onwards  were  fiercely 
impressed  by  Western  technology  and  power,  they  were  also  concerned  to  define 
Russo  against  the  West  Tsars  Ike  Nicholas  l Alexander  III  and  Ncholas  I defended 
their  conservatism  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a defense  against  decadent  Western 
liberalism.  Suspicion  of  the  Wet  also  pervaded  the  thnking  of  the  emerging  Russian 
inteligentsia  in  the  nineteenth  ceniuiy.  Slavophiles  asserted  that  rather  than  follow 
a Western  pattern  of  development  Russia  should  posue  her  own  unique  national 
caling.  These  suspicions  continued  under  Soviet  rule:  for  example  some  of  Stalin's 
rhetonc  in  the  dscussion  of  socialism  in  one  country  in  the  1920s  coitamed  strong 
anti-Westemsm  The  Soviet  Union.  Stain  decided,  dd  not  need  the  West  but  could 
succeed  on  its  own  Furthermore,  while  the  Bolsheviks  embraced  the  Marxist  vision 
of  a universal  pattern  of  development  they  also  oherited  Mans’s  ambivalent  attitude 
to  capitalism  and  his  desire  to  see  its  destnxticn.  Suspicion  of  the  West  thas  came 
to  be  deeply  embedded  n the  Bolshevik  mentafcy,  the  West  was  the  enemy  against 
which  Bolshevism  defined  its  identity.  It  was  thus  an  essentially  ’reactive'  identity: 
Soviet  socabm,  constructed  as  a protest  agahst  Western  capitalsm,  was  an  anti- 
wold  to  capitalism'  (Kotkin  I99S:  360). 
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To  some  degree.  Bc&Nevk  ideolo#  grew  out  of  the  qjesbons  which  ex»cued 
the  Russian  intelligentsia.  Mere  generally,  however,  it  was  cne  of  the  fmits  of  the  age 
of  ideologies  wheh  permeated  Europe  as  a whole.  It  was  an  age  in  which  visions  of 
revc^utkwwy  trarefonnatbn  were  widely  popular.  During  the  sdentift  revolution  and 
the  Enli^jitenment.  Eiropean  thirkers  came  to  believe  that  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  world  could  be  achieved.  Furthermore,  they  believed  that 
if  political  and  social  struct  ires  were  raticnalsed  and  mankind  was  re-educated, 
then  a radcal  mprovement  of  the  world  coiid  be  expected.  Bolshevism  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  that  optimism,  and  although  the  Bolshevik  ideology  must  now  be  seen 
as  ill-conceived,  the  hopes  that  it  engendered  across  the  world  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Its  fiaw  was  that  tike  Marxism  itself,  it  was  ultimately  a dualise:  system 
of  thought  combinng  a ’scientific’  conception  of  history  with  a passion  for  |ustice  and 
equality,  terror  ard  idealism  coukJ  easily  go  together. 

It  was  the  combination  of  Russia's  need  for  modernisation  and  the  thirkng  of  the 
Russian  revolutionary  intelligentsia  which  gave  birth  to  the  ideas  of  Bolshevism  and 
eventually  to  Stalinism  It  was  to  be  an  explosive  mixtur  e.  The  Russian  philosopher. 
Sergei  Bulgakov,  writing  in  1909.  argued  that  the  Russian  revolutionary  intelligentsia 
was  rnbued  with  a dangerous  and  false  heroism:  it  was  so  preoccupied  with  changing 
the  world  that  it  lacked  a sense  of  historical  realty.  Tire  intelligentsia  Ives  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  expectation  of  a social  miracle,  of  a universal  cataclysm  in  an  eschatological 
frame  of  mind-  (see  Bulgakov  1977:  39).  The  validity  of  this  kind  of  criticism  of  the 
Russian  intelligentsia  has  been  strongly  debated,  some  historians  have  su jested 
that  the  Russian  inteligentsia  was  too  averse  to  merit  such  sweeping  criticism  and 
that  its  thinking  reflected  wider  processes  at  work  n Russian  society  (see  Acton  1 990. 
97-106).  These  factors  notwnhstarvdng,  Bulgakov’s  corrments  were  prophetic  of 
the  Bolshevik  caste  of  mnd.  Russian  revolutionaries.  both  before  1917  and  in  power, 
were  impatient  with  reality.  Lenin’s  readirvess  to  use  terror  as  soon  as  he  got  into 
power  was  a reflection  of  that  impatierce.  although  his  decision  to  introduce  NEP 
and  attempts  to  reform  the  party  also  suggest  pragmatism  and  flexibility.  There  is  Ittle 
indication,  however,  that  Stain  had  a similar  flexibility.  He  saw  the  world  not  as 
something  to  be  accepted  and  worked  with,  tut  as  material  to  work  open  and  to  be 
changed.  Stalin’s  'revolution  frem  above'  had  something  of  the  character  of  the  Russian 
intelligentsia’s  heroic'  mndset 

The  fact  that  Stain  was  attempting  to  fiifil  certain  ’heriMoles’  in  his  life  (see  Tucker 
1974:  462-77)  was  not  due  exclusive*/  to  Bolshevik  or  Russian  autocratic  culture: 
it  was  also  a feature  of  his  own  personality.  Doubtless,  he  was  a man  with  defnite 
Marxist-Lenimst  convictions,  and  he  justified  his  dictatorship  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  necessary.  Yet  that  was  rot  the  orty  thug  that  efrove  him  His  personality  rts«f 
seems  to  have  been  characterised  by  a constant  and  radical  mistrust  of  the  world,  rts 
policies  earned  the  irrprrvt  of  this,  and  as  in  a Shakespearean  tragedy,  his  own  flaws 
and  frustrations  were  projected  onto  society  at  large.  This  is  not  to  ay  that  Soviet 
society  of  the  1 930s  was  an  exclusively  Stafmist  creation;  it  was  much  more  cotrplex 
than  that.  Yet.  Stain's  personality  was  a crucial  factor.  His  letters  to  Molotov  reveal  a 
man  with  an  obsessive  desire  to  check  up  on  everybody  around  him  He  was  afraid 
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of  tosing  control,  and  he  prelected  this  fear  onto  the  country  he  nied.  It  is  perhaps 
this  tearfulness  that  gave  some  of  his  actions  their  impulsive  and  arbitrary  quality  (see 
Thxrston  1 596: 1 -2).  The  case  of  Stain  suggests  that  the  totalitarian  and  the  mpJave 
delator  can  exist  easily  in  the  same  person:  these  two  processes  - the  careful, 
systematic  consolidation  of  political  power  and  its  artxiraiy  use  - are  Silly  compalfcte. 

It  e here  that  the  weakness  of  the  modernisation  model  of  the  Stain  regime  lies. 
It  does  not  take  into  accomt  the  biographical  and  political  origins  of  Stalinism. 
It  assumes  that  poltical  consideraticns  were  ultmatdy  siiicrdnate  to  economy  ones, 
that  the  mechanisms  of  supreme  power  evolved  to  support  a particiiar  model  of 
economic  change  (MaJia  1 999. 390).  However,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  the  essence 
of  Stalirism  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  strategy  of  moderraatien.  tut  in  the  consoldation 
and  nature  of  Stalin's  dictatorship.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  while  Stain  had  a 
vision  for  transforming  society  and  buiking  socialism,  he  was  also  interested  in  the 
accirnuktxm  of  power  for  its  own  sake.  In  thrs  he  was  no  dfferent  from  Hitler  and 
Mussolin.  By  1933,  a highly  persorvalsed  system  of  dedaorvmaking  had  evoked  in 
the  Soviet  IMicn.  which  allowed  Stalin  to  bypass  the  formal  political  institutions  (see 
Rees  1 995a.  1 06-8).  Power  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  centralsed  to  an  extraerdrury 
degree  Although  such  a system  of  personalised  rule  was  not  new  in  h Story,  new 
techniques  of  propaganda  meant  that  the  regime  could  aim  to  control  the  social 
psychology  of  the  popJaton  in  a way  that  was  unprecedented.  It  was  in  the  face  of 
this  mixture  of  hghy  centralised  rule  and  psychological  control  that  'totalitarian' 
explanations  of  Stalirism  acqured  and  have  retained  their  enduring  attraction 

The  weakness  of  totalitarian  explanations  is  that  while  they  offer  a generally 
acorate  description  of  the  totality  of  Stain's  control  over  the  mechanisms  of  central 
government  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  contradictions  and  ineffxsenoes  of  Stalin's 
nie.  Except  perhaps  in  his  last  declining  years.  Stain  had  a frm  grip  on  the  levers  of 
power  and  was  central  to  all  policy-making  Yet  that  is  not  to  say  that  all  his  decision- 
making was  coherent  Indeed,  the  Stalin  revolution  was  ful  of  contradictions.  The 
desire  to  imitate  the  Western  industrial  advance  by  telescoping  an  equivalent  process 
of  development  into  just  a few  years  lad  certain  ccnseqiences.  Everything  lad  to 
be  done  in  a lurry,  the  Stalirxsts  argjed  otherwise  R mght  be  sabotaged  by  enemies'. 
Tins  led  to  an  outcome  where,  although  poloes  were  sometimes  successfri  in  the 
short  trim,  they  were  frequently  counterproductive  m the  lor®  term  Stalinism  was 
an  attempt  at  an  hetoncal  short-cut.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a desire  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  dvilisaticn  without  putting  down  roots  first  and  it  led  to  certari  systemic  tension; 
which  Stain’s  successors  had  to  try  to  urravel  There  is  a danger  n rereadng  the 
history  of  the  Stain  era  n the  Bgt«  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991. 
Nevertheless  rt  is  also  dear  that  many  of  the  tensions  which  brought  about  the 
regime’s  collapse  owed  their  existence  to  Stalin' s policies. 

The  Stain  regime’s  'successes'  were  in  a quantitative  sense  very  impressive  - if  one 
ignores  the  human  costs  that  they  entailed.  The  country  was  transformed.  An  urban, 
industrialised,  edtxated  society  emerged  out  of  a rual  and  backward  one.  At  the 
time  of  Stalin's  death,  the  USSR  was  a superpower  capable  of  producing  the  atomic 
bomb  aryl  soon  of  sendng  iron  nto  space.  Stain,  of  course,  was  not  solely  responsive 
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for  ths.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  some  of  the  intellectual  and  institutional 
fourvlations  for  these  achievements  were  put  n place  before  he  came  to  power, 
indeed  before  the  Soviet  Union  existed.  Nevertheless,  the  Stalinist  achievement 
was.  in  0eat  power’  terms,  phenomenal  the  Soviet  Union  became  a global  power 
with  an  ideology  capable  of  attracting  world-wide  support  Beneath  the  surface, 
however,  the  achievements  were  fragie  ones 

Fcr  al  its  quantitative  successes.  Stalnism  as  a system  of  government  lacked  the 
ablity  to  embrace  complexity.  Percies  were  ill-conceived  and  mpulstvdy  introduced, 
and  as  a resJt  usually  had  unintended  coree<*iences  Collectivisation.  while  it  gave 
the  state  control  over  the  peasantry,  led  to  a stagnant  agrioitural  sector,  which  was 
a profound  burden  on  the  Soviet  leadership  in  subsequent  decades.  The  Five  Year 
Plans  while  they  provided  the  industrial  base  for  victory  in  the  Second  World  War. 
also  involved  the  formation  of  a huge,  uruccountaUe  bureaucracy  which  proved  a 
barrier  to  future  change.  Public  ownership  of  wealth  led  to  a population  which  was 
cynical  with  state  property  and  had  no  compunction  about  stealing  tom  the  state. 
The  suppression  of  the  non-Russian  rvitfomlties  and  aspects  of  Russian  culture  led 
to  deep-seated  national  jyrevances,  which  exploded  into  life  when  they  were  jjven 
a chance  h the  1 980s  Terror  and  propagarxfcU:  methods,  whale  they  helped  to 
mobilse  popular  support  for  the  regime  in  the  short  term,  also  deprived  people  of 
the  intellectual  freedom  needed  to  cjiesticn  and  reform  the  system.  The  deification 
of  Soviet  leaders  and  the  party  would  ultimately  lead  to  high  levels  of  cynasm.  Tme 
and  agin.  Stalinist  policies  led  to  consequences  whch  were  libnuitely  detrimental  to 
the  system  itself  The  more  the  Stalin  regime  forged  ahead  and  achieved  cetari  short- 
term successes,  the  more  in  the  long  term  it  laid  the  foundations  for  future  stagnation, 
and  the  enstatdity  which  would  arise  when  reform  was  attempted. 

Another  major  weakness  of  the  Stalinist  model  of  modernisation  was  that  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  development  of  sound  political  institutions.  Just  as  Nicholas 
It's  regime  modernised,  but  refused  to  create  institutions  which  could  absorb  the 
political  interests  created  by  the  process,  so  also  Stain  and  hfi  successors  failed  to 
integrate  the  Soviet  population  into  the  political  process  They  tried  instead  to  buy 
the  population's  political  subservience  with  stabilty  and  prosperity,  and  the  party 
elite’s  support  with  privileges.  When  the  Soviet  economy,  which  remained  a 
command  economy  until  the  end.  got  nto  trouble  in  the  1 980s.  the  deal  brc*e  down, 
and  the  whole  political  system  was  plunged  into  crisis.  It  was  a system  that  proved 
unable  to  reform  itself.  The  Soviet  political  system  lacked  acccuntabrity.  as  a one-party 
state  the  regme  was  accountable  only  to  itself.  Supervisory  mechanisms,  like  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants’  Inspectorate  were  themselves  subject  to  the  party.  Legal  as 
well  as  political  institutions  were  lacfarg  Here  there  was  an  underlying  tension,  which 
was  never  resolved.  The  regime  never  overcame  the  irreconcilable  conftct  between 
an  artrtrary  personal  despotism  and  the  regiiatory  order  needed  by  the  bureaucratic 
adnriistration  of  modem  states’  (Kershaw  and  Lewin  1 997b  356;  see  afco  Rittersporn 
1991: 19). 

Not  only  did  the  Stain  regime  fail  to  modernise’  its  polrtical  institutions.  As 
totaln anan  theorists  observed,  there  was  a lack  of  a fmetioning  uvi  society.  Certainly, 
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there  was  a sooety,  as  social  historians  have  shown  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  was  never  what  political  theorists  call  an  independent  cm)  society  in  Stalin’s 
Russia,  if 'civil  society1  is  taken  to  mean  an  independent  cultural  sphere  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  new  forms  of  social  and  political  initiative  Trials,  arrests  and  the  widespread 
practice  of  denunciation  had  a temtte  effect  on  human  relationships.  People  got 
into  the  hat«t  of  sharing  their  thoughts  orty  with  a very  small  crde  of  liiends.  The 
underiyhg  reason  why  the  regme  dd  rot  permit  the  emergence  of  an  independent 
dvic  sphere  was  pro  batty  because  rt  lacked  self-confidence.  Here,  the  issue  of 
revciutfonsry  violence  was  impcrtsnt  The  party,  having  estabkhed  its  control  through 
the  use  of  force,  was  fearful  of  political  freedom  and  popular  scrutiny.  Thus  there  was 
never  established  the  lend  of  legjtinvacy  which  a regime  must  have  if  it  is  to  be  tong- 
bstirg  and  adaptable. 

Instead  of  a avil  society,  where  people  might  take  initiative,  there  emerged  a 
culture  where  the  primary  aim  was  to  survive.  Everybody  was  affected  by  the 
transformation  of  the  Soviet  Unon  under  Stalin,  and  lad  to  find  new  ways  of  coping, 
h both  the  countryside  and  the  towns,  there  emerged  a set  of  practices  typical  of  the 
era.  As  well  as  learning  the  technical  skills  needed  to  prosper  in  an  industrialised 
cointry.  people  learned  the  “tactics  of  the  habitat':  the  strategies  of  life  which  they 
needed  to  employ  in  order  to  survive  in  cramped  conditions  and  times  of  scarcity 
(Kotkin  1995: 1 5*1).  Certain  personality  traits  became  typical.  'Homo  Sovieocus  was  a 
slrirg-pjler.  an  operator,  a time-server,  a freetoader.  a mouther  of  slogans.  But  above 
aft  he  was  a survivor"  (Fitzpatrick  1 999: 227).  There  was  In  these  rules  of  the  game" 
an  element  of  resistance  as  well  as  conformity,  while  people  used  the  right  phrases, 
they  still  played  the  system  to  ther  own  advantage  At  the  same  time,  the  population, 
while  learning  the  new  'nils  of  the  game"  in  order  to  survive,  was  also  in  some  way 
corrupted  by  them.  For  obvious  reasons,  people  learned  to  be  slent  in  the  face  of 
arrests  and  tenor,  and  not  to  ask  questions  that  m#it  irvdcate  a lick  of  ideological 
wgjlance. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  strictly  demarcate  Russian  and  Soviet  culture.  As  so  often 
happens  in  history  foltowrig  a period  of  revolutionary  change,  prindples  of  continuity 
reassert  themselves  (see  Cam  1 958: 8).  The  restoration  of  certain  conservative  values 
m the  1 930s  contributed  to  that  process,  although  conversely  the  family,  Russian 
literature  and  the  Church  were  themselves  reinvented  in  a Stain ist  image.  Seme  of 
these  principles  of  continuity  were  dangerous  to  the  system  certain  ethical  and 
religious  values,  the  respect  for  "conscience’  and  hatred  of  lies’  which  were  so  central 
to  Russian  literatire  and  Orthodoxy,  were  never  extinguished  and  were  always  a 
threat  to  arbitrary  despotism.  Furthermore,  the  past  was  present  in  the  minds  of 
people.  Although  the  regime  made  a serous  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  national 
public  nvemoty,  it  could  not  always  reach  «vto  the  indvckial  mud.  Older  generations 
cotid  remember  the  pre-revolutforviry  era  well.  Indeed,  with  the  rehabfitation  of  the 
traditional  family  in  the  1 930s.  a sphere  of  life  where  private  loyalties  and  memories 
cotid  be  passed  on,  came  to  be  tacitly  accepted.  Another  way  in  which  cultire  a 
transmitted  is  through  language.  The  Soviet  attempt  to  buld  a new  society  cotid  only 
take  place  through  the  medium  of  an  inherited  language  Russian.  Russian  altire. 
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and  live  Russian  Linkage  itselt  suvrred  StaSnism.  even  if  it  was  itself  retroukJed  try 
the  experience  of  it  Fhally.  the  regme  itself  embraced  certain  aspects  of  the  Russian 
autocratic  tradition  for  itself  Stalin  saw  himself  as  preserving  <*id  building  on  Russia’s 
imperial  legacy.  Continuities  are.  of  course,  inevitable.  Political  revolution  does  not  lead 
immediately  to  cultral  revolution.  Mentalities  change  slowly,  and  are  not  passed  on 
by  the  state  alone,  but  through  the  whole  range  of  people's  life  experiences. 

The  Russian  Iberal  historian.  Boris  Cfrchenn.  observed  in  1 858  that  hstory 
punishes  those  who  do  not  accept  the  ^adualness  of  historical  evolution  'History 
adrmters  cruel  lessons  to  rash  nnovators . . . history,  Ike  nature  does  not  make 
leaps'  (Hamtxrg  1 992;  57).  The  Stain  regime  is  a good  example  of  this.  The  Stalin 
revolution  led  to  some  remarkable,  indeed  heroic’  successes,  the  Soviet  Union 
became  a superpower,  some  people  benelitted  materially,  and  many  were  given 
cpporturvties  whch  they  wouVd  not  otherwise  have  had  Yet  mllons  died  or  were 
repressed;  ’doutlethrk’  became  a constant  habit  of  mind  and  life  for  erdnary  people 
was  hard  and  often  fid  of  fear.  Furthermore,  the  system  which  was  created  was  itself 
fill  of  tensions.  and  its  dynamism  was  short-lived.  What  began  as  a radc I and  violent 
attempt  to  mo-re  the  comtry  forward  foundered  in  its  own  contradictions  The  price 
of  Stalinst  djnamsm  was  Brezhnev-era  stagnation  The  attempt  to  reform  the  system 
in  the  1980s  would  lead  it  to  collapse  and  bnng  the  Soviet  peoples  yet  further  troutfe. 
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